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MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  CAMDEN. 


^^g^>HIS  eminent  hiftorian  and  antiquary  was 
Vp)$   born  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1 55 1.      His 
father,  Sampfon  Camden,  a  native  of 
Lichfield,  in  Stafford  (hire,  having  fettled 
in  London  as  a  painter,  refided  in  the  Old  Bailey  ; 
his  mother  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Curwen, 
of  Workington,  in  Cumberland  :  their  fon  William 
Camden  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
fir  ft  at  Chrift's  Hofpital  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul's 
School.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  removed  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford  and  was  entered  as  a  fervitor 
at  Magdalen  College  :    this  he  left  for    Pembroke 
College,  then  known  as  Eroadgate  Hall,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  one  of  the 
canons  of  Chriftchurch,  his  tutor  and  patron,  he 
acquired    a    critically  accurate   knowledge  of   the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  he  efteemed  the 
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moft  effectual  means  of  forming  his  tafte  and 
moulding  his  judgment.  From  his  familiarity  at 
this  time  with  George  and  Richard  Carew  and 
others  is  to  be  dated  that  inclination  for  the  ftudy 
of  antiquities  for  which  he  afterwards  became  dif- 
tinguifhed.  Upon  leaving  the  Univerfity  he  made 
a  tour  of  a  great  part  of  England,  and  in  the  year 
1575,  obtained,  by  the  friendfhip  of  Dean  Good- 
man, the  appointment  of  Second  Matter  of  Weft- 
minder  School  :  here  he  contributed  towards  the 
attainment  of  claffical  learning,  by  compiling  a 
Greek  grammar  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  and  at 
length  attained  in  1593  the  office  of  Head  Matter. 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the 
"  Britannia"  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  the  great  re- 
ttorer  of  Geography,  whom  he  affifted  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  England  for  his  "  Theatrum  Orbis 
Terrarum,"  pubiifhed  at  Antwerp  in  1584;  and 
during  every  vacation  continued  his  furvey  of  the 
kingdom,  in  feveral  excurfions  making  notes  of 
remarkable  antiquities.  In  1582  he  travelled 
through  Suffolk  into  Yorkfhire,  returning  by  way 
of  Lancafhire. 

Camden  entered  on  his  tafk  with  the  genuine 
enthufiafm  of  an  antiquarian.  Topography  was 
then  a  new  fcience,  and  many  difficulties  had  to 
be  encountered,  particularly  in  the  names  of  places  ; 
the  Roman  orthography  and  terminations  had  con- 
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fiderably  obfcured  the  Britiih,  the  Saxons  had  fub- 
fequently  made  an  almoft  total  alteration,  and  the 
long  dominion  of  the   Normans*  had  effected  Hill 
further  changes  ;  to  acquire  this  portion  of  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  Camden  was  therefore  under 
the  necemty  of  mastering  a  language   which  had 
become  nearly  obfolete ;  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to 
obtain  the  means  of  detecting  the  etymology,  and 
explaining  the  meaning    of  many  obfcure  names. 
The  work  required  the  labours  of  a  learned  author, 
and  difplayed  a  wide  field  for  the  exertion  of  talent 
and  found  erudition,  combined  with  much  fagacity 
and  ingenuity  :   it  roufed  his  induftry,  and  ftimu- 
lated  his  ambition  to  do   his  country  honour  and 
literature  fervice.     It  was  written  in  Latin  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners,  and  was  printed  in   1586,  in 
o&avo,  with  this  title, — "  Britannia  five  florentiffi- 
morum    regnorum    Angliae,    Scotiae,    Hiberniae,  et 
Infularum  adjacentium,  ex  intima  antiquitate  cho- 
rographica  defcriptio,  &c,"  and  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  Burghley,  his  great  friend  and  patron. 

In  four  years  there  were  three  editions  publifhed 
in  London,  one  at  Frankfort,  and  one  in  another 
part  of  Germany.  A  fourth  edition  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1594,  in  which  the  author  enlarged 
much  upon  the  pedigrees  of  noble  houfes.  Camden, 
in  1597,  was  made  Clarenceux,  King  of  Arms, 
having  the  day  before  been  nominated,  for    form 
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fake,  Richmond  herald,  an  appointment  which 
greatly  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Arms.  In  1599  appeared  a  difcovery 
of  certain  errors  of  pedigrees  in  the  "  Britannia" 
of  1594,  which  were  corrected  in  the  fifth  edition, 
printed  in  1600,  where,  in  a  Latin  reply  to  Ralph 
Brooke,  the  author  of  the  difcovery,  he  treated  his 
adverfary's  knowledge  of  heraldry  with  unmerited 
contempt.  To  this  literary  controverfy  is  owing 
much  of  the  genealogical  information  now  made 
available. 

The  laft  edition  of  the  "Britannia"  which  re- 
ceived the  corrections  and  improvements  of  the 
author,  was  printed  in  folio  in  1607,  and  was  illuf- 
trated  by  maps,  copied  from  thofe  previoufly  pub- 
lifhed  by  Chriftopher  Saxton  ;  but  thefe  were  the 
firft  in  which  the  counties  are  divided  into  hundreds. 
It  was  fucceflivelv  tranflated  bv  Dr.  Philemon 
Holland,  Bifhop  Gibfon,  and  Richard  Gough. 

In  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  topographical 
knowledge  the  value  of  Camden's  "  Britannia  "  has 
not  been  diminifhed.  He  was  extremely  capable 
of  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken,  and  availed  himfelf 
of  the  fagacity  and  erudition  of  many  of  his  learned 
contemporaries. 

His  laft  work  was  the  "  Annals  of  Elizabeth," 
in  16 1 5, — a  book  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
all  the  fubfequent  hiftorians  of  England. 
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Camden  died  at  his  feat  at  Chiflehurft,  in  Kent, 
9th  Nov.  1623,  aet.  73,  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey  on  the  19th,  near  the  tomb  of  the 
learned  critic,  Cafaubon,  in  the  great  fouthern 
tranfept,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
ment, containing  a  half-length  figure  of  him,  refting 
his  hand  on  his  far-famed  "  Britannia." 

[Thomas  Moule.] 

For  the  few  Notes  introduced,  the  Pubiiiher  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower,  F.S.A.,  but 
whofe  health,  after  a  few  pages  were  printed,  pre- 
vented his  further  editorial  fuperintendence  of  the 
volume. 
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By  the  Grace  of  God,  Prince  Eleclor,  Arch-Dapifer  and  Vicar 
of  the  Sacred  Empire,  Count  Palatine  of  the  ancient  Princi- 
pality of  the  Rhene,  Duke  of  Bavare,  and  Knight 
of  the  ?nojl  lllujirious  Order  of  the  Garter. 


'T  hath  pleafed  your  Highnefs  to  ac- 
knowledg  to  have  received  much  con- 
tentment in  reading  the  defcription 
of  Great  Britain,  made  by  William 
Camden,  Efquire,  Clarenceux,  King  of  Arms.  And 
this  Book,  being  the  remains  of  that  greater  work, 
was  collected  by  him,  and  being  now  (with  fome 
Additions  of  mine)  to  be  printed,  it  moft  humbly 
craves  Patronage  from  your  Highnefs.  The  Au- 
thor was  worthily  admired  for  his  great  Learning, 
Wifdom,  and  Vertue  through  the  Chriftian  world. 
And  as  Pliny  faid  to  Vefpatian,  Benignum  etenim  ejl 
Cff  plenum  ingenui  pudoris  fateri  per  quos  profeceris ; 
it  were  a  crime  moft  wicked,  if  I  fhould  not  ac- 
knowledg  to  have  received  many  helps  and  much 
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furtherance  from  him  in  the  profeflicn  and  quality 
wherein  I  ferve  his  Majefty.  But  while  I  am 
mentioning  Benefits,  I  were  worthy  of  the  fouleft 
cenfure  my  felf,  if  I  mould  not  confefs  that  the 
greater*,  happinefs  that  ever  hath  or  can  befall  me, 
was  my  imployment  for  the  Prefentation  of  the 
moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  to  your  Highnefs 
in  the  Army  at  Bockftel.  And  {landing  thus 
deeply  obliged,  I  fhall  ever  pray,  that  fuccefsful  and 
perpetual  felicity  may  crown  your  Highnefs,  and 
that  in  your  Princely  Clemency  you  will  afford  a 
gracious  acceptance  to  the  humble  endeavours  of 

Your  Highneffes  thrice  humble 

and  moft  faithful  fervant, 

JO.  PHILIPOT, 

Somerfet  Herald. 
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BRITAINE. 


"HEREAS  I  have  purpofed  in  all  this 
treatife  to  confine  myfelf  within  the 
bounds  of  this  Ifle  of  Britain,  it  cannot 
be  impertinent,  at  the  very  entrance, 
to  fay  fomewhat  of  Britain,  which  is 
the  only  fubjec}  of  all  that  is  to  be  faid,  and  well 
known  to  be  the  moft  flourifhing  and  excellent, 
moft  renowned  and  famous  ifle  of  the  whole  world. 
So  rich  in  commodities,  fo  beautiful  in  fituation,  fo 
refplendent  in  all  glory,  that  if  the  moft  Omnipo- 
tent had  fafhioned  the  world  round  like  a  ring,  as 
he  did  like  a  globe,  it  might  have  been  moft  worthily 
the  only  gemme  therein. 

For  the  air  is  moft  temperate  and  wholefome, 
fited  in  the  middeft  of  the  temperate  zone,  fubjedt 
to  no  ftorms  and  tempefts  as  the  more  fouthern  and 
northern  are,  but  ftored  with  infinite  delicate  fowl. 
For  water,  it  is  walled  and  garded  with  the  ocean, 
moft  commodious  for  traffick  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  watered  with  pleafant  fifh-ful  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  which  yield  fafe  havens  and  roads,  and 
furnifhed  with  (hipping  and  failers,  that  it  may 
rightly  be  termed  the  "  Lady  of  the  Sea."  That  I 
may  fay  nothing  of  healthful  baths,  and   of  mears 
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ftored  both  with  fifh  and  fowl ;  the  earth  fertile  of 
all  kind  of  grain,  manured  with  good  hufbandry, 
rich  in  mineral  of  coals,  tinne,  lead,  copper,  not 
without  gold  and  filver  j1  abundant  in  pafture,  re- 
plenifhed  with  cattel  both  tame  and  wild  (for  it  hath 
more  parks  than  all  Europe  befides),  plentifully 
wooded,  provided  with  all  compleat  provifions  of 
war,  beautified  with  many  populous  cities,  fair  bor- 
roughs,  good  towns,  and  well-built  villages,  ftrong 
munitions,  magnificent  palaces  of  the  prince,  ftately 
houfes  of  the  nobility,  frequent  hofpitals,  beautiful 
churches,  fair  colledges,  as  well  in  other  places  as 
in  the  two  Univerfities,  which  are  comparable  to  all 
the  reft  in  Chriftendome,  not  only  in  antiquity,  but 
alfo  in  learning,  buildings,  and  endowments.  As 
for  government  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  which  is  the 
very  foul  of  a  kingdom,  I  need  to  fay  nothing,  when 
as  I  write  to  homeborn,  and  not  to  ftrangers. 

But  to  praife  Britain  according  as  the  dignity 
thereof  requires,  is  a  matter  which  may  exercife,  if 
not  tire,  the  happieft  wit  furnifhed  with  the  greateft 
variety  of  learning ;  and  fome  already  have  bufied 
their  brains  and  pens  herein  with  no  fmall  labour 
and  travel :  let,  therefore,  thefe  few  lines  in  this  be- 
half fuffice,  out  of  an  ancient  writer  : — "  Britain, 
thou  art  a  glorious  ifle,  extolled  and  renowned 
among   all  nations  ;  the  navies  of  Tharfis  cannot 


'  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  the  gold  of  Britain  ;  and  modern  geolo- 
gifts  have  found  that  precious  metal  in  infignificant  quantities, 
as,  for  inftance,  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  in  the  quartz  of  Gogo- 
fan,  near  Lampeter,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  in  a  fandpit  at  Chid- 
dingly,  co.  SuiTex.  Silver  in  larger  quantities  is  met  with  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  It  is  curious  that  our  great  antiquary- 
overlooks  iron  in  his  enumeration  of  Britilh  metals.  In  his 
days  this  article  was  the  liaple  manufacture  of  the  fouth-eaftern 
counties. — See  "  Contrib.  to  Literature,"  pp.  85,  et  feq. 
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be  compared  to  thy  {hipping,  bringing  in  all  precious 
commodities  of  the  world  :  the  fea  is  thy  wall,  and 
ftrong  fortifications  do  fecure  thy  ports  ;  chivalry, 
clergy  and  merchandife  do  flourifh  in  thee.  The 
Pifans,  Genovefes  and  Venetians  do  bring  thee 
faphires,  emeralds,  and  carbuncles  from  the  Eaft  : 
Afia  ferveth  thee  with  filk  and  purple,  Africa  with 
cinamon  and  balm,  Spain  with  gold,  and  Germany 
with  filver.  Thy  weaver,  Flanders,  doth  drape 
cloth  for  thee  of  thine  own  wooll  ;  thy  Gafcoigne  Gafcoigne 
doth  fend  thee  wine  ;  buck  and  doe  are  plentiful  in  j^V 
thy  forrefts  ;  droves  of  cattel  and  flocks  of  fheep  are  E,1si;" 
upon  thy  hills.  All  the  perfection  of  the  goodlieft 
land  is  in  thee.  Thou  haft  all  the  fowl  of  the  ayr. 
In  plenty  of  fifh  thou  doft  furpafs  all  regions.  And 
albeit  thou  art  not  ftretched  out  with  large  limits, 
yet  bordering  nations  clothed  with  thy  fleeces  do 
wonder  at  thee  for  thy  bleffed  plenty.  Thy  fwords 
have  been  turned  into  plough-mares  :  peace  and  re- 
ligion flourifheth  in  thee,  fo  that  thou  art  a  mirrour 
to  all  Chriftian  kingdomes." 

Adde  hereunto,  if  you  pleafe,  thefe  few  lines  out 
of  a  far  more  ancient  panegyrift  in  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great.  "  O  happy  Britain,  and  more 
blifsful  than  all  other  regions  !  Nature  hath  enriched 
thee  with  all  commodities  of  heaven  and  earth, 
wherein  there  is  neither  extreme  cold  in  winter, 
nor  fcorching  heat  in  fummer ;  wherein  there  is 
fuch  abundant  plenty  of  corn  as  may  fuffice  both  for 
bread  and  wine  ;  wherein  are  woods  without  wild 
hearts,  and  the  fields  without  noyfom  ferpents  ;  but 
infinite  numbers  of  milch  cattel,  and  fheep  weighed 
down  with  rich  fleeces;  and,  that  which  is  moft 
comfortable,  long  days  and  lightfome  nights." 

So  that,  not  without  caufe,  it  was  accounted  one 
of  the  faireft  and  moft  glorious  plumes  in  the  tri- 
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umphant  diadem  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  it 
was  a  province  under  the  fame  ;  and  was  truly  called 
by  Charles  the  Great "  the  ftore-houfe  and  granary 
of  the  whole  Weftern  world." 

But  whereas  the    faid  panegyrift   falleth  into  a 
gladfome   admiration,  how  from   hence   there  hath 
rifen   gracious   princes,  "  as    good   gods    honoured 
throughout  the  whole  world,"  that  if  ever,  as  it  was 
lately  to  our  glorious  joy  evidently  and  effectually 
verified  in  our  late  foveraign,  of  moft  dear,  facred, 
and  ever-glorious  memory,   Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
honour  of  her  time,  and  the  mirrour  of  fucceeding 
ages  ;  fo  with  an  allured  confidence,  we  hope  it  will 
likewife  be  proved  true  in  her  undoubted  and  right- 
ful fucceflbur,  our  dread  lord  and  foveraign,  that  to 
his   endlefs  honour,  Mercy  and  Truth,  Righteouf- 
nefs  and  Peace,  may  here  kifs  together ;  and  true 
Religion,  with  her  attendants  Joy,  Happinefs,  and 
Glory,  may  here  for  ever  feat  themfelves    under 
him,  in  whofe  perfon  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of 
England  and   Scotland,  hitherto  fevered,  are    now 
conjoyned,  and  begin  to  clofe  together  into  one,  in 
their  moft  ancient  name  of  Britain. 

If  any  would  undertake  the  honour  and  prece- 
dence of  Britain  before  other  realms  in  ferious  man- 
ner, (for  here  I  proteft,  once  for  all,  I  will  pafs  over 
each  thing  lightly  and  (lightly),  a  world  of  matter  at 
the  firft  view  would  prefent  itfelf  unto  him.  As 
that  the  true  Chriftian  religion  was  planted  here 
moft  anciently  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  Simon 
Zelotes,  Ariftobulus,  yea,  by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul,  as  may  be  proved  by  Dorotheus,  Theodoretus, 
Sophronius  ;  and  before  the  year  of  Chrift  200  it  was 
propagated,  as  Tertullian  writes,  to  places  of  Bri- 
tain, inaccejja  Romanis,  whither  the  Romans  never 
reached,  which  cannot  be  underftood  but  of  that 
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part  which  was  after  called  Scotland.      The  king- 
domes  alfo  are  moft  ancient,  held  of  God  alone,  ac- 
knowledging no  fuperiours,  in  no  vaflalage  to  em- 
perour   or  Pope.     The  power  of  the  kings   more  Tho.  Moore, 
abfolute  than  in  moft  other  kingdoms,  their  territo-  £d^p£u3 
ries  very  large  ;    for  the  kings  of  England,  befide   Ed-  h 
Ireland,  have  commanded  from  the  Ifles  of  Orkenay 
to  the  Pyrene  mountains,  and  are  de  jure  kings  of 
all  France  by  defcent.     The  kings  of  Scotland,  be- 
fide the   ample  realm   of  Scotland,  commands  the 
300  Weftern  Ifles,  the  30  of  Orkney,  and  Schet- 
iand.      Alfo,  which  was  accounted  a  fpecial  note  of 
majefty  in  former  ages,  the  kings  of  England,  with 
them  of  France,  Jerufalem,  Naples,  and  afterwards 
Scotland,  were  antiently  the  only  anointed  Kings  of 
Chriftendome ;  which   manner,  begun  among   the 
Jews,  was  recontinued  at  length  by  the  Chriftian 
emperours  of  Conftantinople,  with  this  word  at  the   caropaies. 
anointing  "L<r$i  ayiog,  that  is,  "  Be  holy,"  and  T<x& 
afjoj, "  Be  worthy ; "  and  from  thence  was  that  facred 
ceremony  brought  to  us  and  the  other  kingdome. 
In  refpedt  whereof  our  kings  are  capable  of  fpiritual 
jurifdi61ion,  according  to  that  of  our  law,  "  Reges 
facro   oleo    uncli  funt    fpiritualis  jurifdi£tionis    ca-   Term,  m- 
paces.  Edw.7 

As    for    that    admirable   gift,    hereditary   to    the 
anointed  princes  of  this  realm,  in  curing  the  king's   charffina 
evil,  I  refer  you  to  the   learned   difcourfe  thereof  Tooker. 
lately  written.1     Neither  would  it  be  forgotten  that 

1  This  fuperftition  has  been  too  often  treated  of  by  antiquaries 
to  require  further  illuftration  here  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  a 
relic  of  it  not  generally  known  has  furvived  within  my  own 
memory.  Aihburnham  Church,  co.  SufTex,  was  reforted  to, 
lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  fcrofulous  perfons,  im- 
prefTed  with  a  full  conviction  that  contact  of  the  affe<Sfed  part 
with  a  fhirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers  which  were  worn   by  King 
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England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  popes  (when  they 
fway'd  the  world,  and  their  authority  was  held  fa- 
cred)  was  preferred,  becaufe  it  contained  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  divifion  two  large  provinces,  which  had 
their  feveral  Legatinati,  whereas  France  had  fcantly 
one.  That  Scotland  was  by  them  accounted  an 
exempt  kingdome,  and  a  peculiar  property  apper- 
taining to  the  Roman  Chappel.  And  which  was 
accounted  in  that  age  a  matter  of  honour,  when  all 
Chriftianity  in  the  Council  of  Conflance  was  di- 
vided into  nations,  Anglicana  Natio  was  one  of  the 
principal,  and  no  fubaltern.  As  alfo  that  in  times 
paft  the  emperour  was  accounted  major  films  Eccle- 
fi<e,  the  king  of  France  filius  minor,  and  the  king 
of  England  filius  tertius  et  adoptivus.  And  fo  in 
general  councils,  as  the  king  of  France  had  place 
next  the  emperour  on  the  right  hand,  fo  the  king  of 
England  on  the  left ;  and  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as 
appeareth  in  an  ancient  Roman  provincial,  had  next 
place  before  Caftile.  And  howfoever  the  Spaniard 
fince  Charles  the  Fifth's  time  challengeth  the  primier 
place  in  regard  of  the  largenefs  of  his  dominions, 
Pope  Julius  the  Second  gave  fentence  for  England 
before  Spain  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
The  arch-bifhops  of  Canterbury,  who  were  an- 
ciently ftiled  Arch-bifhops  of  Britain,  were  adjudged 
by  the  popes  "tanquam  alteriusorbisPontificesmaxi- 
mi ;' '  and  they  had  their  place  in  all  general  councils  at 
the  pope's  right  foot.  The  title  alfo  of  Defenfor  fidei 
is  as  honourable,  and  more  juftly  conferred  upon 
the  king  of  England  than  either  ChriJiianiJJimus 
upon  the  French,  or  Catholicus  upon  the  Spaniard. 

Charles  the  Firft  on  the  fc  a  fib  Id  (and  which  became  the  pro- 
perty of  John  Afhburnham,  one  of  his  majefty's  attendants) 
would  effect  a  cure  !  Thefe  relics,  and  a  filver  watch  of  the 
monarch,  are  now  in  the  poffeilion  of  the  Earl  of  Afhburnham. 
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Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  which  is  fo  often  re- 
corded in  our  hiftories,  when  Brithwald  the  monk, 
not  long  before  the  Conqueft,  bufied  his  brain  much 
about  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  becaufe  the  blood 
royal  was  almoft   extinguifhed,  he    had  a    ftrange 
vifion,  and  heard  a  voyce,  which  forbade  him  to  be 
inquifitive  of  fuch  matters,  refounding  in  his  ears, 
uThe  kingdome   of  England  is  God's  own  king- 
dome,  and  for  it  God  himfelf  will  provide."1     But 
thefe   and  fuch  like  are  more  fit  for  a  graver  trea- 
tife  than  this.     I  will  perform  that  I  promifed,  in 
handling  nothing    ferioufly ;  and   therefore    I   will 
bring  you  in  fome  poets,  to  fpeak  in  this  behalf  for 
me,  and  will  begin  with  old  Alfred  of  Beverly,  who 
made  this  for  Britain  in  general,  which  you  muft 
not  read  with  a  cenforious  eye;   for  it  is,  as  the  reft 
I  will  cite,   of  the  middle  age,  having  heretofore 
ufed  all  of  more  ancient  and  better  times  in  another 
work.     But  thus  faid  he  of  Britain  : 

"  Infula  praedives  quae  toto  vix  eget  orbe, 

Et  cujus  totus  indiget  orbis  ope. 
Infula  praedives,  cujus  miretur,  et  optet, 

Delicias  Salomon,  Oftavianus  opes." 

For  Scotland,  the  north  part  of  Britain  one  lately,  Buchanans 
in  a  far  higher  ftrain  and  more  poetically,  fung  thefe  : 

"  Quis  tibi  frugiferae  memorabit  jugera  glebae, 
Aut  asris  gravidos,  et  plumbi  pondere  fulcos, 
Et  nitidos  auro  montes,  ferroq.  rigentes, 
Deq.  metalliferis  manantia  flumina  venis  : 
Qiueq.  beant  alias  communia  commoda  gentes  ?" 

For  Wales,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Britain,  an  old 
riming  poet2  fung  thus  : 


'  Seetheftoiyin  Malmefbury,  Dr.  Giles's  Trans,  p.  247. 

2  The  "  old  riming  poet  "  here  referred  to  is  Walter  Mapes, 
an  eccleliaftic  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote  feveral  Latin 


Hildebertus, 
Bifhop  of 
Main. 
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"  Terra  faecunda  fruclibus,  et  carnibus,  et  pifcibus, 
Domefticis,  Silveftribus,  Bobus,  Equis,  et  ovibus. 
Laeta  cuncla  feminibus,  culmis,  i'picis,  graminibus, 
Arvis,  pratis,  pecoribus,  herbis  gaudet  et  floribus, 
FJuminibus,  et  fontibus,  convallibus,  et  montibus. 
Convalles  pafhim  proterunt,  Montes  metalla  conferunt. 
Carbo  fub  terra?  cortice,  crefcit  viror  in  vertice, 
Calcem  per  artis  regulas,  prasbet  ad  tecla  tegulas. 
Epularum  materia,  mel,  lac,  et  lafticinia, 
Mulfum,  medo,  cerviiia,  abundat  in  hac  patria  : 
Et  quicquid  vitae  congrnit,  ubertim  terra  tribuit. 
Sed  ut  de  tantis  dotibus,  multa  concludam  brevibus, 
Stat  haec  in  orbis  angido,  ac  ii  Deus  a  feculo 
Hanc  daret  promptuarium  cundlorum  falutarium." 

But  for  England  an  old  Epigrammatift  made 
thefe  with  a  Profopopaeia  of  Nature,  the  indulgent 
mother  to  England,  which  doth  comprife  as  much 
as  the  beft  wits  can  now  conceive  in  that  behalf : 

"  Anglia  terra  ferax,  tibi  pax  fecura  quietem, 

Multiplicem  luxum  merx  opulenta  dedit. 
Tu  nimio  nee  ftric~ta  gelu,  nee  fydere  fervens, 

Clementi  caelo,  temperieque  places. 
Cum  pareret  Natura  parens,  varioq.  favore 

Divideret  dotes  omnibus  una  locis: 
Sepofuit  potiora  tibi,  matremque  profeffa 

Iniula  fis  fcelix,  plenaque  pacis,  ait. 
Quicquid  amat  luxus,  quicquid  defiderat  ufus, 

Ex  te  proveniet,  vel  aliunde  tibi." 

Accordingly  it  is  written  in  the  "Black  Book  of 
the  Exchequer"  that  our  anceftors  termed  England 
a  ftorehoufe  of  treafure,  and  a  paradife  of  pleafure 
in  this  verfe  : 

"  Divitiifque  finum,  deliciifque  larem. 
Matth.  Paris.         So  that    not    without    caufe    Pope  Innocentius 


poems.  The  one  here  quoted  is  entitled,  Cambria?  Epitome. 
Mapes's  poems  have  been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Efq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  1841. 
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the  4.  moft  willingly  and  efpecially  defired  to  fee 
"divitias  Londini,  et  delicias  Weftmonafterii ;  " 
And  would  often  fay — "  That  England  was  a  paradife 
or  garden  of  pleafure,  a  pit  which  could  never  be 
drawn  dry,  and  where  much  was,  much  might  be 
had." 

And  accordingly  in  that  age  thefe  verfes  were 
written  in  praife  of  England  : 

"  Anglia  dulce  folum,  quod  non  aliena  recenfque, 

Sed  tua  dulcedo  priftina  dulce  facit. 
Quae  nihil  a  Gallis,  led  Gallia  mutuat  a  te, 

Quicquid  honoris  habet,  quicquid  amoris  habet." 

Merry  Michael,1  the  Cornifh  poet,  piped  this  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  England,  but  with  a  mocking 
companion  of  Normandy,  when  the  French  ufurped 
in  the  time  of  King  John  : 

"  Nobilis  Anglia,  pocula,  prandia,  donat  et  aera, 
Terra  juvabilis  et  fociabilis,  agmine  plena, 
Omnibus  utilis  Anglia  fertilis  eft,  et  amaena  : 
Sed  miferabilis  et  lachrymabilis  abfque  caterva, 
Neuftria  debilis,  et  modo  flebilis  eft,  quia  ferva." 

I  know  not  whether  thefe  of  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton, though  more  ancient,  are  worthy  to  be  re- 
membred  : 

"Anglia  terrarum  decus;  et  flos  finitimarum, 

Eft  contenta  fui  fertilitate  boni. 
Externas  gentes  confumptis  rebus  egentes, 

Cum  fames  laedit,  recreat  et  reficit. 
Commoda  terra  latis,  mirandas  fertilitatis, 

Profperitate  viget,  cum  bona  pacis  habet." 

Old  Robert  of  Glocefter,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  honoured  his  country  with  thefe 

1  Michael  of  Cornwall  flouriflied  a.  D.  1250.  The  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  uncertain.  His  family  name  was 
Blaunpayn.    See  "Fuller's  Worthies,"  ed.  Nuttall,  vol.  i.  p.  3 15. 
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his  bed  Englifh  rimes,  which  I  doubt  not  but  fome 
(although  moft  now  are  of  the  new  cut)  will  give 
the  reading  : 

"  England  is  a  well  good  land  ;  in  the  (lead  beft 

Set  in  the  one  end  of  the  world,  and  reigneth  weft. 

The  lea  goeth  him  all  about,  he  ftint  as  an  yle  : 

Of  foes  it  need  the  lefs  doubt,  but  it  be  through  gile  : 

Of  folk  of  the  felf-land,  as  me  hath  I  fey  while. 

From  fouth  to  north  it  is  long,  eight  hundred  mile, 

And  two  hundred  mile  broad  from  eaft  to  weft  to  wend 

Amid  the  land  as  it  might  be,  and  not  as  in  the  one  end. 

Plenty  men  may  in  England  of  all  good  fee, 

But  folk  it  agult,  other  years  the  worfe  and  worfe  be. 

For  England  is  full  enough  of  fruit  and  of  treene, 

Of  woods  and  of  parks,  that  joy  it  is  to  feene.11 

Have  patience  alfo  to  read  that  which  followeth 
in  him  of  fome  cities  in  this  realm  : 

"  In  the  countrey  of  Canterbury  moft  plenty  of  Filh  is, 
And  moft  chafe  of  wild  beafts  about  Salisbury  I  wis. 
And  London  fhips  moft,  and  Wine  at  Winchefter. 
At  Hartford  Sheep  and  Oxe,  and  Fruit  at  Worcefter. 
Soap  about  Coventry,  and  Iron  at  Glocefter. 
Metal,  Lead,  and  Tin  in  the  County  of  Exeter. 
Everwike1  of  faireft  wood  ;  Lincoln  of  faireft  men. 
Cambridge  and  Huntingto'  moft  plenty  of  deep  venne. 
Ely  of  faireft  place  ;  of  faireft  fight  Rochefter." 

Far  fhort  was  he  that  would  comprife  the  ex- 
cellencies of  England  in  this  one  verfe  : 

"  Montes,  fontes,  pontes,  ecclefia,  fcemina,  lana." 

Mountains,   fountains,  bridges,  churches,  women, 
and  wool,  although  in  thefe  it  furpafleth. 
sam.  Dariei.  But   to    conclude   this,    moft    truly   our    Lucan 

fingeth  of  this  our  countrey. 

"  The  faireft  land,  that  from  her  thrufts  the  reft, 

As  if  (he  car'd  not  for  the  world  befide, 

A  world  within  her  felt"  with  wonders  bleft." 

1  York,  Eboracum. 
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^S  all  the  regions,  with  the  whole  world's 
frame,  and  all  therein,  was  created  by  the 
Almighty,  for  his  laft  and  moft  perfect  ciccro. 
work,  that  goodly,  upright,  provident, 
fubtile,  witty,  and  reafonable  creature,  which  the 
Greeks  call  av^ono;,  for  his  upright  look ;  the  Pet.  Nonnim. 
Latines  Homo,  for  that  he  was  made  of  mold  ;  and 
we,  with  the  Germans,  call  man  ;  whofe  principal 
part,  the  mind,  being  the  very  image  of  God,  and  a 
petty  world  within  himfelf:  fo  he  affigned,  in  his 
divine  Providence,  this  fo  happy  and  worthy  a 
region  to  men  of  anfwerable  worth,  if  not  fur- 
paiTing,  yet  equalling  the  moft  excellent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  both  in  the  endowments  of 
mind,  lineaments  of  body,  and  their  deportment 
both  in  peace  and  war  ;  as,  if  I  would  enter  into 
this  difcourfe,  I  could  very  ealily  fhew. 

But  overpaffing  their  natural  inclination  by 
heavenly  influence,  anfwerable  to  the  difpofition  of  ptoi.  in  Quad- 
Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittary  ;  and  Jupiter,  with  Mars,  rip" 
dominators  for  this  North-weft  part  of  the  world, 
which  maketh  them  impatient  of  fervitude,  lovers 
of  liberty,  martial  and  couragious  ;  I  will  only  in 
particular  note  fomewhat,  and  that  fummarily,  of 
the  Britains,  Scottifh,  and  Englifh,  the  three  prin- 
cipal Inhabitants. 

The  Britains,  the  moft  ancient  people  of  this  Britains. 
Ifle,  anciently  inhabited  the  fame  from  fea  to  fea, 
whofe  valour  and  prowefs  is  renowned  both  in 
Latine  and  Greek  monuments,  and  may  appear 
in  thefe  two  points,  which  I  will  here  only  note. 
Firft,  that  the  moft  puiflant  Roman  forces,  when  piinius. 
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Notitia  pro. 
vinciamm. 


they  were  at  the  higheft,  could  not  gain  of  them 
(being  but  then  a  half  naked  people)  in  thirty  whole 
years,  the  countries  from  the  Thames  to  Striviling. 
And  when  they  had  gained  them  and  brought  them 
into  form  of  a  province,  they  found  them  fo  war- 
like a  people,  that  the  Romans  levied  as  many 
Cohorts,  Companies,  and  Enfigns  of  Britains  from 
hence  for  the  fervice  of  Armenia,  /Egypt,  Illyricum, 
their  frontire  Countries,  as  from  any  other  of  their 
pia.  Britains.  Provinces  whatfoever.  As  for  thofe  Britains  which 
were  farther  North,  and  after,  as  is  moft  probable, 
called  Pi£ls  (for  that  they  ftill  painted  themfelves 
when  the  Southern  parts  were  brought  to  civility), 
they  not  only  moft  couragioufly  defended  their 
liberty,  but  offended  the  Romans  with  continual 
and  moft  dangerous  incurfions. 

The  other  remainder  of  the  Britains,  which  re- 
tired themfelves  to  the  Weft  parts,  now  called 
Wales,  with  like  honour  of  fortitude,  for  many 
hundred  years  repelled  the  yoke  both  of  the  Englifh 
and  Norman  ilavery.  In  which  time  how  warlike 
they  were,  I  will  ufe  no  other  teftimony  than  that 
of  King  Henry  the  Second,  in  his  letter  Emanuel, 
Emperour  of  Conftantinople :  "  The  Welch  Nation 
is  fo  adventurous,  that  they  dare  encounter  naked 
with  armed  men,  ready  to  fpend  their  blood  for 
their  countrey,  and  pawn  their  life  for  praife."  How 
aclive  and  ferviceable  they  were  when  King  Richard 
Cuer-de-lion  led  an  army  of  them  into  France, 
have  this  teftimony  of  William  Britto  (who  then 
lived)  in  his  fifth  book  of  Philippeidos  : — 


Welfh  Britains 


"  Protinus  extremis  Anglorum  finibus  agmen 
Wallorum  immenfum  numero  vocat,  ut  nemorofa 
Per  loca  difcurrant,  ferroque  ignique  furore 
Innato,  noftri  vaftent  connnia  regni. 

Gens  Wallenfis  habet  hoc  naturale  per  omnes 
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Indigenas,  primis  proprium  quod  fervat  ab  annis 
Pro  domibus  i'ylvas,  bellum  pro  pace  frequentat : 
Irafci  facilis,  agilis  per  devia  curib, 
Nee  foleis  plantas,  caligis  nee  crura  gravantur, 
Frigus  docla  pati,  nulli  ceffura  labori. 
Vefte  brevi,  corpus  nullis  oneratur  ab  armis. 
Nee  munit  thorace  latus,  nee  caffide  frontem, 
Sola  gerens,  hofti  caedem  quibus  inferat,  arma, 
Clavam  cum  jaculo,  venabula,  gela,  bipennem, 
Arcum  cum  pharetris,  nodolaque  tela,  vel  haftam 
Affiduis  gaudens  praedis,  fufoque  crurore.'" 

How  afterward,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  con- 
formed themfelves  to  all  civility,  and  the  reafon 
thereof  appeareth  by  thefe  lines  of  a  poet  then 
flourifhing  -,1 — 

"  Mores  antiqui  Britonum  jam  ex  convi&u  Saxonum 

Commutantur  in  melius,  ut  patet  ex  his  clarius. 

Hortos  et  agros  excolunt,  ad  oppida  fe  conferunt, 

Et  loricati  equitant,  et  ealceati  peditant, 

Urbane  fe  reficiunt,  et  iub  tapetis  dormiunt, 

Ut  judicentur  Anglici  nunc  potius,  quam  Wallici. 

Hujus  (1  quaeratur  ratio,  quietius  quam  lolito 

Cur  illi  vivant  hodie,  in  cauia  l'unt  divitix, 

Quas  cito  gens  haec  perderet,  fi  paffim  nunc  confligeret. 

Timor  damni  hos  retrahit,  nam  nil  habens  nil  metuit. 

Et  ut  dixit  Satyricus  :  Cantat  portator  vacuus 

Coram  latrone  tutior,  quam  phaleratus  ditior." 

And  fince  they  were  fubje£r.ed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  England,  they  have,  to  their  juft  praife, 
performed  all  parts  of  dutiful  loyalty  and  allegeance 
moft  faithfully  thereunto  ;  plentifully  yielding  Mar- 
tial Captains,  judicious  Civilians,  fkilful  common 
Lawyers,  learned  Divines,  compleat  Courtiers,  and 
adventurous  Souldiers.  In  which  commendations 
their  coufins  the    Cornifhmen  do  participate  pro- 


1  Walter   Mapes,  "  Cambriae   Epitome,"  line  185. 
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Englishmen. 


portionably,  although  they  were  fooner  brought 
under  the  Englifh  command. 

Great,  alfo,  is  the  glory  of  thofe  Britains  which, 
in  that  moft  doleful  time  of  the  Enp-lifh  invafion, 
withdrew  themfelves  into  the  weft  parts  of  Gallia, 
then  called  Armorica.  For  they  not  only  feated 
themfelves  there,  maugre  the  Romans  (then  indeed 
low,  and  near  fetting)  and  the  French  ;  but  alfo 
impofed  their  names  to  the  Countrey,  held  and  de- 
fended the  fame  againft  the  French,  until,  in  our 
Grandfathers  memory,  it  was  united  to  France  by 
the  facred  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Next  after  the  Britains,  the  Scottiih  men,  coming 
out  of  Ireland,  planted  themfelves  in  this  Ifle  on  the 
North  fide  of  Cluid,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
favour  of  the  Pidts,  with  whom  a  long  time  they 
annoyed  the  Southern  parts  ;  but  after  many  bloody 
battels  amongft  themfelves,  the  Scottifh  men  fub- 
dued  them,  and  eftablifhed  a  Kingdom  in  thofe 
parts,  which,  with  man-like  courage  and  warlike 
prowefs,  they  have  maintained,  and  have  purchafed 
great  honour  abroad.  For  the  French  cannot  but 
acknowledge  they  have  feldom  atchieved  any  honour- 
able acts  without  Scottiih  hands,  who  therefore  are 
defervedly  to  participate  the  Glory  with  them.  As 
alfo  divers  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Suitzer- 
land,  cannot  but  confefs  that  they  owe  to  the  Scot- 
tifh Nation  the  propagation  of  good  letters  and 
Chriftian  R.eligion  amongft  them. 

After  the  Scottifhmen,  the  Angles,  Englifhmen 
or  Saxons,  by  Gods  wonderful  Providence  were 
tranfplanted  hither  out  of  Germany ;  a  people 
compofed  of  the  valiant  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons, 
then  inhabiting  Jutland,  Holften,  and  the  fea-coafts, 
along  to  the  river  Rhene;  who,  in  fhort  time  fub- 
duing    the    Britains,    and    driving    them    into   the 
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mountainous  weftern  parts,  made  themfelves  a  ^eLaa^ar^ 
raoft  compleat  conqueft,  abiblute  lords  of  all  the 
better  foyl  thereof,  as  far  as  Orkeney.  Which 
cannot  be  doubted  of,  when  their  Englifh  tongue 
reacheth  fo  far  along  the  eaft  coaft,  unto  the  far- 
theft  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  people  thereof  are 
called  by  the  Highlandmen,  which  are  the  true 
Scots,  by  no  other  name  than  Saxons,  by  which 
they  alfo  call  us  the  Englifh. 

This  warlike,  victorious,  ftiff,  ftout,  and  vigorous 

Nation,  after  it  had,   as  it   were,  taken  root  here 

about    one    hundred    and  fixty   years,   and    fpread 

his  branches   far    and  wide,   being  mellowed    and 

mollified  by  the  miidnefs  of  the  foyl  and  fweet  air, 

was  prepared  in  fulnefs  of  time  for  the  firft  fpiritual 

bleffing  of  God  ;  I  mean  our  regeneration  in  Chrift, 

and  our  ingrafting  into  his  myftical  body  by  holy 

Baptifm.  Which  Beda,  our  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorian,   Lib.  a, cap.  1. 

recounteth  in  this  manner,  and  I   hope  you  will 

give  it  the  reading.  "  Gregory  the  Great,  Bifhop  of 

Rome,  on  a  time  faw  beautiful  boys  to  be  fold  in 

the  market  at  Rome,  and  demanded  from  whence 

they  were  ;  anfwer  was  made  him,  out  of  the  Ifle 

of  Britain.      Then    afked  he  again  whether   they 

were    Chriftians  or  no  ?  they  faid  no.     *  Alas  for 

pity,'  faid  Gregory,  c  that  the  foul  fiend  fhould  be 

Lord  of  fuch  fair  folks,  and  that  they  which  carry 

fuch  grace  in  their  countenances,  fhould  be  void  of 

grace   in  their  hearts.'     Then  he  would  know  of 

them  by  what  name  their  Nation  was  called,  and 

they  told  him,  'Anglefhmen.'    '  And  juftly  be  they 

fo    called '    (quoth  he),   <  for   they   have   Angelick 

faces,  and  feem  meet  to  be  made  coheirs  with  the 

Angels  in  heaven.'  " 

Since  which  time,  they  made  fuch  happy  progrefs 
in  the  Chriftian  profemon,  both  of  faith  and  works, 
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that  if  I  fhould  but  enter  into  confideration  there- 
of, I  fhould  be  overwhelmed  with  main  tides  of 
matter.  Many  and  admirable  monuments  thereof 
do  everywhere  at  home  prefent  themfelves  to  your 
view,  erected  in  former  times  (and  no  fmall  number 
in  our  age,  although  few  men  note  them),  not  for 
affectation  of  fame  or  oftentation  of  wealth,  but  to 
the  glory  of  God,  increafe  of  faith,  of  learning,  and 
to  maintenance  of  the  poor.  As  for  abroad,  the 
world  can  teftifie  that  four  Englifhmen  have  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity  eight  Nations  of  Europe:1 
Winfrid,  alias  Boniface,  the  Denfhire-man,  con- 
verted the  German  Saxons,  Franconians,  Heflians, 


1  This  is  a  remarkable  fa£t,  whatever  maybe  thought  of  the 
mode  of  converfion  employed  by  ibme  of  thefe  four  Englifh 
Evangelifts.  Winifrid, alias  Boniface — "the  Denihire  (Devon- 
fhire)  man,'"  was  patronized  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  who  lent 
him  to  Germany,  where,  in  the  diftricls  of  Bavaria,  Thuringia, 
Heffe,  Saxony,  and  Frienand,  he  baptized  a  hundred  thoufand 
"of  that  ftifF-necked  nation."  "  Bilious  "  Bale  fays  that  he 
converted  them  in  the  ftyle  of  Mahomet,  "  terrore  magis  quam 
do£trina," — a  charge  which  "  Worthy  "  Fuller  ingenioufly 
rebuts  (i.  400).  He  fufFered  martyrdom,  together  with  fifty- 
four  of  his  companions,  at  Borne  in  Friefland,  a.d.  755. 
Willebrod,  or  Willebald,  was  nephew  of  St.  Boniface,  con- 
verted the  Low  Germans,  and  died  bifhop  of  Eyfted  in  781. 
Nicholas  Breakfpeare,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Holy  See  in  the  converfion  of  the  Norwegians. 
"  Anti-chriftiano  charac~tere  Norwegios  fignavit,"  fays  Bale, 
with,  doubtlefs,  too  much  truth.  Thomas  Waldenfis,  of 
Walden  in  Effex,  a  Carmelite,  was  a  curious  illuftration  of  the 
"  lucus  a  non  lucendo j"  for,  as  Fuller  remarks,  he  might 
more  juftly  have  been  termed  "  Anti-Waldenfis,"  being  the 
moft  virulent  enemy  of  the  WicklifRtes,  the  fpiritual  defen- 
dants of  the  Waldenfes.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  his 
labours  in  the  converfion  of  the  Lithuanians,  he  was  a  fierce 
perfecutor, — "  the  bellows,"  as  quaint  old  Fuller  phrafes  it, 
"  which  blew  up  the  coals  for  the  burning  of  thofe  poor  Chrif- 
tians  in  England  under  King  Henry  the  Sixth." 
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and  Thuringians ;  Willebrod,  the  Northern  man, 
the  Frifians  and  Hollanders  ;  Nicholas  Brakefpeare 
of  Middlefex,  who  was  afterwards  called  Pope  Ha- 
drian, the  Norwegians;  and  not  long  fince,  Tho- 
mas de  Walden  ofEflex,  the  Lithuanians.  Neither 
will  I  here  note,  which  ftrangers  have  obferved, 
that  England  hath  bred  more  Princes  renowned  for 
fan£tity  than  any  Chriftian  Nation  whatfoever. 

It  doth  alfo  redound  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
England  that  our  countrymen  have  twice  been 
Schoolmafters  to  France  :  firft,  when  they  taught 
the  Gaules  the  difcipline  of  the  Druides ;  and 
after,  when  they  and  the  Scottifhmen  firft  taught 
the  French  the  liberal  Arts,  and  perfwaded  Carolus 
Magnus  to  found  the  Univerfity  of  Paris.  They 
alfo  brought  into  France  the  beft  laws  which  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  Burdeaux  have  now  in 
ufe.  They,  at  the  loweft  ebbe  of  learning,  amazed 
the  world  with  their  excellent  knowledge  in  Philo- 
fophy  and  Divinity ;  for  that  I  may  not  particulate 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  Irrefragable  DocStor, 
Schoolmafter  to  the  Angelique  DocStor  Thomas 
Aquinas,  one  Colledge  in  Oxford  brought  forth  in  Merton 
one  age  thofe  four  iights  of  learning,  Scotus  the  Coiledse 
Subtile,  Bradwardine  the  Profound,  Okham  the 
Invincible,  and  Burley  the  Perfpicuous,  and  as 
fome  fay,  Baconthorpe  the  Refolute  ;  which  titles 
they  had  by  the  common  confent  of  the  judicial 
and  learned  of  that  and  the  fucceeding  ages. 

Yet  their  military  glory  hath  furpafled  all  ;  for 
they  have  terrified  the  whole  world  with  their 
Arms  in  Syria,  iEgypt,  Cyprus,  Spain,  Sicily  and 
India. 

They  have  traverfed  with  mod  happy  victories 
both  France  and  Scotland,  brought  away  their 
Kings  captives,  conquered  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of 

c 
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Cypres,  which  King  Richard  the  firft  gave  frankly 
to  Guy  of  Lufignian  ;  and  lately,  with  a  maiden's 
hand,  mated  the  mightieft  Monarch  in  his  own 
Countries.  They,  befide  many  other  notable  dif- 
coveries,  twice  compaffed  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  with  admirable  fuccefs,  which  the  Spaniards 
have  yet  but  once  performed.  Good  Lord,  how 
fpacioufly  might  a  learned  pen  walk  in  this  argu- 
ment ! 

But  left  I  mould  feem  over  prodigal  in  the  praife 
of  my  countrymen,  I  will  only  prefent  you  with 
fome  few  verfes  in  this  behalf;  and  firft  this  Latine 
Rithme  of  the  middle  times,  in  praife  of  the  Engiifh 
Nation,  with  fome  clofe  cautions.  Its  quilted,  as 
it  were,  out  of  fhreds  of  divers  Poets,  fuch  as 
Scholars  do  call  a  Cento  : 

"  Quo  verfu  Anglorum  poflim  defcribere  gentem, 
Saspe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  fententia  mentem. 
Sunt  in  amicitias  percuflb  foedere  veri. 

Major  at  eft  virtus,  quam  quaerere,  parta  tueri. 
Sunt  bello  fortes,  alacres,  validique  duellis, 

Afpera  fed  pofitis  mitefcant  fecula  bellis. 
Sunt  nitidi,  culti  florent  virtutis  amore, 

Sed  nihil  eft  virtus,  nifi  cum  pietatis  honore. 
Quid  fit  avaritiae  peftis  gens  Anglica  nefcit, 

Crefcit  amor  dandi,  quantii  ipfa  pecunia  crefcit. 
^tas  prima  ftudet,  dare  large,  dando  virefcit. 

Vas  nifi  iincerum  quodcunque  infundis  acefcit. 
Lautior  eft  illis  cum  menfa  divite  cultus, 
Accedunt  hilares  femper  fuper  omnia  vultus. 
Non  ibi  Damaetas  pauper  dicit  Melibceo, 
In  cratere  meo  Thetis  eft  fociata  Lyaeo. 
Gratius  ingenium  datur  his,  et  gratia  morum, 
Sic  norunt  quam  fit  dulcis  mixtura  bonorum. 
Anglorum  cur  eft  gens  quaevis  invida  genti  ? 
Summa  petit  livor,  perflant  altirfima  venti." 

And  for  the  Scottifh  Nation  this  of  their  own 
Poet: 
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"  Ilia  pharetratis  eft  propria  gloria  Scotis, 

Cingere  venatu  laltus,  luperare  notando 

Flumina,  ferre  famem,  contemnere  frigora  et  seftus  : 

Nee  fofla  et  muris  patriam,  fed  Marte  tueri, 

Et  fpreta  incolumem  vita  defendere  famam, 

Polliciti  fervare  ridem  ianclumque  vereri 

Numen  amicitia?,  mores  non  munus  amare." 

The  merry,  free,  and  frank  difpofition  of  the  old 
Englifh  was  thus  defcribed  by  Alfred  of  Beverly  : 

"  Anglia  plena  jocis,  gens  libera  et  apta  jocari : 
Libera  gens  cui  libera  mens  et  libera  lingua, 
Sed  lingua  melior,  liberiorque  manus." 

The  defire  of  knowledge  in  the  Englifh,  the 
contempt  thereof  in  the  French  Britons,  and  the 
fwelling  pride  of  Normans,  was  thus  rhimed  on  in 
that  time  : 

"  Scire  Anglis  litis  eft,  fitis  eft  nefcire  Britannis, 
Faftus  Normannis  crelcit  crefcentibus  annis." 

Pope  Eugenius  the  fourth  faid,  that  the  English- 
men were  fit  for  any  thing,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  other  Nations,  were  it  not  for  their  waver- 
ing and  unfetled  lightnefs.     Policraticon. 

The  fweet  that  the  Pope  fucked  hence  a  long 
time  fo  eafily  gave  occafion  to  their  fuccefTors  to 
fuck  England  almoft  dry  with  extorting  from  the 
Clergy,  and  impofing  fuch  burdens  upon  them,  that 
Adam  de  Murymuth  called  Englishmen  "The 
Popes  Afles,  willing  to  bear  all  burdens  whatfo- 
ever."  In  this  refpe6t  another  Pope,  playing  upon 
people  at  his  pleafure,  faid  that  the  Italians  were 
VolatUia  cceli,  the  French  and  Spaniards  Pifces 
aquoris^  the  Englifh  and  Germans  Pecora  campi. 

Salt  and  fharp  was  he  which  faid,  French  and 
Englifh  do  not  read  as  they  write.  Flemings  and 
Germans  do  not  fing  as  they  prick.  Spaniards 
and  Italians  do  not  mean  as  they  fpeak. 
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The  hypercritical  controller  of  Poets,  Julius 
Scaliger,  doth  fo  feverely  cenfure  Nations,  that  he 
feemed  to  fit  in  the  chair  of  the  fcornful,  and 
therefore  I  will  omit  him  and  his  cenfures,  left  I 
might  feem  to  approve  them. 

Camerarius  more  moderately  writeth  :  "  The 
Germans  are  warlike,  plain-meaning  and  liberal ; 
The  Italians  proud,  vindicative  and  witty ;  The 
French  well  made,  intemperate  and  heady  ;  The 
Spaniards  difdainers,  advifed,  pilling  and  polling  ; 
Englishmen  ftirring,  trading,  bufie  and  painful." 

The  Frenchmen  are  not  altogether  untrue  and 
unfavourable  to  England  in  this  their  proverbial 
fpeech  :  "England  is  the  Paradife  of  women,  the 
Purgatory  of  fervants,  and  the  Hell  of  horfes." 

Lewes  Regius  or  Le  Roy,  in  his  viciflitudes, 
obferveth  that  the  Spaniards  commonly  are  haughty, 
the  Moors  difloyal,  the  Greeks  wary,  the  Italians 
advifed,  the  French  hardy,  the  French  and  Scots 
lufty  and  ftout. 

But  mod  true  this  may  feem  which  runneth 
currant  every  where  :  "  The  Bridges  of  Poland, 
the  Devotion  of  Italians,  the  Fafts  of  Germans, 
the  Monks  of  Boeme,  the  Nuns  of  Suaben,  the 
Religion  of  Pruze,  the  Conftancy  of  the  French, 
the  impatience  of  the  Spaniard,  the  new  Guife  of 
the  Englifh,  are  fuitable,  like  unto  like. 

A  certain  Italian  in  his  cenfuring  humour 
noteth,  that  fuch  is  the  humour  of  the  Englifhman, 
the  more  charge  and  authority  he  hath,  the  more 
matters  he  covets  to  thruft  himfelf  into,  albeit 
impertinent  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  efteemed 
above  that  he  is  ;  and  whatfoever  he  enterprifeth, 
either  for  favour  or  difpleafure,  he  maintaineth  by 
right  or  wrong. 

The  Welchmen,  our  neighbours,  or  rather  our 
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incorporate  countrymen,  both  by  approved  alle- 
geance  and  law,  in  their  Britifh  old  book  of  Tripli- 
cities,  write  :  "  As  welfh  men  do  love  Fire,  Salt, 
and  Drink  ;  the  Frenchmen  Women,  Weapons, 
and  Horfes  ;  fo  Englifhmen  do  efpecially  like  good 
Cheer,  Lands  and  Traffick."  This  good  chear 
cauieth  the  Germans  to  recharge  us  with  gluttony, 
when  we  charge  them  with  drunkennefs  ;  which, 
as  we  received  from  the  Danes,  fo  we  firfr.  taught  pjovius. 
the  French  all  their  Kitchen-fkill,  and  furnifhing 
their  Tables. 

And  in  the  fame  place  :  "The  Welfh  are  liberal, 
the  French  courteous,  the  Englifh  confident." 

Do6lor  Bourd1  fhall  end  thefe  matters, — who 
painted,  for  an  Englifh  man,  a  proper  fellow  naked, 
with  a  pair  of  Tailors  (hears  in  one  hand  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  on  his  arm, — with  thefe  rhimes — 
how  truly  and  aptly,  I  refer  to  each  mans  particular 
confideration : 

"  I  am  an  Englifhman,  and  naked  I  ftand  here, 

Mufing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  (hall  wear  ; 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what. 

All  new  fafliions  be  pleafant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee. 

Now  I  am  a  frifker,  all  men  on  me  look, 

What  fhould  I  do  but  fet  Cock  on  the  hoop  ? 

What  do  I  care,  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail : 

Then  am  I  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guife, 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wife, 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  Summers  day  : 

I  will  learn  Latine,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  fitting  on  my  bench. 

1  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  in  his  "  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,"  dedicated  to  the  princefs  (afterwards  queen) 
Mary.     See  SufTex  Archasological  Collections,  vol.  vi.  p.  204. 
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I  do  fear  no  man,  all  men  feareth  me  ; 

I  overcome  my  adverfaries  by  land  and  by  fea : 

I  had  no  peer,  if  to  my  felt"  I  were  true  ; 

Becaufe  I  am  not  fo,  divers  times  do  I  rue ; 

Yet  I  lack  nothing  :   I  have  all  things  at  will, 

If  I  were  wife  and  would  hold  my  felf  ftill, 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  King. 

But  I  have  fuch  matters  rowling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do  I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  fliall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind, 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend  I'l  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade, 

Who  fhall  let  me  ?  the  divels  nails  are  unpar'd  ; 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fafhions  I  love  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  fell. 

In  all  this  world  I  mail  have  but  a  time  : 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine." 


Languages. 


In  Hal.  104. 


ijROM  the  people  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  Languages.  Here  would  Scholars 
fhew  you  the  firft  confufion  of  Lan- 
guages out  of  Mofes,  that  the  Gods  had 
their  peculiar  tongue  out  of  Homer  ;  that  bruit 
Beafts,  Birds  and  Fifhes,  had  their  own  proper 
languages  out  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  They 
would  teach  you  out  of  Euphorus,  that  there  were 
but  two  and  fifty  tongues  in  the  world,  becaufe  fo 
many  fouls  out  of  Jacob  defcended  into  iEgypt ; 
and  out  of  Arnobius,  that  there  were  feventy  two. 
Albeit  Timofthenes  reporteth  that  in  Diofcurias,  a 
mart  Town  of  Colchis,  there  trafficked  three  hun- 
dred Nations  of  divers  languages  ;  And  howfoever 
our   Indian   or   American  difcoverers   fay,  that  in 
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every  fourfcore  mile  in  America,  and  in  every 
valley  almoft  of  Peru,  you  fhall  find  a  new  lan- 
guage. Neither  would  they  omit  the  Ifland  where 
the  people  have  cloven  tongues  out  of  the  fabulous 
Narrations  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  yea,  they  would 
lafh  out  of  the  Utopian  language  with 

"  Volvola  Barchin  hemam,  la  lalvola  drame  pagloni." 

"W  hen,  as  it  is  a  greater  glory  now  to  be  a  Lin- 
guift  than  a  Realift,  they  would  moreover  difcourfe 
at  large,  which  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word. 

Firft,  the  Britifh  tongue,  or  Welfh  (as  we  now  Britania 
call  it),  was  in  ufe  only  in  this  Ifland,  having  great 
affinity  with  the  old  Gallique  of  Gaul,  now  France, 
from  whence  the  firft  inhabitants  in  all  probability 
came  hither.  Afterward  the  Latin  was  taken  up, 
when  it  was  brought  into  the  form  of  a  Province, 
by  little  and  little  : — firft  about  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian,  according  to  that  notable  place  of  Tacitus, 
where  he  reporteth  that  Julius  Agricola,  Governour 
here  for  the  Romans,  preferred  the  Britains,  as 
able  to  do  more  by  wit  than  the  Gauls  by  ftudy  : 
"  Ut  qui  "  (faith  he)  "  modo  linguam  Romanam  ab-  Latine  tongue 
nuebant,  eloquentiam  concupifcerent.  Inde  etiam  province""13 
habitus  noftri  honor  et  frequens  toga:"  —  then 
when  Roman  Colonies  were  here  planted,  and  the 
people  ruled  by  Roman  laws,  written  in  the  Latine 
tongue ;  but  efpecially,  after  that,  all  born  in  the 
Roman  Provinces  were  enfranchifed  Citizens  of 
Rome  by  Adrian  the  Emperour,  as  S.  Chryfoft. 
writeth  ;  or  rather  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  Aurel. 
Victor  reporteth.  Then  the  world  accounted  them- 
felves  all  one  Nation,  and  fung,  "  Jam  cuncli  gens 
una  fumus."     As  Rutilius  to  Romes  praife  : 

"  Dumque  offers  vi£t is  proprii  confortia  juris, 
Urbem  fecifti,  quod  prius  or-bis  erat." 
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Hence  it  is  that  fo  many  latine  words  remain  in 
the  French,  Spanifh  and  other  tongues,  as  alfo 
from  the  Popes  practice,  who  impofed  the  Latine 
tongue  in  the  divine  Service,  as  a  token  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Roman  Sea. 

Notwithftanding,  in  this  Ifle  the  Britifh  over- 
grew the  Latine,  and  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and 
fome  villages  of  Cornwal,  intermingled  with  Pro- 
vincial Latine,  being  very  fignificative,  copious,  and 
pleafantly  running  upon  agnominations,  although 
harm  in  afpirations.  After  the  Iriih  tongue  was 
brought  into  the  Northweft  parts  of  the  Ifle  out  of 
Ireland  by  the  ancient  Scottifhmen,  and  there  yet 
remaineth.  Laftly,  the  Engiifh-Saxon  tongue  came 
in  by  the  Engliih-Saxons  out  of  Germany,  who 
valiantly  and  wifely  performed  here  all  the  three 
things  which  imply  a  full  conqueft — viz.  the  altera- 
tion of  laws,  language,  and  attire. 

This  Englifh  tongue  is  extracted,  as  the  nation, 
from  the  Germans,  the  moft  glorious  of  all  now 
extant  in  Europe  for  their  moral  and  martial 
vertues,  and  preferving  the  liberty  entire,  as  alfo 
for  propagating  their  language  by  happy  vidtories  in 
France  by  the  Francs  and  Burgundians  ;  in  this 
Ifle  by  the  Engliih-Saxons  ;  in  Italy  by  the  Heruli, 
Weft-Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  ;  in  Spain  by 
the  Suevians  and  Vandales.  And  this  tongue  is  of 
that  extenfion  at  this  prefent,  that  it  reacheth  from 
Switzerland,  and  from  the  fountains  of  Rhene  over 
all  ancient  Germany,  both  high  and  low,  as  far  as 
the  river  Viftula  (except  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  part 
of  Polonia,  which  fpealc  the  Sclavonian  tongue), 
and  alfo  over  Denmark,  Sueden,  Gotland,  Norway 
[and]  Ifland  to  the  Hyperborean  or  Frozen-Sea, 
without  any  great  variety,  as  I  could  prove  particu- 
larly.    But  let    this   fuffice,    that    for    the   Latine 
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conjun&ion  copulative  ET,  we  and  the  Saxons  in 
Germany  ufe  And,  the  Netherlands  End,  the 
Switzers  Vnnd,  other  Germans  Ond,  the  Got- 
landers  Vnt,  the  Iflanders  Ant,  as  the  old  Francs 
ufed  Elnd  and  Ind. 

And  to  the  honour  of  our  progenitors  (the  Eng- 
lifh  Saxons)  be  it  fpoken,  their  conqueft  was  more 
abfolute  here  over  the  Britains  than  either  of  the 
Francs  in  France  over  the  Gauls,  or  the  Goths 
and  Lombards  in  Italy  over  the  Romans,  or  of 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Moors  over  the  antient 
Spaniards  in  Spain  :  for  in  thofe  nations  much  of 
the  provincial  Latine  (I  mean  the  Latine  ufed 
whileft  they  were  Provinces  of  the  Romans)  re- 
maineth,  which  they  politickly  had  fpread  over  their 
Empire,  as  is  already  faid. 

But  the  Englifh-Saxon  conquerours  altered  the 
tongue  which  they  found  here  wholly,  fo  that  no 
Britifh  words  or  provincial  Latin  appeared  therein 
at  the  firft  ;  and  in  fhort  time  they  fpread  it  over 
this  whole  Ifland,  from  the  Orcades  to  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  except  a  few  barren  corners  in  the  Weft- 
em  parts,  whereunto  the  reliques  of  the  Britains 
and  Scots  retired,  preferving  in  them  both  their 
life  and  language.  For  certain  it  is  that  the  greateft 
and  beft  parts,  the  Eaft  and  South  of  Scotland, 
which  call  themfelves  the  Lowland-men,  fpeak  the 
Englifh  tongue,  varied  only  in  Diale£t,  as  defcended 
from  the  Englifh-Saxons ;  and  the  old  Scottifh, 
which  is  the  very  Irifh,  is  ufed  only  by  them  of 
the  Weft,  called  the  Hechland-men,  who  call  the 
other  as  the  Welfh  call  us  SafTons,  Saxons,  both 
in  refpect  of  language  and  original,  as  I  mewed 
before. 

I  dare  not  yet  here  affirm,  for  the  antiquity  of 
our  language,  that  our  great-great-great-grandfires 
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tongue  came  out  of  Perfia  ;  albeit  the  wonderful 
linguift,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  hath  obferved,  Fader, 
Moder,  Bruder,  bond,  &c.  in  the  Perfian  tongue, 
in  the  very  fence  as  we  now  ufe  them. 

It  will  not  be  unproper,  I  hope,  to  this  purpofe, 
if  I  note  out  of  the  Epiities  of  that  learned  Ambaf- 
fador  Bufbequius,  how  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Cherfoneflus,  in  the  uttermoft  part  of  Europe  Eaft- 
ward,  have  thefe  words,  Wind,  Silver,  Corn,  Salt, 
Fifti,  Son,  Apple,  Waggen,  Singen,  Ilanda,  Beard, 
with  many  other,  in  the  very  fame  fence  and  figni- 
fication  as  they  now  are  in  ufe  with  us ;  whereat  I 
marvelled  not  a  little  when  I  firft  read  it.  But 
nothing  can  be  gathered  thereby  but  that  the 
Saxons,  our  progenitors,  which  planted  themfelves 
here  in  the  Weft,  did  alfo,  to  their  glory,  place 
Colonies  likewife  there  in  the  Eaft.1 

As  in  the  Latine  tongue,  the  learned  make,  in 
refpeit  of  time,  four  Idioms — the  Ancient,  the 
Latine,  the  Roman,  the  Mixt ;  fo  we  in  ours  may 
make  the  Ancient,  Englifh-Saxon,  and  the  Mixt. 
But  that  you  may  fee  how  powerful  Time  is  in 
altering  tongues  as  all  things  elfe,  I  will  fet  down 
the  Lords  Prayer  as  it  was  tranflated  in  fundry 
ages,  that  you  may  fee  by  what  degrees  our  tongue 
is  rifen,  and  thereby  conjecture  how  in  time  it  may 
alter  and  fall  again. 

If  we  could  fet  it  down  in  the  ancient  Saxon — I 
mean  in  the  tongue  which  the  Englifh  ufed  at  their 

'  This  notion  of  Camden  has  recently  been  revived  by  one 
or  two  ethnologifts,  without,  as  I  venture  to  think,  any  fub- 
ftantial  evidence.  The  tide  of  population,  and  confequently 
of  language,  has  ever  fet  weftward.  The  correfpondence  be- 
tween Englifh  and  Oriental  words,  noticed  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  paffage,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  afcribed  to  a  com- 
mon parentage  in  middle  Afia. 
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firft  arrival  here,  about  440  years  after  Chrifts 
birth— it  would  feem  moft  ftrange  and  harm  Dutch, 
or  Geberiih,  as  women  call  it ;  or  when  they  firft 
embraced  Chriftianity,  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
600.  But  the  ancienteft  that  I  can  find  was  about 
900  years  fince,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  700, 
found  in  antient  Saxon  glofTed  Evangelifts,  in  the 
hands  of  my  good  friend  M.  Robert  Bowyer, 
written  by  Eadfride,  the  eight  Bifhop  of  Lindif-  Holy Ifland- 
fame  (which  after  was  translated  to  Durham),  and 
divided  according  to  the  ancient  Canon  of  Eufe- 
bius,  not  into  chapters ;  for  Stephen  Langton, 
Archb.  of  Canterbury,  firft  divided  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures into  Chapters,  as  Robert  Stephan  did  lately 
into  verfes  ;  and  thus  it  is  : 


"  Our       Father       which       art       in       heaven 
Vren     Fader         thic  arth      in       heofnas, 

be       hallowed       thine     name.  come 

Sic     gehalgud        thin       noma     to       cymeth 

thy     kingdom.      Be      thy      will   fo     as    in 
thin  ric.  Sic     thin    willa  iue    is     in 

heaven      and     in     earth.  Our       lofe 

heofnas,     and     in     eortho.  Vren     hlaf 

Super-Jlantial      give       us       to       day,       and 
ofer     vvittlic        fel  us      to       daeg,     and 

forgive      us      debts       ours,    fo       <we    for- 
forgef        us      fcylda     urna,    iue     we     for- 

give         debts  ours,       and    do     not     lead 

gefan       fcyldgum     vrum ;  and     no    inlead 

us       into    temptation.     But     deliver     every  one 
vfith  in      cuftnung.       Ah      gefrig       vrich 

from    evil. 
from    ifle.     Amen." 
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Some  two  hundred  years  after,  I  find  this  fome- 
what  varied  in  two  Tranflations  : 


*  Gewurth 
thin  willa. 


\  Vrum 
gyletndum. 


%  Sothlice. 


"  Thur     vre     fader     the     eait     on     heofenum 

Si     thin     nama     gehalgod.     Cum     thin     ric. 

*Si    thin    willa    on    eorthan,    fwa    fwa    on    heofe- 

daily 
num.  Syle    us    to    daeg    urn    daegthanlican    hlaf 

trefpajfes 
And    forgif  us   ure   gylras   fwa,  fwa  we   for- 

againft  us  ha<ve  trefpaffed 
gifathf    tham    the    with    us    agyltath.  And    ne 

led    the    us   on    coftnung,    Ac    alys   us   from 

Be  it  fo. 
yfle.  %  Si  it  fwa." 

About  an  hundred  and  threefcore  years  after,  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  fecond,  I  find  this 
rhime  fent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Adrian,  an  Englifh- 
man,  to  be  taught  to  the  people  : 

"Ure  fadyr  in  heaven  rich, 

Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich  : 

Thou  bring  us  thy  michel  blifs, 

Als  hit  in  heaven  y-do, 

Evar  in  yearth  been  it  alfo  : 

That  holy  bread  that  lafteth  ay, 

Thou  fend  it  ous  this  ilke  day. 

Forgive  ous  all  that  we  have  don, 

As  we  forgivet  uch  other  mon  : 

Ne  let  ous  fall  into  no  founding, 

Ac  fhield  ous  fro  the  fowl  thing.     Amen." 

Neither  was  there  any  great  variation  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  3,  as  appeareth  in  this  of  that 
age,  as  I  conjecture  by  the  Character : 

"  Fader  that  art  in  heaven  blifs, 
Thin  helge  nam  it  wurth  the  blifs. 
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Cumen  and  mot  thy  kingdom, 

Thin  holy  will  it  be  all  don. 

In  heaven  and  in  erdh  alio,  / 

So  it  fhall  bin  full  well  Ic  tro. 

Gif  us  all  bread  on  this  day, 

And  forgif  us  ure  fins, 

As  we  do  ure  wider  wins  : 

Let  us  not  in  fonding  fall, 

Oac  fro  evil  thu  fyld  us  all.     Amen." 

In  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  fecond,  about  a 
hundred  and  odde  years  after,  it  was  fo  mollified 
that  it  came  to  be  thus,  as  it  is  in  the  Translation 
of  Wickeliffe,  with  fome  Latine  words  now  in- 
ferted,  whereas  there  was  not  one  before  : 

"  Our  fadyr,  that  art  in  heaven  ;  halloed  be  thy  name  ;  thy 
kingdom  com  to  ;  be  thy  will  done,  fo  in  heaven,  and  in  erth  : 
gif  to  us  this  day  our  bread  over  other  fubftance  :  and  forgif 
to  us  our  dettis,  as  we  forgeven  to  our  detters,  and  leed  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  fro  evil.     Amen." 

Hitherto  will  our  fparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great-grandfathers  Englifh,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well  than  to  fpeak  minion-like,  and  left  more 
glory  to  us  by  their  exploiting  of  great  A£ts,  than 
we  fhall  do  by  our  forging  of  new  words  and  un- 
couth phrafes.1 

Great,  verily,  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue,  before 
the  Norman  Conqueft,  in  this — that  the  oldEnglifh 
could  exprefs  moft  aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the 
mind  in  their  own  tongue  without  borrowing  from 
any.     As  for  example  : 


1  Well  faid,  great  "  Nourice  of  Antiquitie  !  "  But  what 
would  you  fay,  now,  to  the  condition  of  your  venerable  mother 
tongue,  when,  according  to  an  able  modern  writer,  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, "  we  are  indebted  to  the  language  of  the  Romans  for  far 
the  greater  portion  of  our  vocabulary!  " 
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The  holy  fervice  of  God,  which  the  Latins 
called  Religion,  becaufe  it  knitted  the  minds  of 
men  together — and  moft  people  of  Europe  have 
borrowed  the  fame  from  them — they  called  moft 
fignificantly  Ean-faftnes,  as  the  one  and  only  aflu- 
rance  and  faft  anchor-hold  of  our  fouls  health. 

The  gladfome  tidings  of  our  falvation,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Evangelion,  and  other  Nations  in 
the  fame  word,  they  called  Godfpel — that  is,  Gods 
fpeech. 

For  our  Saviour,  which  we  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  they  from  the  Latin  Salvator,  they 
called  in  their  own  word  Haelend,  from  Hael — 
that  is,  Salus,  fafety  ;  which  we  retain  ftill  in  Al- 
hael  and  Waf-hael — that  is,  Ave,  Salve,  Sis  falvus. 

They  could  call  the  difciples  of  Chrift  Learning 
Cnihtas,  that  is,  Learning  Servitors  ;  for  Cniht, 
which  is  now  a  name  of  worfhip,  fignified  with 
them  an  Attendant,  or  fervitour. 

They  could  name  the  Pharifees,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  Sunder-halgens,  as  holy  religious  men, 
which  had  fundered  and  fevered  themfelves  from 
other. 

The  Scribes  they  could  call  in  their  proper  figni- 
fication,  as  Book-men,  Bocer.  So  they  called 
parchment,  which  we  have  catcht  from  the  Latin 
pergamenutn,  Book-fell,  in  refpe6t  of  the  ufe. 

So  they  could  call  the  Sacrament  Haligdome,  as 
holy  judgment  ;  for  fo  it  is  according  as  we  re- 
ceive it. 

They  could  call  fertility  and  fruitfulnefs  of  land 
fignificatively  Eordef-weld,  as  wealth  of  the  earth. 

They  could  call  a  Comet  a  fixed  Star,  which  is 
all  one  with  Stella  crinita  or  cometa.  So  they  did 
call  the  judgment-feat  Domefettle. 

That   which    we    call    the    Parliament,    of  the 
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French  Parler,  to  fpeak,  they  called  a  Wittenmot, 
as  the  Meeting  and  affembly  of  wife  men. 

The  certain  and  inward  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  in  our  mind,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  in 
the  Latine  word  we  call  confcience^  they  called  Inwit, 
as  that  which  they  did  inwardly  wit  and  wote,  that 
is,  know  certainly. 

That  in  a  River  which  the  Latines  call  Jheus, 
and  Canalis,  and  from  thence  moft  Nations  of 
Europe  name  the  Chanel,  Kanel,  Canale,  &c. 
they  properly  called  the  Stream-race. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  were  they  def- 
titute  of  fignificative  words  ;  for  he  whom  we  of  a 
French  and  Englifh  compound  word  call  Grand- 
father, they  called  Ealdfader  •,  whom  we  call  Great 
Grandfather,  they  called  Thirda-fader ;  fo,  him 
which  we  call  Great  Great  Grandfather,  they 
called  Forda-fader,  and  his  father  Fiftha-fader. 

An  Eunuch,  for  whom  we  have  no  name,  but 
from  the  Greeks,  they  couid  aptly  name  Unitana, 
that  is,  without  ftones,  as  we  ufe  unfpotted  for 
without  fpot,  Unlearned  for  without  learning. 

A  covetous  man,  whom  we  fo  call  of  the  French 
Convcitefey  they  truly  called  Git-for,  as  a  fore  and 
eagre  Getter  and  Gatherer. 

That  which  the  Latines  call  Abortus^  and  we  in 
many  words  Untimely  birth,  or  Born  before  the 
full  time,  they  called  A4if-born. 

A  Porter,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
French,  they  could  in  their  own  word  as  fignifica- 
tively  call  a  Doreward. 


1  The  lofs  of  thefe  old  terms  indicative  of  anceftral  degrees 
from  our  language  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  much  more  expreflive  and  clear  in  this  reipedt  than 
the  Latin  az>us,  proavus,  aba-vus,  atwvus,  tritavus,  Sec. 
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I  could  particulate  in  many  more,  but  this  would 
appear  moft  plentifully,  if  the  labours  of  the  learned 
Gentlemen  Mafter  Laurence  Nowel,  of  Lincolns- 
Inne,  who  firft  in  our  time  recalled  the  ftudy 
hereof,  Mafter  William  Lambert,  Mafter  I.  Jofce- 
lin,  Mafter  Fr.  Tate,  were  once  publifhed  ;  other- 
wife  it  is  to  be  feared  that  devouring  Time  in  few 
years  will  utterly  fwallow  it,  without  hope  of 
recovery. 

The  alteration  and  admiration  in  our  tongue,  as 
in  all  others,  hath  been  brought  in  by  entrance  of 
Strangers,  as  Danes,  Normans  and  others,  which 
have  fwarmed   hither  ;  by  traffick,  for  new  words 
as  well  as  for  new  wares,  have  always  come  in  by 
the  tyrant  Time,  which  altereth  all  under  heaven  ; 
by  Ufe,  which  fwayeth  moft,  and  hath  an  abfolute 
command  in  words,  and  by  pregnant  wits  :   fpecially 
fince    that    learning,    after    long   banifhment,  was 
recalled  in  the   time  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  it 
hath  been   beautified    and    enriched   out  of  other 
good  tongues,  partly  by  enfranchifing  and  enden- 
izing   ftrange  words,  partly  by  refining  and   molli- 
fying old  words,  partly  by  implanting   new  words 
with     artificial     compofition,     happily    containing 
themfelves  within   the   bounds  prefcribed  by  Ho- 
race :   So   that  our  tongue  is  (and  I  doubt  not  but 
hath  been)   as  copious,   pithy   and   fignificative   as 
any  other  tongue  in  Europe  ;  and  I  hope  we  are 
not  yet,   and    fhall    not    hereafter    come    to,    that 
which   Seneca  faw  in   his    time  :    "  When    mens 
minds  begin  once   to  inure   themfelves   to  diflike, 
whatfoever    is    ufual    is    difdained.      They    affect 
novelty  in  fpeech,   they  recal   fore-worn   and  un- 
couth words,  they   forge   new  phrafes,    and    that 
which  is  neweft   is  beft  liked  ;  there  is  prefump- 
tuous  and  far  fetching  of  words.     And  fome  there 
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are  that  think  it  a  grace  if  their  fpeech  do  hover, 
and  thereby  hold  the  hearer  in  fufpence."  You 
know  what  followeth. 

Omitting  this,  pardon  me,  and  think  me  not 
over-bailanced  with  affection  if  I  think  that  our 
Englifh  tongue  is,  I  will  not  fay,  as  facred  as  the 
Hebrew  or  as  learned  as  the  Greek  ;  but  as  fluent 
as  the  Latin,  as  courteous  as  the  Spanifh,  as  Court- 
like as  the  French,  and  as  amorous  as  the  Italian,  as 
fome  Italianated  amorous  have  confefled.  Neither 
hath  any  thing  detracted  more  from  the  dignity  of 
our  tongue  than  our  own  affecting  of  forraign 
tongues,  by  admiring,  praifing,  and  ltudying  them 
above  meafure  ;  whereas  the  wife  Romans  thought 
no  fmall  part  of  their  honour  to  confift  in  the 
honour  of  their  language,  efteeming  it  a  difhonour 
to  anfwer  any  forraigner  in  his  own  language  :  as 
for  a  long  time  the  Englifh  placed  in  the  borrough- 
towns  of  Ireland  and  Wales  would  admit  neither 
Irifh  nor  Welfh  among  them.  And  not  long  fince, 
for  the  honour  of  our  native  tongue,  Henry  Fitz- 
Allen,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  his  travel  into  Italy, 
and  the  Lord  William  Howard  of  Effingham,  in 
his  government  of  Calice,  albeit  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  other  forreign  tongues,  would  anfwer  no 
ffrangers  by  word  or  writing  but  only  in  Englifh  : 
as  in  this  confideration  alfo  before  them,  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  in  his  Ambafiage  into  France,  commanded 
all  his  fervants  to  ufe  no  French,  but  meer  Englifh 
to  the  French,  in  all  communication  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  Monofyllables  fo  rife  in  our  tongue, 
which  were  not  fo  originally,  although  they  are 
unfitting  for  verfes  and  meafures,  yet  are  they  moft 
fit  for  expreffing  briefly  the  fir  It  conceits  of  trie 
mind,  or  lntentionalia,  as  they  call  them  in  Schools  ; 
fo   that  we  can  fet  down   more    matter   in  fewer 
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lines  than  any  other  language.1     Neither  do  we  or 
the  Welfh  fo  curtale  the  Latine,  that  we  make  all 

in  cata-  therein  Monofyllables,  as  Jofeph  Scaliger  chargeth 
us  ;  who  in  the  mean  time  forgetteth  that  his 
Frenchmen  have  put  in  their  provifo  in  the  Edidt 
of  Pacification  in  the  Grammatical  war,  that  they 
might  not  pronounce  Latine  diftindlly,  and  the 
Iriih  not  to  obferve  quantity  of  fyllables.  I  cannot 
yet  but  confefs  that  we  have  corruptly  contracted 
moil  names,  both  of  men  and  places,  if  they  were 
of  more  than  two  fyllables,  and  thereby  hath  enfued 
no  little  obfcurity. 

Whereas  our  tongue  is  mixed  it  is  no  difgrace, 
when  as  all  the  tongues  of  Europe  do  participate 
interchangeably  the  one  of  the  other,  and  in  the 
learned  tongues  there  hath  been  like  borrowing 
one  from  another  ;  as  the  prefent  French  is  com- 
pofed  of  Latine,  German,  and  the  old  Gallique  ;  the 
Italian,  of  Latine  and  German-Gotifh  ;  and  the 
Spanifh,  of  Latine,  Gotifh-German,  and  Arabique, 

in  Mithri-  or  Morifquo.  Yet  it  is  falfe,  which  Gefner  af- 
firmeth,  that  our  tongue  is  the  mofl:  mixt  and  cor- 
rupt of  all  other  :  for  if  it  may  pleafe  any  to  com- 
pare but  the  Lords  Prayer  in  other  languages,  he 
fhall  find  as  few  Latine  and  borrowed  forreign 
words  in  ours  as  in  any  other  whatfoever  ;  notwith- 
standing the  diverfity  of  Nations  which  have 
fwarmed  hither,  and  the  practice  of  the  Normans, 
who,  as  a  monument  of  their  Conquer!,  would 
have   yoaked  the   Englifh   under   their    tongue,   as 

1  This  remark  is  doubtlefs  applicable  to  molt  modern  lan- 
guages, but  it  will  hardly  apply  to  the  ciaffical  tongues, 
efpecially  the  Latin,  the  terfenels  of  which  is  unapproached  in 
Englifh.  Ex  uno  dil'ce,  in  the  phraie  Clam  patre  abiit,  three 
words,  which  it  takes  nine  Englifh  words  to  render:  He 
wsnt  away  |  without  the  knowledge  of  |  his  father! 
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they  did  under  their  command,  by  compelling  them 
to  teach  their  children  in  Schools  nothing  but 
French  ;  by  fetting  down  their  Laws  in  the  Nor- 
man-French, and  enforcing  them  moll:  rigoroufly 
to  plead  and  to  be  impleaded,  in  that  tongue  only, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years,  until  King 
Edward  the  Third  enlarged  them  firft  from  that 
bondage  :  fince  which  time  our  language  hath 
rifen  by  little,  and  the  Proverb  proved  untrue 
which  fo  long  had  been  ufed,  "Jack  would  be  a 
Gentleman  if  he  could  ipeak  any  French." 

Herein  is  a  notable  Argument  of  our  Anceftors 
ftedfaftnefs  in  efteeming  and  retaining  their  own 
tongue  ;  for,  as  before  the  Conqueft  they  mifliked 
nothing  more  in  King  Edward  the  Confeffor  than 
that  he  was  Frenchified,  and  accounted  the  defire 
of  forreign  language  then  to  be  a  foretoken  of  the 
bringing  in  of  forreign  powers,  which  indeed  hap- 
pened ;  in  like  manner,  after  the  Conqueft,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  enforcements  of  the  Normans 
in  fupplanting  it,  and  the  nature  of  men  which  is 
moft  pliable,  with  a  curious  jollity  to  fafhion  and 
frame  themfelves  according  to  the  manners,  attire, 
and  language  of  the  Conquerours  ;  yet,  in  all  that 
long  fpace  of  300  years  they  intermingled  very  few 
French-Norman  words,  except  fome  terms  of  law, 
hunting,  hawking,  and  dicing  ;  when  as  we  within 
thefe  60  years  have  incorporated  fo  many  Latine 
and  French,  as  the  third  part  of  our  tongue  con- 
fifteth  now  in  them.  But  like  themfelves  continue 
ftill  thofe  old  Englishmen  which  were  planted  in 
Ireland,  in  Fingal,  and  the  Countrey  of  Weysford,1 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  2,  who  yet  ftill 
continue  their  ancient  attire  and  tongue,  infomuch 

'   Wexford. 
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that  an  Englifh  gentleman,  not  long  fince  fent 
thither  in  Commiffion  among  them,  faid  that  he 
would  quickly  understand  the  Irifh  when  they 
I'pake  the  ancient  Englifh.  So  that  our  anceftors 
Teemed  in  part  as  jealous  of  their  native  language 
as  thofe  Britons  which  paffed  hence  into  Armorica 
in  France,  and  marrying  Arrange  women  there,  did 
cut  out  their  tongues,  left  their  children  mould 
corrupt  their  language  with  their  mothers  tongue  ; 
or  as  the  Germans,  which  have  mod  of  all  Nations 
oppofed  themfelves  againft  all  innovations  in  habit 
and  language. 

Whereas  the  Hebrew  Rabbines  fay,  and  that 
truly,  that  Nature  hath  given  man  five  inftruments 
for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters — the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  throat,  I 
will  not  deny  but  fome  among  us  do  pronounce 
more  fully,  fome  flatly,  fome  broadly,  and  no  few 
mincingly  (offending  in  defect,  excefs  or  change  of 
letters),  which  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  per- 
fons  and  their  education  than  to  the  language  : 
when  as  generally  we  pronounce,  by  the  confef- 
iion  of  ftrangers,  as  fweetly,  fmoothlv,  and  mode- 
rately as  any  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  the 
world,  who  are  noted  to  foupe  their  words  out  of 
the  throat  with  fat  and  full  fpirits. 

This  variety  of  pronunciation  hath  brought  in 
fome  diverfity  of  Orthography,  and  hereupon  Sir 
John  Price,  to  the  derogation  of  our  tongue  and 
glory  of  his  Welfh,  reporteth  that  a  fentence  fpoken 
by  him  in  Englifh,  and  penned  out  of  his  mouth  bv 
four  good  Secretaries  feverally,  for  trial  of  our 
Orthography,  was  fo  fet  down  bv  them  that  they 
all  differed  one  from  the  other  in  many  letters  ; 
whereas  fo  many  Welfh,  writing  the  fame  likewife 
in  their  tongue,  varied  not  in  any  one  letter  at  all. 
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Well,  I  will  not  derogate  from  the  good  Knight's 
credit ;  yet  it  hath  been  (ten  where  ten  Engiifh, 
writing  the  fame  fentence,  have  all  fo  concurred, 
that  among  them  all  there  hath  been  no  other  dif- 
ference than  the  adding,  or  omitting  once  or  twice, 
of  our  filent  E  in  the  end  of  fome  words.  As  for 
the  Welfh,  I  could  never  happen  on  two  of  that 
Nation  together  that  would  acknowledge  that  they 
could  write  their  own  language. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  her  Majefties  Secretary  not 
long  fince,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment, 
occafioned  by  fome  uncertainty  of  our  Orthography, 
though  it  feem  grounded  upon  found  Reafon  and 
Cuftome,  laboured  to  reduce  it  to  certain  heads. 
Seeing  that  whereas  of  Necemty  there  muft  be  fo 
many  letters  in  every  tongue  as  there  are  fimple 
and  fingle  founds,  that  the  Latine  letters  were  not 
fufficient  to  exprefs  all  our  fimple  founds  ;  there- 
fore he  wifhed  that  we  fhould  have  A  fhort  and  A 
long,  because  a  in9l^an,and  in  Man  of  horfe,  hath 
different  founds ;  E  long,  as  in  Men,  moderate  ; 
and  e  fhort,  as  in  <3$CM,  and  an  Engiifh  e,  as  in 
trjCC,  ftjCC,  l1^,  me;  I  long  and  I  fhort,  as  in  Bi, 
per,  and  Bi,  emere ;  O  fhort  and  O  long,  as  in 
fmoke  of  a  woman,  and  fmoke  of  the  fire  ;  V  long, 
as  in  But,  Ocrea,  and  V  fhort,  as  in  But,  Sed;  and 
v  for  y  Greek,  as  flu,  nu,  tru.  For  conibnants  he 
would  have  C  be  never  ufed  but  for  Ch,  as  it  was 
among  the  old  Engiifh,  and  K  in  all  other  words  ; 
for  Th  he  would  have  the  Saxon  letter  Thome, 
which  was  a  D  with  a  dafh  through  the  head,  or  p  ; 
for  I  confonant  the  Saxon  5,  as  get,  not  Jeat,  for 
Ieat-ftone,  gay  for  jay  ;  O.  if  he  were  King  of  the 
A,  B,  C,  fhould  be  put  to  the  horn  and  banifhed, 
and  Ku  in  his  place,  as  Kuik  not  quick,  Kuarel 
not  Quarcl;   Z  he  would  have  ufed  for  the  fofter 
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S,  or  eth,  or  es,  as  diz  for  dieth,  Viz  for  lies,  and 
the  fame  S  inverted  for  Jhy  as  Sal  tor  fh all,  fie s  for 
fiejh.  Thus  briefly  I  have  fet  you  down  his  device, 
which  albeit  Sound  and  Reafon  feemed  to  coun- 
tenance, yet  that  Tyrant  Cuftome  hath  fo  con- 
fronted that  it  will  never  be  admitted. 

If  it  be  any  glory,  which  the  French  and  Dutch 
do  brag  of,  that  many  words  in  their  tongues  do 
not  differ  from  the  Greek,  I  can  fhew  you  as  many 
in  the  Englifh  ;  whereof  I  will  give  you  a  few  for  a 
tafle,  as  they  have  offered  themfelves  in  reading  ; 
but  withal,  I  truft  you  will  not  gather  by  confe- 
quence  that  we  are  defcended  from  the  Grecians. 
Who  doth  not  fee  identity  in  thefe  words,  as  if  the 
one  defcended  from  the  other  ? 

Kaxliw,  to  call. 
naroc,  a  path. 

Aa7TTO>,  to  lap. 

'Pan?,  rain. 
'Pawi'^Efv,  to  rap. 
AoiVSo?,  laft. 
zeoj,  to  feeth. 
QpciTvg,  rarti. 
Neo?,  new. 
rpao-Tt?,  grafs. 
"Op^a-ro?,  an  orchard. 
KpEx<«,  to  creak. 
'Ac-Tip,  a  ftar. 
"oxo?,  whole. 

<S>av\oc,  folll. 

e«p,  a  deer. 
'PatfSbc,  a  rod. 
'Paa-Tuim,  relt. 
Mini,  the  moon. 
Mu\r,,  a  mill. 
TtT0of,  a  teat. 
7xa<pri,  a  ftiip. 
2rpo'<}>o?,  a  rope. 

KaX7ra£E~v,  to  gallop. 

"Ap^S)  ache. 
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'pAjCo?,  a  rag. 
KTu'jua?!  a  climbing. 
Oi/flap,  an  udder. 
"Oapoi,  whorilh  iport. 

Ki/e-at,  to  kifs. 
"  kyyioQau,  to  hang. 
"Epa,  earth. 
Kipa^of,  a  crab. 
«<wXoj,  a  phoal. 
AjJ^vsj,  a  link. 

K07TT»,  to  cut. 
'Paic~v,  to  raze  out. 
"il^pa,  oker. 
Ma.Ka.ai,  to  mock. 

'EXass-cnv,  lefs. 

'a^/vw,  an  axe. 

2xi7TT£Tv,    tO    feoff. 

irpujwfAi,  to  ftrow. 
Xa.py.r>,  a  fkirmiih. 
KupiaKh,  a  Church. 
norhfiov,  a  pot. 
Mvc-Ta^Ef,  Muftaches. 
Qvpct,  a  door, 
'oxxaj,  a  hulk. 
Kaxau,  to  you  know  what. 

With  many  more,  if  a  man  could  be  at  leifure  to 
gather  them  with  Budaeus,  Baifius,  Junius,  Pi- 
chardus,  and  others.1 

Hereby  may  be  feen  the  original  of  fome  Englifh 
words,  and  that  the  Etymology  or  reafon  whence 
many  other  are  derived,  befide  them  already  fpeci- 
fied,  may  as  well  be  found  in  our  tongue  as  in  the 
learned  Tongues,  though  with  fome  difficulty  ;  for 
that  herein,  as  in  other  tongues,  the  truth  lieth 
hidden  and  is  not  eafily  found,  as  both  Varro  and 
Ifidore  do  acknowledg.  But  an  indifferent  man 
may  judge  that  our  name  of  the  moft  divine  power, 

1  Add  Gala-day,  a  holiday,  from  ra\a,  milk.  See  Juncate 
or  Junketings,  where  milk  is  a  principal  ingredient. 
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God,  is  better  derived  from  Good,  the  chief  attri- 
bute of  God,  than  Deus  from  ©eo^,  becaufe  God  is 
to  be  feared.  So  Winter  from  Wind,  Summer 
from  the  Sun,  Lent  from  fpringing,  becaufe  it 
falleth  in  the  Spring  ;  for  which  our  Progenitours 
the  Germans  ufe  Glent.  The  feaft  of  Chrift's 
Rifing,  Eafter,  from  the  old  word  Eaft,  which  we 
now  ufe  for  the  place  of  the  rifing  of  the  Sun  ; 
Sayl,  as  the  Sea-hail ;  Windor  or  Window,  as  a 
door  againft.  the  wind  ;  King,  from  Coning,  for  fo 
our  Great-grandfathers  called  them,  which  one 
word  implyeth  two  moft  important  matters  in  a 
Governour,  Power  and  Skill  ;  and  many  other, 
better  anfwering  in  found  and  fence  than  thofe  of 
the  Latines  :  Frater  quafi  fere  alter ;  "Tempejias 
quaji  Tempus  pe/iis ;  Caput  a  capiendo;  Digiti  quia 
decenter  juncli  ;  Cura  quia  cor  urit ;  Peccare  quafi 
pedam  capere. 

Dionyfius,  a  Greek  coyner  of  Etymologies,  is 
commended  by  Athenaeus,  in  his  fupper-guls,  table- 
talkers,  or  Deipnofophijlce,  for  making  moufe-traps 
of  Mujleria;  and  verily,  if  that  be  commendable, 
the  Mint-mafters  of  our  Etymologies  deferve  no  lefs 
commendation,  for  they  have  merrily  forged  Mony, 
for  My-hony:  Flatter,  from  flie  at  her;  Shovell, 
from  ihove-full  ;  Mayd,  as  my  ayd  ;  Maftief,  as 
Mafe-thief ;  Staff,  as  Stay  of ;  Beer,  Be  here;  Si- 
mony, See-mony;   Stirrup,  a  Stayr-up,  &c. 

This  merry  playing  with  words,  too  much  ufed 
by  fome,  hath  occafioned  a  great  and  high  perfon- 
age  to  fay,  that  as  the  Italian  tongue  is  fit  for 
courting,  the  Spanifh  for  treating;  the  French  for 
traffick,  fo  the  Eng'ifh  is  mofc  fit  for  trifling  and 
toying.  And  fo  doth  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  feem  to 
think,  when  as  in  his  time  he  faith,  the  Englifh  and 
Welfh  delighted   much   in  licking  the   letter,  and 
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clapping  together  of  Agnominations.  But  now  will 
I  concmde  this  trifling  difcourfe  with  a  true  tale 
out  of  an  antient  Hiirorian. 

Of  the  effectual  power  of  words,  great  difputes 
have  been  of  great  wits  in  all  Ages  :  the  Pytha- 
goreans extolled  it;  the  impious  Jews  afcribed  all 
miracles  to  a  name  which  was  ingraved  in  the  re- 
veftiary  of  the  Temple,  watched  by  two  brazen 
dogs,  which  one  flole  away  and  enfeamed  it  in  his 
thigh,  as  you  may  read  in  Oforius  de  Sapientia, 
and  the  like  in  Rabbi  Hamas  Speculation  ;  and 
ftrange  it  is  what  Samonicus  Serenus  aicribed  to 
the  word  Abradacarba,  againfl  Agues.  But  there 
was  one  true  Eng'.ifh  word,  of  as  great  if  not 
greater  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  ufe,  and 
will  be  thought  for  found  barbarous,  but  therefore 
of  more  efficacy  (as  it  pleafeth  Porphyrie);  and  in 
fignihcation  it  fignirleth,  as  it  feemeth,  no  more 
than  abject,  bafe-minded,  falfe-hearted,  coward  or 
nidget.  Yet  it  hath  levied  Armies  and  fubdued  re-  vide 
beliious  enemies;  and  that  I  may  hold  you  no  watts  in' 
longer,  it  is  Niding  :  For  when  there  was  a  dan-  ^at*. 
gerous  rebellion  againft  King  William  Rufus,  and  WiUiam 
Rochefter  Caflle,  then  the  moft.  important  and 
ftrongeft  Fort  of  this  Realm  was  ftoutly  kept 
againlt  him,  after  that  he  had  but  proclaimed  that 
his  fubje£ts  mould  repair  thither  to  his  Camp,  upon 
no  other  penalty,  but  that  whofoever  refufed  to 
come  fhould  be  reputed  a  Niding,  they  fwarmed  Niding. 
to  him  immediately  from  all  fides  in  fuch  numbers 
that  he  had  in  a  few  days  an  infinite  Army,  and  the 
Rebels  therewith  were  fo  terrified  that  they  forth- 
with yielded.  But  while  I  run  on  in  this  courfe  of 
our  Eng'ifh  tongue,  rather  refpedfing  matter  than 
words,  I  forget  that  I  may  be  charged  by  the 
minion  refiners  of  Englifh  neither  to  write  State 
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Englifh,  Court  Englifh,  nor  Secretary  Englifh,  and 
verily  I  acknowledge  it.  Sufficient  it  is  for  me  if 
I  have  waded  hitherto  in  the  fourth  kind,  which  is 
plain  Englifh,  leaving  to  fuch  as  are  compleat  in  all 
to  fupply  whatfoever  remaineth. 


The  Excellency  of  the  English  Tongue, 
by  R.  C.1  of  Anthony  Esquire  to  W.  C. 

•T  were  raoft  fitting  (in  refpe£r.  of  difcre- 
tion)  that  men  mould  firft  weigh  matters 
with  judgment,  and  then  encline  their 
affection  where  the  greateft  reafon 
fwayeth.  But  ordinarily  it  falleth  out  to  the  con- 
trary ;  for  either  by  cuftom  we  firft  fettle  our 
affection,  and  then  afterward  draw  in  thofe  argu- 
ments to  approve  it,  which  mould  have  foregone, 
to  perfwade  our  felves.  This  prepofterous  courfe, 
feeing  antiquity  from  our  elders  and  univerfality  of 
our  neighbours  do  entitle  with  a  right,  I  hold  my 
felf  the  more  freely  warranted  dtlirare^  not  only 
cum  vulgo  but  alfo  cum  fapientibus,  in  feeking  out 
with  what  commendations  I  may  attire  our  Englifh 
language,  as  Stephanus  had  done  for  the  French, 
and  divers  others  for  theirs. 
Four  points  Locutio  is  defined,  An'imi  fenfus  per  vocem  ex~ 
Xgueagin  preffio,  On  which  ground  I  build  thefe  confe- 
quences  :  That  the  firft  and  principal  point  fought 
in  every  language  is  that  we  may  exprefs  the 
meaning  of  our  minds  aptly  each  to  other.      Next, 

1  Richard  Carew,  the  well  known  author  of  the  "  Survey  of 
Cornwall,"  born  1555,  died  i6zo. 
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that  we  may  do  it  readily  without  great  ado  ;  then 
fully,  fo  as  others  may  throughly  conceive  us ; 
and,  laft  of  all,  handfomly,  that  thofe  to  whom  we 
fpeak  may  take  pleafure  in  hearing  us,  fo  as  what- 
foever  tongue  will  gain  the  race  of  perfection,  muft 
run  on  thefe  four  wheels — Signiricancy,  Eailnefs, 
Copioufnefs  and  Sweetnefs,  of  which  the  two  fore- 
moft  import  a  neceflity,  the  two  latter  a  delight. 
Now  if  I  can  prove  that  our  Englifh  language,  for 
all,  or  the  moll,  is  matchable,  if  not  preferrable 
before  any  other  in  ufe  at  this  day,  I  hope  the 
aflent  of  any  impartial  Reader  will  pafs  on  my 
fide  ;  And  how  I  endeavour  to  perform  the  fame 
this  fhort  labour  fhall  manifeft. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Significancy:  it  confifteth   signjfi_ 
in  the  letters,  words  and  phrafes  ;  and  becaufe  the   cancy- 
Greek  and   Latine  have  ever  born  away  the  pre- 
rogative from  all  other  tongues,  they  fhall  ferve  as 
touch-ftones  to  make  our  trial  by. 

For  letters,  we  have  K  more  than  the  Greeks  ;   Letters. 
K  and  Y  more  than  the  Latines,  and  W  more  than 
them  both,  or  the  French  and  Italians. 

In  thofe  common  to  them  and  us,  we  have  the 
ufe  of  the  Greek  B  in  our  V,  of  our  B  they  have 
none  ;  fo  have  we  of  their  A  and  ©  in  our  Th, 
which  in  that  and  things  exprefleth  both  ;  but  of 
our  D  they  have  none.  Likewife  their  T  we  turn 
to  another  ufe  in  yield,  than  they  can  ;  and  as  for 
E,  G  and  I,  neither  Greeks  nor  Latines  can  make 
profit  of  them  as  we  do  in  thefe  words,  Each, 
Edge,  Joy.  True  it  is  that  we,  in  pronouncing  the 
Latine,  ufe  them  alfo  after  this  manner  ;  but  the 
fame  in  regard  of  the  antient  and  right  Roman 
delivery  altogether  abufively,  as  may  appear  by 
Scaliger,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Lipfius,  and  others. 

Now  for  the  fignificancy  of  words,  as  every  In-   words. 
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dknduum  is  but  one,  fo  in  our  Native  Englifh  Saxon 
language,  we  find  many  of  them  fuitably  exprefled 
by  words  of  one  fyllable  ;  thofe  confifting  of  more 
are  borrowed  from  other  Nations  ;  the  examples 
are  infinite,  and  therefore  I  will  omit  them  as 
fufficiently  notorious. 

interjec-  Again,  for  exprefling  our  paffions,  our  interjec- 
tions are  very  apt  and  forcible ;  as,  finding  our 
felves  fomewhat  aggrieved,  we  cry,  Ah  ;  if  more 
deeply,  Oh  ;  when  we  pity,  Alas  ;  when  we  be- 
moan, Alack  ;  neither  of  them  fo  effeminate  as  the 
Italian  Deh,  or  the  French  Helas.  In  deteftation 
we  fay  Phy,  as  if  therewithall  we  mould  fpit  ;  In 
attention,  Haa ;  in  calling  Whoup  ;  in  hallowing 
Wahahow ;  all  which  (in  my  ear)  feem  to  be 
derived  from  the  very  natures  of  thofe  feveral 
affeflions. 

compofi-        Go  we  from  hence  to  the  compolition  of  words, 

words.  and  therein  our  language  hath  a  peculiar  grace,  a 
like  fignihcancy,  and  more  fhort  than  the  Greeks  •, 
for  example,  in  Moldwarp  we  exprefs  the  nature  of 
that  beaft  ;  in  handkercher,  the  thing  and  his  ufe  ; 
in  upright,  that  vertue  by  a  Metaphor  j  in  Wifdom 
and  Domes-day,  fo  many  fentences  as  words;  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  for  I  give  only  a  tafte  that  may 
dire£t  others  to  a  fuller  obfervation  of  what  my 
fudden  memory  cannot  reprefent  unto  me.  It 
may  pafs  alfo  the  maffers  of  this  fignihcancy,  that 

Names,  in  a  manner  all  the  proper  names  of  our  people  do 
import  fomewhat,  which  from  a  peculiar  note  at 
firft  of  fome  one  of  the  Progenitours  in  procefs  of 
time  inverted  it  felf  in  a  pofleffion  of  the  pofterity, 
even  as  we  fee  like  often  befall  to  thofe  whole 
fathers  bare  fome  uncouth  Chriftian  names.  Yet 
for  the  moil  part  we  avoid  the  blemifh  given  by  the 
Romans,  in  like  cafes,  who  diftinguifhed  the  perfons 
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by  the  imperfections  in  their  bodies,1  from  whence 
grew  their  Nafones,  Labeones,  Frontones,  Den- 
tones,  and  fuch  like,  how  ever  Macrobius  co'oureth 
the  fame.  Yea  fo  figniflcant  are  our  words,  that  ^Equi- 
among  them  fundry  fingle  ones  ferve  to  exprefs 
divers  things,  as  by  Bill  is  meant  weapon,  a  fcroll, 
and  a  bird's  beak  ;  by  Grave,  fober,  a  tomb,  and  to 
carve  ;  and  by  Light,  mark,  match,  file,  fore,  and 
pray,  the  femblable. 

Again,  fome  fentences,  in  the  fame  words  carry 
a  divers  fence,  as,  till  defart  ground  :  fome  fignifie 
one  thing  forward,  and  another  backward,  as  Feeler 
I  was  no  fo,  Of  on  faw  I  releef.  Some  fignifie  one 
felf  thing  forward  and  backward,  as  Ded  deemed, 
I  ioi,  reviver,  and  this,  Eye  did  Madam  Erre  ;  Some 
carry  a  contrary  fence  backward  to  that  they  did  for- 
ward, as  I  did  level  ere  veu,  veu  ere  level  did  I. 

Some  deliver  a  contrary  fence  by  the  divers 
pointing  as  the  "  Epiftle  in  Doclour  Wiifon's 
Rhetorick,"  and  many  fuch  like,  which  a  curious 
head,  leafure  and  time  might  pick  out. 

Neither  may  I  omit  the  fignificancy  of  our  Pro-  Pro- 
verbs, concife  in  words,  but  plentiful  in  number  ; 
briefly  pointing  at  many  great  matters,  and  under 
the   circuit   of  a   few  iyllables   prefcribing   fundry 
available  caveats. 

Laftly,  our  fpeech  doth  not  confift  only  of  words,   mcu- 
but  in  a  fort  even  of  deeds,  as  when  we  exprefs  a  p'c 
matter  by  Metaphors,  wherein  the  Engliih  is  very 
fruitful  and  forcible. 


1  I  think  Mafter  Carew  is  not  happy  in  this  remark.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  produce  a  confiderable  catalogue  of  Englim 
family  names  derived  from  perfonal  deformities.  Let  Ciuik- 
fhank,  Longfhank,  Greathead,  Longhead,  Crump  (crooked), 
Camoys,  (ihub-noied),  Heavifide,  and  Heavybeard  iuffice. 
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Eafinefs 
to  be 

learned. 


To  learn 
others. 


C'opiouf- 

neis. 


Borrow  - 
ing. 


And  fo  much  for  the  fignificancy  of  our  Lan- 
guage in  meaning. 

Now  for  his  ealinefs  in  learning,  the  fame  fhooteth 
out  into  branches.  The  one  of  others  learning  our 
language;  the  fecond  of  our  learning  that  of  others. 
For  the  firft,  the  moft  part  of  our  words  (as  I  have 
touched)  are  Monofyllables,  and  fo  the  fewer  in 
tale,  and  the  fooner  reduced  to  memory,  neither 
are  we  loaden  with  thofe  declenfions,  flexions  and 
variations,  which  are  incident  to  many  other 
Tongues,  but  a  few  Articles  govern  all  our  Verbs 
and  Nouns,  and  fo  we  read  a  very  fhort  Grammar. 

For  eafie  learning  of  other  Languages  by  ours, 
let  thefe  ferve  as  proofs  :  there  are  many  Italian 
words  which  the  French  men  cannot  pronounce  ; 
as  accio,  for  which  he  faith  Ajhio ;  many  of  the 
French  which  the  Italian  can  hardly  come  away 
withall ;  as  BaylLr  chagzni  Pojiillon ;  many  in  ours 
which  neither  of  them  can  utter,  as  Hedge,  Water. 
So  that  a  ftranger,  though  never  fo  long  converfant 
amongft  us,  carrieth  evermore  a  watchword  upon 
his  tongue  to  defcry  him  by  ;  but  turn  an  English- 
man at  any  time  of  his  age  into  what  Countrey  fo- 
ever,  allowing  him  due  refpite,  and  you  fhall  fee 
him  profit  fo  well,  that  the  imitation  of  his  utter- 
ance will  in  nothing  differ  from  the  pattern  of  that 
Native  Language.  The  want  of  which  towardnefs 
coft  the  Ephraimites  their  fkins  ;  neither  doth  this 
crofs  my  former  aflertion  of  others  eafie  learning 
our  Language.  For  I  mean  of  the  fence  and  words, 
and  not  touching  the  pronunciation. 

But  I  muff,  now  enter  into  the  large  field  of  our 
tongues  copioufnefs,  and  perhaps  long  wander  up 
and  down  without  finding  eafie  way  of  IfTue,  and 
yet  leave  many  parts  thereof  unfurveyed. 

My  firft  proof  of  our  plenty  I  borrow  from  the 
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choice  which  is  given  us  by  the  ufe  of  divers  Lan- 
guages. The  ground  of  our  own  appertaineth  to 
the  old  Saxon,  iittle  differing  from  the  prefent  Low 
Dutch,  becaufe  they  more  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours have  hitherto  preferved  that  fpeech  from  any 
great  forreign  mixture  ;  here  amongit,  the  Brittains 
have  left  divers  of  their  words  interfowed,  as  it 
were,  thereby  making  a  continual  claim  to  their 
ancient  poffeffion.  We  may  alfo  trace  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  Danifh  bitter  (though  not  long  during) 
foveraignty  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  Roman  alfo  im- 
parted unto  us  of  his  Latine  riches  with  no  fparing 
hand.  Our  Neighbours  the  French  have  been 
likewife  contented  we  lhould  take  up  by  retail  as 
well  their  terms  as  their  fafhions  :  or  rather  we 
retain  yet  but  fome  remnant  of  that  which  once 
here  bare  all  the  fway,  and  daily  renew  the  ftore. 
So  have  our  Italian  travellers  brought  us  acquainted 
with  their  fweet  relifhed  phrafes,  which  (fo  their 
conditions  crept  not  in  withall)  were  the  better 
tolerable,  yea,  even  we  feek  to  make  our  good  of 
our  late  Spanifh  enemy,  and  fear  as  littie  the  hurt 
of  his  tongue,  as  the  dint  of  his  fword.  Seeing 
then  we  borrow  (and  that  not  lhamefully)  from  the 
Dutch,  the  Britain,  the  Roman,  the  Dane,  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  Spaniard  ;  how  can  our 
flock  be  other  than  exceeding  plentiful  ?  It  may 
be  objected  that  fuch  patching  maketh  Littleton's 
hotch-pot  of  our  tongue,  and  in  effect  brings  the 
fame  rather  to  a  Babe.ifh  confufion  than  any  one 
entire  language. 

It    may   again   be   anfwered,   that   this   theft   of  Anfwer. 
words  is  no  lefs  warranted  by  the  priviledge  of  a 
prefcription,  antient  and  univerfal,  than  was  that  of 
goods   among   the   Lacedemonians   by   an   enadted 
Law  ;  for  fo  the  Greeks  robbed  the  Hebrews,  the 
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Latines  the  Greeks  (which  filching  Cicero  with  a 
large  difcourfe  in  his  Book  "  de  Oratore "  de- 
fendeth)  and  (in  a  manner)  all  other  Chriftian 
Nations  the  Latine.  For  evidence  hereof,  many 
fentences  may  be  produced  confifting  of  words, 
that  in  their  original  are  Latine,  and  yet  (have 
fome  fmail  variance  in  their  terminations)  fall  out 
all  one  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Englifh,  as 
words  Ley,  Ceremonious  perfons,  offer  prelate  preeft, 
divaTian-  cleer  Candels  flamme,  in  Temples  Cloiftre,  in 
guages.  Cholerick  Temperature,  Cliffers,  purgation  is 
peftilent,  pulers  prefervative,  fubtill  factors,  advo- 
cates, Notaries,  pracrize,  Papers,  libels,  Regifters, 
Regents, Majefty in  Palacehath  triumphantThrone, 
Regiments,  Scepter,  Vaflals,  Supplication,  and  fuch 
like.  Then  even  as  the  Italian  Potentates  of  thefe 
days  make  no  difference  in  their  Pedegrees  and 
SuccefTions  between  the  bed  lawful  or  unlawful, 
where  either  an  utter  wart  or  a  better  defert  doth 
force  or  entice  them  thereunto,  fo  may  the  confent- 
ing  practice  of  thefe  Nations,  pafs  for  a  juft  Legi- 
timation of  thefe  baftard  words,  which  either  necef- 
iity  or  conveniency  hath  induced  them  to  adopt. 
jncrcafc  For    our   own   parts   we   employ  the    borrowed 

on  bor-       ware    fo    far    to    our  advantage,   that   we  raife   a 

rowing.  o    > 

profit  of  new  words   from  the  fame   flock,  which 

yet  in  their  own  Countrey  are  not  merchantable. 

ofLatin.     For  example,  we    deduce    divers  words   from   the 

Latine  which  in  the  Latine  it  felf  cannot  be  yielded  ; 

as  the  Verbs,  to  air,  to  beard,  to  crofs,  to  flame, 

and  their  derivations, airing,  aired, bearder,  bearding, 

bearded,    &c,    as    alio    clofer,    clofely,    clofenefs, 

glofingly,  hourly,  majeftical,  majeflically.     In  like 

fort   we   graff  upon    French  words  thofe  buds   to 

The  which    that    foil   affordeth   no  growth,  as  chiefly, 

French.       faulty,  flavifh,  precifenefs.     Divers  words  alfo  we 
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derive  out  of  the  Latine,  at  fecond  hand  by  the 
French,  and  make  good  Englifh,  though  both 
Latine  and  French  have  their  hands  clofed  in  that 
behalf,  as  in  thefe  Verbs  :  Pray,  Point,  Paze,  Preft, 
Rent,  &c.  and  alfo  in  the  Adverbs  :  Carpingly, 
Currantly,  Actively,  Colourably,  &c.  Again,  in  Defeas 
other  Languages  there  fall  out  defects,  while  they  °0°guZ. 
want  means  to  deliver  that  which  another  Tongue 
exprefTeth,  as  (by  Cicero's  obfervation)  you  cannot 
interpret  Ineptus,  unapt,  unfit,  untoward,  in  Greek. 
Neither  Porcus,  Capo,  Vervex,  a  Barrow  Hog,  a 
Capon,  a  Weather,  as  Cuiacius  noteth,  ad  Tit.  de 
verb,  fignif.  No  more  can  you  exprefs  to  Stand  in 
French,  to  Tye  in  Cornifh,  nor  Knave  in  Latine, 
for  Nebulo  is  a  clowdy  fellow,  or  in  Irifh;  whereas 
you  fee  our  ability  extendeth  thereunto. 

Moreover  the  copioumefs  of  our  Language  ap- 
peareth  in  the  diverfity  of  our  Dialecls,  for  we  have 
Court  and  we  have  Countrey  Englifh,  we  have 
Northern  and  Southern,  grofs  and  ordinary,  which 
differ  each  from  other,  not  only  in  the  terminations, 
but  alfo  in  many  words,  terms,  and  phrafes,  and 
exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  divers  forts,  yet  all  write 
Englifh  alike  ;  neither  can  any  tongue  (as  I  am  per- 
fwaded)  deliver  a  matter  with  more  variety  than 
ours,  both  plainly,  and  by  Proverbs  and  Metaphors  ; 
for  example,  when  we  would  be  rid  of  one,  we  ufe 
to  fay,  "  Be  going,  trudge,  pack,  be  faring,  hence 
away,  ihift ;"  and  by  circumlocution,  "  Rather  your 
room  than  your  company,  let's  fee  your  back,  come 
again  when  I  bid  you,  when  you  are  called,  fent 
for,  entreated,  willed,  defired,  invited,  fpare  us 
your  place,  another  in  your  ftead,  a  fhip  of  Salt  for 
you,  fave  your  credit,  you  are  next  the  door,  the 
door  is  open  for  you,  there  is  no  body  holdeth  you, 
no  body  tears  your  fleeve,"  &c.    Likewife  this  word 

E 
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All  forts 
ofvcrfes. 


Sweetnefs. 


Compared 

with 

others. 


Mixture. 


Forth  we  may  fynonymize  after  all  thefe  fafhions, 
— ftout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  courageous,  adven- 
turous, he. 

And,  in  a  word,  to  clofe  up  thefe  proofs  of  our 
copioufnefs,  look  into  our  limitations  of  all  forts  of 
verfes  afforded  by  any  other  language,  and  you 
fhall  find  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Mafter  Puttenham, 
Mafter  Stanihurft,  and  divers  more  have  made  ufe 
how  far  we  are  within  compafs  of  a  fore-imagined 
poffibility  in  that  behalf. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  and  fweeteft  point  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  our  tongue,  which  fhall  appear  the 
more  plainly,  if  like  two  Turkeyfes  or  the  London 
Drapers  we  match  it  with  our  neighbours.  The 
Italian  is  pleafant,  but  without  finews,  as  a  ftill 
fleeting  water.  The  French,  delicate,  but  even 
nice  as  a  woman,  fcarce  daring  to  open  her  lips  for 
fear  of  marring  her  countenance.  The  Spanifh, 
majeftical,  but  fulfome,  running  too  much  on  the 
O,  and  terrible  like  the  devil  in  a  play.  The 
Dutch,  manlike,  but  withal  very  harfh,  as  one 
ready  at  every  word  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Now  we, 
in  borrowing  from  them,  give  the  ftrength  of  con- 
fonants  to  the  Italian,  the  full  found  of  words  to 
the  French,  the  variety  of  terminations  to  the 
Spanifh,  and  the  mollifying  of  more  vowels  to  the 
Dutch,  and  fo  (like  Bees)  gather  the  honey  of  their 
good  properties  and  leave  the  dregs  to  themfelves. 
And  thus  when  fubftantialnefs  combineth  with  de- 
lightfulnefs,  fulnefs  with  finenefs,  feemlinefs  with 
portlinefs,  and  currantnefs  with  ftayednefs,  how  can 
the  language  which  confifteth  of  all  thefe  found 
other  than  moil  full  of  fweetnefs  \ 

Again,  the  long  words  that  we  borrow,  being 
intermingled  with  the  fhort  of  our  own  ftore, 
make  up  a  perfedt  harmony ;   by  culling  from  out 
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which  mixture  (with  judgment)  you  may  frame 
your  fpeech  according  to  the  matter  you  muft 
work  on,  majeftical,  pleafant,  delicate,  or  manly, 
more  or  lefs,  in  what  fort  you  pleafe.  Adde  here- 
unto, that  whatfoever  grace  any  other  language 
carrieth  in  verfe  or  profe,  in  Tropes  or  Metaphors, 
in  Ecchoes  and  Agnominations,  they  may  all  be 
lively  and  exactly  reprefented  in  ours.  Will  you 
have  Plato's  vein  ?  read  Sir  Tho.  Smith;  the  Ionick? 
Sir  Thomas  Moor  ;  Cicero's  ?  Afcham  ;  Varro  ? 
Chaucer  ;  Demofthenes  ?  Sir  John  Cheek  (who,  in 
his  treatife  to  the  Rebels,  hath  comprifed  all  the 
figures  of  Rhetorick).  Will  you  read  Virgil  ?  take 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  Catullus  ?  Shakefphear  and  Bar- 
low's fragment  ;  Ovid  ?  Daniel ;  Lucan  ?  Spencer; 
Martial?  Sir  John  Davies,  and  others:  will  you 
have  all  in  all  for  profe  and  verfe  ?  take  the  miracle 
of  our  age,  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

And  thus,  if  mine  own  eyes  be  not  blinded  by 
afFe&ion,  I  have  made  yours  to  fee  that  the  moft 
renowned  of  other  Nations  have  layed  up,  as  in 
treafure,  and  entrufted  the  Divifos  orbe  Britannos 
with  the  rareft  jewels  of  their  lips  perfections, 
whether  you  refpedt  the  underftanding  for  fignifi- 
cancy,  or  the  memory  for  eafinefs,  or  the  conceit 
for  plentifulnefs,  or  the  ear  for  pleafantnefs  : 
wherein  if  enough  be  delivered,  to  adde  more  than 
enough  were  fuperfluous  ;  if  too  little,  I  leave  it 
to  be  fupplyed  by  better  ftored  capacities  ;  if  ought 
amifs,  I  fubmit  the  fame  to  the  difcipline  of  every 
able  and  impartial  cenfurer. 
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Varro. 
Julius. 
Paris. 

Virgilius. 


Plinius 
Marcellin. 


De  anim. 


Capito- 
linus. 


^pAMES,  called  in  Latine  "  Nomina  quafi 
Notamina,"  were  firft  impofed  for  the 
diftin6rion  of  perfons,  which  we  call  now 
Chriftian  names  ;  After,  for  difference 
of  families,  which  we  call  Surnames,  and  have 
been  efpecially  refpe£ted,  as  whereon  the  glory 
and  credit  of  men  is  grounded,  and  by  which  the 
fame  is  conveyed  to  the  knowledge  of  pofterity. 

Every  perfon  had  in  the  beginning  one  only 
proper  name,  as  among  the  Jews,  Adam,  Jofeph, 
Salomon  ;  among  the  ./Egyptians,  Anubis,  Amafis, 
Bufiris ;  among  the  Chaldaeans,  Ninus,  Ninias, 
Semiramis  j  among  the  Medians,  Aftyages,  Bar- 
danes,  Arbaces  ;  among  the  Grecians,  Diomedes, 
UlyfTes,  Orefles ;  among  the  Romans,  Romulus, 
Remus,  Fauftulus  ;  among  the  old  Gauls,  Litavi- 
cus,  Cavarillus,  Divitiacus  ;  among  the  Germans, 
Arioveftus,  Arminius,  NafTua  ;  among  the  Britains, 
Caffibelan,  Caratan,  Calgac  ;  among  the  ancient 
Englifh,  Hengeft,  ./Ella,  Kenric  :  likewife  all  other 
Nations,  except  the  favages  of  Mount  Atlas  in 
Barbary,  which  were  reported  to  be  both  namelefs 
and  dreamlefs. 

The  moft  ancient  Nation  of  the  Jews  gave  the 
name  at  the  Circumcifion,  the  eighth  day  after  the 
nativity ;  the  Romans  to  females  the  fame  day, 
to  males  the  9.  day,  which  they  called  "Dies 
luftricus,"  as  it  were  the  cleanfing  day  ;  upon  which 
day  they  folemnized  a  feaff.  called  "  Nominulus," 
and  as  Tertullian  noteth,  "  Fata  fcribenda  advo- 
cabantur,"  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  their  nativity  was 
fet.     And  it  was  enacted  by  the  Emperour  Anto- 
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ninus  Philofophus  that  all  fhould  enter  their  chil- 
drens  names  on  record,  before  Officers  there- 
unto appointed.  At  what  time  other  Nations  in 
ancient  times  gave  names  I  have  not  read  ;  but 
fince  Chriftianity,  molt  Nations  for  the  time  fol- 
lowed the  Jews,  celebrating  baptifm  the  eighth 
day  after  the  birth  ;  only  our  Anceftours  in  this 
Realm  until  latter  time  baptifed,  and  gave  names 
the  very  birth  day,  or  next  day  after,  following 
therein  the  counfel  of  S.  Cyprian,  in  his  3  Epiftle 
Ad  Fidum.  But  the  Polonians  gave  name  in  the  Mart. 
feventh  year,  at  which  time  they  did  firft  cut  their 
childrens  hair. 

The  firft  impofition  of  Names  was  grounded 
upon  fo  many  occafions  as  were  hard  to  be  fpeci- 
fied,  but  the  moft  common  in  moft  ancient  times 
among  all  Nations,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  was 
upon  future  good  hope  conceived  by  parents  of 
their  children,  in  which  you  might  fee  their  firft 
and  principal  wifhes  toward  them.  Whereupon 
S.  Hierom  faith, — "  Votiva  et  quafi  ob  virtutis  aufpi- 
cium  imponuntur  vocabula  hominibus  et  appellativa 
vertuntur  in  propria,  ficut  apud  Latinos,  Viclor, 
Probus,  Caftus,"  &c.  And  fuch  hopeful  lucky 
names,  called  by  Cicero,  "  Bona  nomina,"  by 
Tacitus,  "  Faufta  nomina,"  were  ever  firft  enrolled 
and  ranged  in  the  Roman  Mufters  ;  firft  called  out 
to  ferve  at  the  firft  Sacrifices,  in  the  foundation  of 
Colonies,  as  Statorius,  Fauftus,  Valerius,  which 
implied  the  perfons  to  be  ftout,  happy,  and  valorous. 
As  contrariwife  Atrius  Umber  is  accounted  in 
Livy,  "  abominandi  ominis  nomen,"  an  abominable 
name,  for  that  it  participated  in  fignification  with 
difmal  darknefs,  dead  ghofts,  and  ihadows.  And 
you  remember  what  Plautus  faith  of  one  whofe 
name  was  Lyco,  that  is,  a  greedy  wolf. 
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See  Hero- 
dot.  1.  9, 
de  Hegefi- 
llrato. 
Trebellius. 
Pollio. 


Lambridius. 


"  Vofmet  nunc  facite  conjefturam  caeterum 
Quid  id  fit  hominis,  cui  Lyco  nomen  fiet." 

Yea,  fuch  names  were  thought  fo  happy  and  fo 
fortunate,  that  in  the  time  of  Galienus,  one  Regi- 
lianus,  which  commanded  in  Illyricum,  got  the 
Empire  there,  only  in  favour  of  his  name.  For 
when  it  was  demanded  at  a  fupper  from  whence 
Regilianus  was  derived,  one  anfwered,  "  a  Regno," 
another  began  to  decline  "  Rex,  Regis,  Regi,  Regi- 
lianus"; whereat  the  fouldiers  (which  in  all  actions 
are  forward)  began  with  acclamation,  "  Ergo  poteft 
Rex  efle,  Ergo  poteft  regere,  Deus  tibi  regis  nomen 
impofuit ;"  and  fo  invefted  him  with  imperial  robes. 
In  this  Ifle,  alfo  at  Silcefter  in  Hampfhire,  Con- 
ftantinus,  a  military  man  of  fome  reputation,  in 
hope  of  his  lucky  name,  and  that  he  would  prove 
another  Conftantinus  Magnus,  to  the  good  of  the 
people,  was  by  the  Britain  Army  proclaimed  Em- 
perour  againft  Honorius  ;  who  exploited  great 
matters  in  his  own  perfon  in  Gallia,  and  by  his 
fon  in  Spain.  So  in  former  times  the  name  of 
Antonius,  in  remembrance  of  Antonius  Pius,  was 
fo  amiable  among  the  Romans,  as  he 
pofed  unfit  for  the  Empire,  who  bare 
name  until  Antonius  Elagabalus,  with 
diftained  the  fame.     We  read  alfo 


vices. 


was  fup- 
not    that 

his  filthy 
that  two 


AmbafTadours  were  fent  out  of  France  into  Spain, 
to  King  Alphonfe  the  ninth,  to  demand  one  of  the 
daughters  that  he  begat  of  the  daughter  of  King 
Henry  the  fecond  of  England,  to  be  married  to 
their  Soveraign  King  Lewes  the  eighth  :  one  of 
thefe  Ladies  was  very  beautiful,  called  Urraca  ;  the 
other  not  fo  beautiful,  but  named  Blanche.  When 
they  were  presented  to  the  AmbafTadours,  all  men 
held  it  as  a  matter  refolved  that  the  choice  would 
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light  upon  Urraca,  as  the  elder  and  fairer  :  But  the 
Amballadours  enquiring  each  of  their  names,  took 
offence  at  Urraca,  and  made  choice  of  the  Lady 
Blanche,  faying,  That  her  name  would  be  better 
received  in  France  than  the  other,  as  fignifying  fair 
and  beautiful,  according  to  the  verfe  made  to  her 
honour. 

"  Candida,  candefcens  candore,  &  cordis  &  oris." 

So  that  the  greateft  Philofopher,  Plato,  might 
feem,  not  without  caufe,  to  advife  men  to  be  care- 
ful in  giving  fair  and  happy  names  ;  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans affirmed  the  minds,  actions,  and  fuccefles  of 
men  to  be  according  to  their  Fate,  Genius,  and 
Name.  One  alfo  well  obferveth  that  thefe  feven 
things,  Vertue,  good  Parentage,  Wealth,  Dignity 
or  Office,  good  Prefence,  a  good  Chriflian  name, 
with  a  gracious  Surname,  and  feemly  Attire,  do 
efpecially  grace  and  adorn  a  man.  And  accordingly 
faith  Panormitan,  "  Ex  bono  nomine  oritur  bona 
praefumptio."  As  the  common  Proverb,  "  Bonum 
nomen,  bonum  omen." 

For  which  refpedt  the  ancients  were  not  a  little 
ftudious  in  giving  fuch  names  to  their  Children,  as 
a    learned    Spaniard  *  hath    well    obferved,    "  La   *  hm.  de 
Cuftome   des  anciens   eftoit   (faith    he)   de    bailler   p^Leysde 
voluntiers  a  leurs   Infans,   des   noms    ou    furnoms  Mayeme 
bien  founans,  eftimans   que   cela  leur    accquerroit  p-  "6. 
grace    envers    les   hommes,  et   que   un   beau  nom 
revenoit  a  la  perfonne  quelque  marque  ou  impref- 
fion,  conforme  a  ce  que  par  icelui  eftoit  fignine. 

The  devil,  neverthelefs,  who  always   maligneth   Amm. 
God  and  goodnefs,  wrought  by  cruelty  of  Valens   nb"!^.' 
the  Emperour,   the    deftrucStion  of   many   men  of 
worth,  who  had  happy  names  beginning  with  Theo, 
fignifying  God,  as  Theodorus,  Theodulus,  Theo- 
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doretus,  Theodofius,  &c.  For  that  divers  curious 
companions1  had  found,  by  the  falling  of  a  ring, 
magically  prepared,  upon  thofe  letters  only  of  all 
the  Alphabet,  graven  in  a  charger  of  fundry  metals 
and  fet  upon  a  Laurel  trivet,  that  one  who  had  his 
name  beginning  with  Theod,  mould  fucceed  in  the 
Empire  :  Which  was  verified  in  Theodofius  not 
long  after. 

In  times  of  Chriftianity  the  names  of  moft  holy 
and  vertuous  perfons,  and  of  their  moft  worthy 
progenitours,  were  given  to  ftir  up  men  to  the 
imitation  of  them  whofe  names  they  bare.  But 
fucceeding  ages  (little  regarding  S.  Chryfoftome's 
admonition  to  the  contrary)  have  recalled  prophane 
names,  fo  as  now  Diana,  Caflandra,  Hyppolytus, 
Venus,  Lais,  names  of  unhappy  difafter  are  as  rife 
fomewhere,  as  ever  they  were  in  Paganifm.e  Albeit 
in  our  late  reformation,  fome  of  good  confideration 
have  brought  in  Zachary,  Malachy,  Jofias,  &c.  as 
better  agreeing  with  our  faith,  but  without  con- 
tempt of  countrey  names  (as  I  hope),  which  have 
both  good  and  gracious  fignifications,  as  fhall  ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Whereas  in  late  years  Surnames  have  been  given 
for  Chriftian  names  among  us,  and  no  where  elfe 
in  Chriftendome  ;  although  many  diflike  it,  for  that 
great  inconvenience  will  enfue,  neverthelefs  it  feem- 


1  Companion,  a  word  much  ufed  by  dramatifts  and  others  in 
Camden's  time  precisely  in  the  fenfe  of  our  modern  "  fellow." 

2  Neither  Chrylbftom  nor  Camden  feems  to  be  much  re- 
garded in  this  cenfure  of  un-Chriftian  names,  for  Hercules, 
Diana,  Delia,  &c.  are  ftill  impofed  on  children  in  the  upper 
circles  of  life.  With  equally  bad  tafte  the  poor  veiy  often 
give  their  offspring  names  with  the  worft  pofTible  aflbciations ; 
I  have  known,  for  example,  an  Efau,  a  couple  of  Abfaloms, 
an  Ananias,  and  feveral  Dinahs. 
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eth  to  proceed  from  hearty  good  will,  and  affection 
of  the  Godfathers  to  fhew  their  love,  or  from  a 
defire  to  continue  and  propagate  their  own  names 
to  fucceeding  ages.  And  is  in  no  wife  to  be  dif- 
liked,  but  rather  approved  in  thofe  which,  matching 
with  heirs  general  of  worfhipful  ancient  families, 
have  given  thofe  names  to  their  heirs,  with  a  mind- 
ful and  thankful  regard  of  them  ;  as  we  have  now, 
Pickering,  Worton,  Grevil,  Varney,  Baffingburne 
Gawdy,  Calthorp,  Parker,  Pecfal,  Brocas,  Fitz- 
Raulf,  Chamberlain,  who  are  the  heirs  of  Pickering, 
Baffingburne,  Grevil,  Calthorp,  &c.  For  befide 
the  continuation  of  the  name,  we  fee  that  the  felf- 
name,  yea,  and  fometime  the  fimilitude  of  names, 
doth  kindle  fparkles  of  love  and  liking  among  meer 
ftrangers. 

Neither  can  I  believe  a  wayward  old  man,  which 
would  fay  that  the  giving  of  Surnames  for  Chriftian 
names  firft  began  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  by  fuch  as  would  be  Godfathers  when  they 
were  more  than  half  fathers,  and  thereupon  would 
have  perfwaded  fome  to  change  fuch  names  at  the 
Confirmation.  Which  (that  I  may  note  by  the 
way)  is  ufual  in  other  Countreys,  as  we  remember 
two  fons  of  King  Henry  the  fecond  of  France, 
chriftened  by  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Hercules, 
changed  them  at  their  Confirmation  into  Henry  and 
Francis. 

But  two  Chriftian  names  are  rare  in  England ; 
and  I  only  remember  now  his  Majefty,  who  was 
named  Charles  James,  as  the  Prince  his  fon  Henry 
Frederic  ;  and  among  private  men,  Thomas  Maria 
Wingfield,  and   Sir  Thomas    Pofthumus   Hobby.1 

1  See  much  on  early  double  names  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
various  volumes. 
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Suetonius 
in  Domit. 
ca.  10. 


See  De- 
mosthenes 
contra 
Boetium, 
de  Nomine. 


Although  it  is  common  in  Italy  to  adjoyn  the  name 
of  Come  Saint,  in  a  kind  of  devotion,  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  Johannes  Baptifta  Spinula,  Johannes 
Francifcus  Borhomeus,  Marcus  Antonius  Fla- 
minius  ;  and  in  Spain  to  adde  the  name  of  the 
Saint  on  whofe  day  the  child  was  born. 

If  that  any  among  us  have  named  their  children 
Remedium  amoris,  Imago  faeculi,  or  with  fuch 
like  names,  I  know  fome  will  think  it  more  than  a 
vanity;  as  they  do  but  little  better  of  the  new  names 
Free-gift,  Reformation,  Earth,  Dull,  Ames,  De- 
livery, More  fruit,  Tribulation,  The  Lord  is  near, 
More  trial,  Difcipline,  Joy  again,  From  above, 
Acceptance,  Thankful,  Praife-God,  Love-God,  and 
Live-well  j1  which  have  lately  been  given  by  fome 
to  their  children  with  no  evil  meaning,  but  upon 
fome  fingular  and  precife  conceit.  That  I  may 
omit  another  more  vain  abfurdity,  in  giving  names 
and  furnames  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  beft  Families, 
to  dogs,  bears,  and  horfes  :  When,  as  we  read,  it 
was  thought  a  capital  crime  in  Pompofianus  for 
calling  his  bafe  bond-flaves  by  the  name  of  grand 
Captains.  Here  I  might  remember  how  fome 
miflike  the  giving  of  Parents  names  fuccemvely  to 
their  heirs  ;  for  that  if  they  fhould  be  forced  to  prove 
defcent,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  the  Donor  and 
the  Donee  in  Formedon,  and  to  difringuifh  the  one 
from  the  other. 

It  were  impertinent  to  note  here,  that  deftinies 
were  fuperftitioufly  by  Onomantia  deciphered  out 
of  names  ;  as  though  the  names  and  natures  of  men 
were  fuitable,  and  fatal  neceflity  concurred  herein 


1  See  on  this  fubjeft  my  Englifli  Surnames,  vol.  i.  p.  229, 
et  feq.     I  had  an  anceftor  named  "  Called  Lower.'" 
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with  voluntary  motion  in  giving  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Aufonius  to  Probus: 

Qualem  creavit  moribus, 

Juffit  vocari  nomine, 
Mundi  fupremus  arbiter. 

And  after,  where  he  playethwith  bibbing  mother 
Meroe,  as  though  (he  were  fo  named,  becaufe  fhe 
would  not  drink  mere  wine  without  water,  or,  as  he 
pleafantly  calleth  it,  Merum  Merum  ;  for,  as  he 
faith  : 

Qui  primus  Meroe  nomen  tibi  condidit,  ille 

Thefidae  nomen  condidit  Hippolyto. 
Nam  divinare  eft,  nomen  componere,  qudd  fit 
Fortunae,  morum,  vel  necis  indicium. 

For  Hyppolytus,  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  coach-horfes  according  to  his  name. 
So  Agamemnon  fignified  he  mould  linger  long  be- 
fore Troy  ;  Priamus,  that  he  mould  be  redeemed 
out  of  bondage  in  his  childhood  ;  Tantalus,  that  he 
fhould  be  raoft  wretched,  becaufe  Ayav  /xevuv  in  the 
one,  and  Upta/^svog  in  the  other,  and  TaKavTonog  in 
the  third  implieth  fuch  accidents  unto  them. 
Hither  alfo  may  be  referred  that  of  Claudius  Ru- 
tilius  : 

Nominibus  certis  credam  decurrere  mores  ? 
Moribus  aut  potius  nomina  certa  dari. 

But  to  confront  Poet  with  Poet,  our  good  Epi- 
grammatical  Poet,  old  Godfrey  of  Winchefter, 
thinketh  no  ominous  forefpeaking  to  lie  in  names, 
in  that  to  Fauftus  : 

Multum  Faufte  tua  de  nobilitate  fuperbis, 

Quodque  bono  Fauftus  omine  nomen  habes, 
Sed  nullum  nomen  momenti,  fi  licet  omen. 


*  Suet,  in 
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Memorable  is  that  which  may  be  obferved  out  of 
hiftories,  how  that  men  of  the  felf-fame  name  have 
begun  and  ended  great  States  and  Empires  :  as 
Cyrus,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  began  the  Perfian 
Monarchy  ;  Cyrus,  the  fon  of  Darius,  ruinated  the 
fame  ;  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hiftafpes,  reftored  it ; 
And  again,  Darius,  the  fon  of  Arfamis,  utterly  over- 
threw it.  Philip,  the  fon  of  Amyntas,  efpecially 
enlarged  the  Kingdome  of  Macedonia  ;  Philip,  the 
fon  of  Antigonus,  wholly  loft  the  fame.  Auguftus 
was  the  firft  eftablifhed  Emperour  of  Rome  ;  Au- 
guftulus  the  laft.  Conftantinus  Magnus,  born  in 
this  Ifle,  firft  began  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  ; 
Conftantinus  the  laft  left  it  to  the  Turks,  and 
utterly  loft  the  fame,  &c. 

The  like  obfervation  is,*  that  fome  names  are 
cai.caiig.   unfortunate   to   Princes:    As   Caius   amongft    the 

C2L     lilt. 

Romans;  John,  in  France,  England,  and  Scotland  ; 
and  Henry  lately  in  France.  See  the  table  of  Chrif- 
tian  names. 

Such  like  curious  obfervations  bred  the  fuper- 
ftitious  kind  of  Divination  called  Onomantia,  con- 
demned by  the  laft  general  Council ;  by  which  the 

puny  44,  Pythagoreans  judged  the  even  number  of  vowels  in 
names  to  fignify  imperfections  in  the  left  fides  of 
men,  and  the  odde  number  in  the  right.  By  this 
Auguftus  the  Emperour  encouraged  himfelf,  and 
conceived  good  hope  of  victory;  when,  as  the  night 
before  the  fea-battel  at  Allium,  the   firft  man  he 

Gikasin  met  was  a  poor  way-faring  man  driving  his  afs  be- 
fore him,  whofe  name  when  he  demanded  he 
anfwered  Eutyches,  that  is,  Happy  man  ;  and  that 
his  afTes  name  was  Nicon,  that  is,  Victor.  In 
which  place,  when  he  accordingly  had  obtained  the 

csei.  cho-   victory,  he  builded  the  City  Nicopolis,  that  is,  The 

digwus      c«     q£  yjjfj-Qj.y^  an(j  there  erected  brafen  images  of 


c.  35. 


\ 
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the  man  and  his  afs.      By  this  Theodatus,  King  of 
the  Goths,  when  he  was  curious  to  know  the  fuc- 
cefs   of  his  wars   againft   the    Romans,  an   Ono- 
mantical,  or  Name-wizard  Jew  willed  him  to  (hut 
up  a  number  of  fwine  in  little  hog-fties,  and  to  give 
fome    of  them    Roman    names,  to    other  Gotifh1 
names,  with  feveral  marks,  and  there  to  leave  them 
to  a  certain  day.     At  the  day  appointed  the  King 
with  the  Jew  repaired  to  the  hog-fties,  where  they 
found  them  only  dead  to  whom  they  had  given  the 
Gotifh   names,  and  thofe  alive  to  whom  they  had 
given  the  Roman  names,  but  yet  with  their  briftles 
more  than  half  fhed.    Whereupon  the  Jew  foretold 
that  the  Goths  mould  wholly  be  difcomfited,  and 
the  Romans  mould  lofe  a  great  part  of  their  forces. 
By  this  Vefpafian  was  encouraged  to  take  upon  him   Tacitus 
the  Empire,  when  coming  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis   4l  H  * 
at  Alexandria,  and  being  there  alone  at  his  devotion, 
he  fuddenly  faw  in  a  vifion  one  Bafilides,  a  Noble 
man  of  iEgypt,  who  was  then  fourfcore  miles  off. 
Upon  which  name  of  Bafilides  derived  from  Bafileus 
rlgnifying  a  King,  he  afl'ured  himfelf  of  royalty,  and 
the    Empire  which   he   then   complotted   for.     As 
concerning  this   Onomantia,  a  German   lately  fet 
forth  a  Table,  which  I  wifh  had  been  fupprefTed, 
for  that  the  devil  by  fuch   vanities  doth  abufe  the 
credulity  of  youth  to  greater  matters,  and  fometimes 
to  their  own  defrru6tions. 

I  cannot  tell  how  you  would  like  it,  if  I  mould 
but  remember  how  the  Greeks  fuperftitioufly  judged 
them  more  happy  in  whofe  names  the  numeral 
letters  added  together  made  the  greater  fum,  and 
therefore  Achilles,  forfooth,  muft  needs  vanquifh 
He£ror,  becaufe  the  numeral  Greek  letters  rofe  to 

1  Gothic. 
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a  greater  number  in  his  name  than  in  the  others. 
Or  how  the  amorous  Romans  luffed  the  Cup  with 
a  health  fo  often  at  their  meetings  as  there  were 
letters  in  their  Miftrefles  names  ;  according  to  that 
of  merry  Martial  of  his  two  wenches,  Naevia, 
which  had  fix  letters,  and  Juftina,  that  had  feven 
in  her  name. 

Nevia  fex  cyathis,  feptem  Juftina  bibatur. 

Our  Nation  was  far  from  thofe  and  fuch  curious 
toys  ;  therefore  here  will  I  overpafs  them,  and  fet 
down  Alphabetically  the  names  which  we  now  call 
Chriftian  names,  moft  ufual  to  the  Englifh  Nation, 
with  their  fignifications.  For  this  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  granted  verity,  that  names  among  all  Nations  and 
tongues  (as  I  partly  noted  before)  are  fignificative, 
and  not  vain  fenfelefs  founds.  Among  the  Hebrews 
it  is  certain  out  of  facred  Scriptures  ;  S.  Hierom, 
and  Philo,  likewife  among  the  Greek,  Romans, 
Germans,  French,  &c.  ;  yea  among  the  barbarous 
Turks,  for  with  them  Mahomet  fignifieth  glorified 

Beii  or  laudable,  Homer  lively,  Abdalla  God's  fervant, 
Seliman  peaceable,  Agmad  good,  Haniza  ready, 
Neama  pleafant.  And  the  favages  of  Hifpaniola 
and  all  America  name  their  children  in  their  own 

jofeph  languages,  Gliftering  Light,  Sun  bright,  Gold 
bright,  Fine  gold,  Sweet,  Rich,  Feather,  &c. ;  as 
they  of  Congo,  by  means  of  birds,  precious  ftones, 
flowers. 

So  that  it  were  grofs  ignorance,  and  to  no  fmall 
reproach  of  our  Progenitours,  to  think  their  names 
only  nothing  fignificative,  becaufe  that  in  the  daily 
alteration  of  our  tongue  the  fignification  of  them 
is  loft,  or  not  commonly  known,  which  yet  I  hope 
to  recover,  and  to  make  in  fome  part  known,  albeit 
they  cannot  eafily  and  happily  be  tranflated,  becaufe, 
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as  Porphyrie  noteth,  Barbarous  names  (as  he  termeth 
them)  were  very  emphatical  and  very  fhort.  But 
in  all  the  fignifications  of  thefe  names  you  fhall  fee 
the  good  and  hopeful  refpe£ts  which  the  devifers  of 
the  names  had,  that  there  is  an  Orthotes  or  certi- 
tude of  names  among  all  Nations,  according  to 
Plato,  and  thereby  perceive  that  many  were  trans- 
lated out  of  the  Greek  and  Latine.  Withal  we 
may  make  this  fruit  by  confideration  of  our  names, 
which  have  good,  hopeful,  and  lucky  fignifications, 
that  accordingly  we  do  carry  and  conform  our- 
felves  ;  fo  that  we  fail  not  to  be  anfwerable  to  them, 
but  be  "  Noftri  nominis  homines,"  and  $sfu>vofji,oi,  as 
Severus,  Probus,  and  Aureolus  are  called  "  Sui 
nominis  imperatores."  And  accordingly  it  feemeth 
to  have  been  the  manner,  at  giving  of  names,  to 
wifh  the  children  might  perform  and  discharge  their 
names,  as  when  Gunthram,  King  of  the  French, 
named  Clotharius  at  the  Font,  he  faid,  "  Crefcat 
puer  et  hujus  fit  nominis  executor." 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  this  is  to  be  noted. 
In  moft  ancient  times  the  Britains  had  here  their 
peculiar  names,  for  the  moft  part  taken  from  colours 
(for  they  ufed  to  paint  themfelves),  which  are  now 
loft,  or  remain  among  the  Welfh.  Afterwards  they 
took  Roman  names  when  they  were  Provincials, 
which  either  remain  corrupted  among  them,  or 
were  extinguifhed  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Realm 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Engliih  Saxons,  who 
brought  in  the  German  names,  as  Cridda,  Penda, 
Ofwald,  Edward,  Uchtred,  Edmund,  &c.  Then 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  Danes,  who  no  doubt  brought 
in  their  names,  as  Suayn,  Harold,  Knute,  &c.  The 
Normans  conqueft  brought  *  in  other  German 
names,  for  they  originally  ufed  the  German  tongue, 
as  William,  Henry,  Richard,  Robert,  Hugh,  Roger, 


Theo- 

logia 

Phae- 


Cratvlo. 


•  Vide 

Catum 
de  Antiq. 
Cantab. 
Acad.  lib. 
2.  p.  247. 
Olden- 
dorpius. 
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&c.  as  the  Greek  names,  Ablabius,  i.e.  innocent, 
Afpafius,  i.e.  Delightful,  Boethius,  Symmachus, 
i.  e.  helper,  Toxotius,  i.  e.  Archer,  &c.  were 
brought  into  Italy  after  the  divifion  of  the  Empire. 
After  the  Conqueft,  our  Nation  (who  before  would 
not  admit  ffrange  and  unknown  names,  but  avoyded 
them  therefore  as  unlucky)  by  little  and  little  be- 
gan to  ufe  Hebrew  and  facred  names,  as  Matthew, 
David,  Sampfon,  Luke,  Simon,  &c.  which  were 
never  received  in  Germany  until  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  2,  about  fome  300  years  fince. 

So  that  the  Saxons,  Danifh,  Norman,  and  Britifh 
tongues  are  the  fitteft  keys  to  open  the  entrance 
for  fearching  out  of  our  ancient  names  yet  in  ufe. 
For  the  Hebrew,  I  will  follow  the  common  tables 
of  the  Bible,  which  every  one  may  do  as  well,  and 
"  Philo  De  nominibus  mutatis."  For  the  Greek,  the 
beft  Gloffaries  with  mine  own  little  fkill.  For  the 
Welfh,  I  will  fparingly  touch  them,  or  leave  them 
to  the  learned  of  that  Nation.  But  for  old  Englifh 
names,  which  here  are  the  fcope  of  my  care,  I 
muft  fift  them  as  I  may  out  of  old  Englifh  Saxon 
Treatifes,  as  I  have  hapned  upon  here  and  there  : 
and  fome  conjeclurally,  referring  all  to  the  judge- 
ment of  fuch  as  mail  be  more  happy  in  finding  out 
the  truth,  hoping  that  probability  may  either  pleafe 
or  be  pardoned  by  fuch  as  are  modeftly  learned  in 
Hiftories  and  Languages,  to  whofe  judgment  in  all 
humility,  I  commit  all  that  is  to  be  faid.  For  that 
they  cannot  but  obferve  the  diverfity  of  names  from 
the  original  in  divers  Languages ;  as  how  the  French 
have  changed  Petrus  into  Pierre,  Johannes  into 
Jehan,  Benedi£tus  to  Benoift,  Stephanus  to  Eitein,1 


1   And  now  ftill  further  to  Etienne. 
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Radulphus    to    Raoul.       How    the    Italians    have 
changed   Johannes   into   Giovanni,  Conftans   into 
Goftante,  Chriftophorus  into  Chriftophano,  Jaco- 
bus into  Jacopo,  Radulphus  into  Radulpho,  Lau- 
rentius  into  Lorenz.    How  the  Welfh  have  altered 
Joannes  into  Evan,  iEgidius  into  Silin,  George  into 
Sior,   Lawrence    into    Lowris,   Conftantinus    into 
Cuftenith.     How  the  Engiifh  have  changed  Ger- 
rard    into   Garret,   Albric  into  Aubry,   Alexander 
into  Sanders,  Conftantine  into  Cuftance,  Benedict 
into  Bennet.     How  the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  bor- 
derers do  ufe  Roby  and  Rob  for  Robert,  Lokky 
for  Luke,  Jokie  and  Jonie  for  John,  Chriftie  for 
Chriftopher,  &c.     That  I  may  omit  the  Spaniard, 
which  hath  turned  John  into  Juan,  and  Jacobus 
into  Jago,  and  Didacus  into  Diego  ;   as  the  Ger- 
mans, which  have  contracted  Johannes  into  Hanfe, 
and  Theodoric  into  Deric.     Thefe  and   the  like, 
whofoever  will  learnedly  confider,  will  not  think 
any  thing  ftrange    which   (hall    hereafter  follow ; 
howfoever  the  unlearned  will  boldly  cenfure  it.     I 
had  purpofed  here,  left  I  might  feem  hereafter  to 
lay  my  foundations  in  the  fands  of  conjecf  ure,  and 
not  on  grounds   of  truth  and  authority,  to    have 
given  you  the  fignification  of  fuch  words  as  ofter 
themfelves   moft   frequent  in  the   compofitions  of 
our  meer  Englifh  names,  viz.  : 

Rod 

Ric 

Sig 

Stan 

Theod 

Ward 

Wald 

Wold 

Wi 

Will 

Win,  Sec. 


El 

Gund 

Al 

Hold 

JEW 

Helm 

Ard 

Hulph 

Ar 

Hare 

Bert 

Here 

Bald 

Leod 

Cin 

Leof 

Cuth 

Mer 

Ead 

Mund 

Fred 

Rad 

Giile 

Red 

F 
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And  thefe  not  out  of  fuppofitive  conjectures,  but 
out  of  Alfricus  Grammar,  who  was  a  learned  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  well  near  fix  hundred  year 
fince,  and  therefore  not  to  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of 
the  Englifh  tongue,  out  of  the  Englifh-Saxon 
Teftament,  Pfalter,  and  Laws,  out  of  Willeramus 
Paraphrafis  upon  the  Canticles,  and  the  learned 
Notes  thereon  by  a  man  fkilful  in  the  Northern 
tongues,  as  alfo  out  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  M. 
Luther,  Dafipodius,  Killianus,  who  have  laboured 
in  illuftration  of  the  old  German  tongue,  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  Matrix  and  Mother  of  our 
Englifh.  But  I  think  it  moft  fitting  to  this  pur- 
pofe  to  fhew  thofe  my  grounds  in  their  proper 
places  hereafter. 

In  the  Table  following, 

Gre.  noteth  the  name  to  be  Greek,  Germ.  Ger- 
man, Lat.  Latine,  Fre.  French,  Hebr.  Hebrew, 
Brit.  Welfh,  Sax.  Saxon  or  old  Englifh. 


Usual  Christian  Names.1 

>ARONy  Heb.    A  Teacher,  or  Mountain 
of  fortitude. 
Abel,  Heb.  Juft. 

Adam,  Heb.  Man,  earthly,  or  red. 
Adelrad,  fee  Ethelrad. 
Adolph,  fee  Eadulph. 
Adrian,  fee  Hadrian. 


1  In  editing  this  chapter  it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize 
Camden's  etymologies  very  clofely.  Many  of  them,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  from  the  Hebrew  and  Anglo-Saxon,  are  pro- 
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Jlany  is  thought  by  Julius  Scaliger  (fome  of  whofe 
Progenitors  bare  that  name)  to  fignifie  an  hound 
in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  and  Chaucer  uleth 
Alan  in  the  fame  fence  :  neither  may  it  feem 
ftrange  to  take  names  from  beafls.  The  Romans 
had  their  Caninius,  Aper,  Afinius,  &c.  and  the 
Chriftians  Leo,  Lupus,  Urfula.  But  whereas 
this  came  into  England  with  Alan  Earl  of 
Britain,  to  whom  the  Conquerour  gave  the 
greateft  part  of  Richmondfhire,  and  hath  been 
mod  common  fince  that  time  in  the  Northern 
parts,  in  the  younger  children  of  the  Noble 
Houfe  of  Percies,  and  the  family  of  Zouch, 
defcended  from  the  Earls  of  Britain  ;  I  would 
feek  it  rather  out  of  the  Britifh,  than  Sclavonian 
tongue,  and  will  believe  with  an  ancient  Britain, 
that  it  is  corrupted  from  iElianus,  that  is  Sun- 
bright,  as  they  corrupted  Vitelianus  into  Guidalan. 

bably  erroneous  enough.  With  regard  to  Hebrew  proper 
names,  lb  much  learned  trifling  has  been  exercil'ed,  that  were 
I  veri'ed  in  the  ftudy  of  that  ancient  tongue  (which  I  am  not) 
I  fhould  (brink,  from  the  talk  of  elucidation.  That  they  were 
originally  Significant  there  is  no  queftion,  but  I  doubt  whether 
after  the  laple  of  lb  many  centuries  there  can  be  any  reason- 
able origin  affigned  to  many  of  them.  How  widely  doctors 
differ  is  Ihown  in  the  following  inltances  :  Aaron  means  either 
j/wuntainous  or  a  teacher;  Abel,  either  jujl  or  tranfitory ; 
Ananias,  either  the  grace  of  God,  or  Jehovah  hath  given  j 
Thomas,  either  a  pixiin  or  an  abyfs !  It  ieems  to  have  been 
Sufficient  for  the  etymologies  ol  old  if  they  could  find  in  the 
component  Syllables  of  a  name  any  approach  to  recognized 
verbs,  nouns,  or  adjeclives,  which  they  then  twifted  into  Ibme 
definition  that  was  luppoled  to  be  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter of  him  who  firft  bore  it.  Pretty  much  the  lame  objec- 
tion applies  to  many  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  derivations, 
though,  as  to  the  latter,  it  appears  to  me  that  Camden  is  gene- 
rally quite  as  near  the  truth  as  thole  who  in  our  times  laugh 
or  cavil  at  his  etymologies. 
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Avery,  in  Latine  Albericus,  deduced  from  the  Ger- 
man name  Alberic,  given  in  wifh,  and  hope  of 
Royal  Power,  Empire,  Kingdom,  wealth,  and 
might,  as  Plutarchus,  Architas,  Crates,  Craterus, 
Polycrates,  Pancratius,  with  the  Greeks  ;  Regu- 
lus.  Opimius,  &c,  with  the  Latines.  The  King 
of  the  Goths,  which  racked  Rome,  bearing  his 
name,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Allaricus,  the 
old  Englifhmen  turned  it  into  Alric,  the  Normans 
Ric-  into  Alberic.  That  Ric, as  it  fignifled  a  Kingdom, 
fo  alfo  it  fignifled  rich,  wealthy,  mighty,  able,  pow- 
erful, attributes  to  a  Kingdom,  the  word  yet  re- 
maining in  that  fence  amongft  all  the  German 
nations difperfed  in  Europe, and  little moliihed doth 
fufficiently  prove.  The  Italians  receiving  it  from 
the  Longobards,  have  turned  it  into  Ricco,  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Goths  into  Rico,  the  French 
from  the  Franks  into  Riche,  we  from  the  Saxons 
into  Rich,  &c.  Fortunatus  Venantius,  who  lived 
about  a  thoufand  years  fince,  tranflated  it  by 
Potens,  and  Fortis  in  thefe  Verfes  to  Hilperic, 
King  of  France  : 

Hilperice  potens,  fi  interpres  barbarus  adfit, 
Adjutor  fortis  hoc  quoque  nomen  habet. 

Nee  fuit  in  vanum  lie  te  vocitare  parentes, 
Praefagum  hoc  totum  laudis,  &  omen  erat. 

As  that  Hilperic  did  fignifie  puiffant  and  mighty 
helper.  This  name  is  ufually  written  Chilperic, 
but  the  C  was  fet  before  for  Coning,  that  is, 
King,  as  in  Clotharius,  Clodaveus,  Cheribertus, 
for  Lotharius,  Lodoveus,  Heribertus.  Aubry 
hath  been  a  moft  common  name  in  the  honour- 
able Family  of  Vere,  Earls  of  Oxford. 
Allan,  Lat.  White,  or  High,  as  it  pleafeth  others  ; 
The  name  of  our  Stephen,  and  firft  Martyr  of 
Britain. 
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Alwin,  Sax.  All  victorious,  or  Winning  all,  as 
Vi£tor  and  Vincentius  in  Latine,  Nicetas  and 
Nicephorus  in  Greek.  The  Yorkfhireman, 
which  was  Scholemafter  to  Carolus  Magnus, 
and  perfwaded  him  to  found  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris,  is  in  an  Engiifh-Saxon  Treatife  called 
Alv/in.  But  the  French,  as  it  feemeth,  not  able 
to  pronounce  the  W,  called  him  Alcuinus  and 
Albinus. 

Albert,  Germ.  All-bright,  as  Epiphanius,  Phaedrus, 
Eudoxus  with  the  Grecians  :  Lucnius,  Illuftrius, 
Fulgentius,  with  the  Latines.  Beort  and  Bert,  Bert. 
as  Alfricus  and  Rhenanus  do  tranftate  it,  is  fa- 
mous, fair,  and  clear.  Which  the  rather  I  believe, 
for  that  Bertha,  a  German  Lady  fent  into  Greece, 
was  there  called  Eudoxia  in  the  fame  fence,  as 
Luitprandus  reporteth.  They  moreover  that  in 
ancient  books  are  written  Ecbert,  Sebert,  Ethel- 
bert,  in  the  latter  are  written  Ecbright,  Sebright, 
Ethelbright :  So  that,  Bert  in  compofition  of 
names  doth  not  fignine  Beard,  as  fome  tranflate  it. 

Ml/red,  Sax.  Allpeace,  not  varying  much  in  figni-  e»i.  &  ai. 
fication  from  Irenaeus,  Eal,  All,  JE\  in  old  Engliih 
compound  names  is  anfwerable  to  Pan  and  Pam 
in    Greek   names,   as   Pamphilus,  Pammachius, 
Pansetius,  Pantaleon,  &c. 

Aldred,  Sax.  All  reverent  fear. 

Alexander,  Gre.  Succour  man,  or  Helper  of  men. 

Alpbons,  if  it  be  a  German  name,  and  came  into 
Spain  with  the  Goths,  a  German  Nation,  it  is  as 
much  as  Helfuns,  that  is,  Our  help,  and  probable 
it  is  to  be  a  Gotifh  name,  for  Alphons,  the  rirft 
King  of  Spain  of  that  name,  Anno  740,  was  de- 
scended from  the  Goths. 

Amcry,  in  Latine  Almaricus,  from  the  German 
Emerich,  that  is,  always  rich,  able,  and  powerful, 
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according  to  Luther  :  the  French  write  it  Au- 
mery,  as  they  of  Theodoric,  Henric,  Frederic, 
make  Terry,  Henry,  Ferry. 

Ambrofe,  Gre.  Divine,  Immortal. 

Amie,' from  the  French  Amie,  that  is  Beloved,  and 
that  from  Amatus,  as  Rene  from  Renatus.  The 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Savoy  which  be  commonly 
called  Aime,  were  in  Latine  called  Amadeus,  that 
is,  Loving  God,  as  Theophilus  :  and  fo  was  that 
Earl  of  Savoy  called,  which  did  homage  to  King 
Henry  the  third  of  England,  for  Bourg  in  BrefTe, 
Saint  Maurice  in  Chablais  Chafteau  Bard,  &c. 
watth.       which  I  note  for  the  honour  of  England.     We 

Pans.  .  .         . .  n.a  c 

do  ufe  now  Amias  for  this,  in  difference  from 
Amie,  the  woman's  name.  Some  deduce  Amias 
from  iEmilius  the  Roman  name,  which  was  de- 
duced from  the  Greek  Aimulios,  Fair  fpoken. 

Ananias,  Heb.  The  grace  of  the  Lord. 

Andrew,  Gre.  Manly,  or  Manful.  Fruculphus 
turneth  it  Decorus,  Comely  and  Decent ;  I  know 
not  upon  what  ground.     See  Charles. 

Anaraud,  Brit,  corrupted  from  Honoratus,  that  is 
Honourable. 

Angel,  Gre.  a  Meflenger. 

Anthony,  Gre.  as  Antheros,  flourifhing,  from  the 
Greek  Anthos,  a  flower ;  as  Florence  and  Flo- 
rentius  with  the  Latines,  and  Thales  Euthalius 
with  the  Greeks.  There  are  yet  fome  that  draw 
it  from  Anton,  a  companion  of  Hercules.  From 
this  was  derived  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which 
for  the  vertue  of  Antoninus  Pius,  how  highly  it 
was  efteemed,  read  Lampridius  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  Severus. 

An/elm,  Germ.   Defence  of  Authority,  according  to 

Luther.       Whether    this  name  came    from   the 

»  Gothk.      Gotifh*  word  Anfes,  by  which  the  Goths  called 
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their  victorious  Captains    as    Demigods,  I  dare  jomandes, 
not  determine  ;  yet  Anfbert,  Anfegis,  Anfwald,  c' Ih 
German  names,  and  Anfkettel,  ufed  much  in  the 
ancient  houfe  of  the  Mallories,  Teem  to  defcend 
from  one  head. 

Archebold,  vide  Erchenbald. 

Arfajl,  Sax.  Goodly-man  [Alfricus]. 

Arnold,Ger.  Honeft,  but  the  Germans  write  Ernold. 
Probus  in  Latine  [Luther].  It  hath  been  com- 
mon in  the  old  Family  of  the  Boyfes. 

Arthur,  a  Latine  name  in  Juvenal  drawn  from  the 
goodly  fixed  ftar  Ardturus,  and  that  from  Ardtus 
is  the  Bear,  as  Urficinus  amongft  the  Romans.   ^^od 
The  famous  Arthur  made  this  name  firft  famous   tannice 

ft,         !■»•.■  idem  foni- 

the  Bntains.  fkatquod 

AugujHne,  Latine  Encreafing,  or  Majeftical,  from   Y^e 

Auguftus,  as  Vidtorinus,  Juftinus,  Conftantinus, 

Diminutives    from     Victor,    Juftus,     Conftans, 

according    to    Molinaeus.     One    obferveth     that 

adoptive   names   do  end  in  anus,  as  iEmilianus, 

Domitianus,  Juftinianus,  adopted    by  iEmilius, 

Domitius,  Jultinus  [Lilius  Giraldus]. 

B. 

Baldwin^  Ger.  If  we  believe  Luther,  Speedie  Con- 
querour  ;  if  Rhenanus,  and  Lipfius,  Victorious 
power.  But  whereas  Jornandes,  cap.  29,  fheweth 
that  King  Alaric  was  furnamed  Baldh,  id  eft^  Baidh. 
Audax,  for  that  he  was  bold  and  adventurous, 
and  both  Kilianus  and  Lipfius  himfelf  doth  con- 
fefs  that  it  was  anciently  in  ufe,  for  Bold  and 
confident ;  Baldwin  muft  fignifie  Bold  Victor,  as  Epift.  45. 
Winbald,  the  fame  name  inverted,  Ethelbald, 
nobly  bold  ;  Willibald,  very  bold  and  confident, 
concurring  fomewhat  in  iignification  with  Thra- 
feas,  Thrafimachus,  Thralibulus,   Thrafillus,  of 
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the  Grecians.  So  all  the  names  wherein  Win 
is  found,  feem  to  imply  victory,  as  Tatewin, 
Learned  Victor ;  Eortwin,  Famous  Vi£tor  ; 
Earlwin,  Glorious  or  honourable  victor  ;  and 
Unwin,  yet  amongft  the  Danes  for  invincible 
(Jonas  Turfon)  as  Anicetus  in  Greek.  Accord- 
ingly we  may  judge  that  moft  names  wherein 
win.  Win  is   found,   to    refemble   the  Greek   names, 

Nicetes,  Nicocles,  Nicomachus,  Nicander,  Poly- 
nices,  &c,  which  have  Nice  in  them. 

Baptijl,  Gre.  A  name  given  to  S.  John,  for  that  he 
firft  baptized,  and  to  many  fince  in  honour  of 
him. 

Bardulpb,   Germ,  from    Bertulph,    /.  e.    fair    help. 
uiph.  Ulph,  Wolf,  Hulf,  iElf,  Hilp,  Helf,  fignifie  Help, 

huu.p  '         as   Luther   and    others    allure    us.     So  iElfwin, 
Hiip  Heif.       Victorious  help;  iEelfric,  Rich  or  powerful  help; 
^Elfwold,   Helping  Governour  ;  ./Elfgiva,   Help- 
giver.      Names   conformable    to    Boetius,    Sym- 
machus,  &c. 

Bartholomew,  Hebr.  the  fon  of  him  that  maketh  the 
waters  to  mount,  that  is,  of  God,  which  lifteth 
up  the  mind  of  his  teachers,  and  drops  down 
water  (Szegedinus). 

Barnabas,  or  Barnabie,  Heb.  Son  of  the  Matter,  or 
Son  of  Comfort. 

Baruch,  Heb.  the  fame  with  Bennet,  bleffed. 

Bafil,  Gre.   Royal,  Kingly,  or  Princely. 

Bede,  Sax.  He  that  prayeth,  or  a  devout  man,  as 
Eucherius,  or  Eufebius  in  Greek.  We  retain 
ftill  Bedeman  in  the  fame  fence,  and  to  fay  our 
bedes,  is  but  to  fay  our  prayers. 

Beavis,  may  feem  probably  to  be  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  the  famous  Celtique  King  Bellove- 
fus.  When  as  the  French  have  made  in  like 
fort   Beavois   of  the   old  City   Bellovacum       In 
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both  thefe  is  a  fignificancy  of  beauty.  In  latter 
times  Bogo  hath  been  ufed  in  Latine  for  Beavis. 

Benet,  Lat.  contracted  from  Eenedi6tus,  /.  e.  Blefled. 

Benjamin,  Hebr.  The  Son  of  the  right  hand,  or 
Films  dierum  (Philo).  See  Jofeph.  li.  1.  Archai- 
ologias. 

Bernard,  Ger.  S.  Bernard,  a  Cluniac  Monk,  drew 
it  from  Bona  Nardus,  by  allufion  ;  fome  turn  it 
Hard  child,  in  which  fence  Barn  is  yet  retained 
with  us  in  the  North.  If  it  be  derived  as  the 
Germans  will  have  it  from  Beam,  which  figni- 
fieth  a  Bear,  it  is  anfwerable  to  Arthur.  Others 
vet  more  judicially  translate  Bernard  into  Filialis   Bern,  or 

Rain 

indoles,  Child-like  difpofition  towards  Parents,  as 
Bernher,  Lord  of  many  children.  It  hath  been 
moft  common  in  the  houfe  of  Brus,  of  Conning- 
ton  and  Exton ;  out  of  the  which  the  Lord 
Harrington,  of  Exton,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  of 
Connington  are  defcended,  as  his  moft  excellent 
Majefty  from  Robert  Brus,  eldeft  brother  to  the 
firft  Bernard. 

Bcrtran,  for  Bertrand,  fair  and  pure  ;  fome  think 
that  the  Spaniards  have  with  fweeter  found  drawn 
hence  their  Fernando  and  Ferdinando. 

Blafe,  Gre.  Budding  forth,  or  Sprouting  with  en- 
creafe. 

Boniface,  Lat.  Well  doer,  or  Good  and  fweet  face. 
See  Winefrid. 

Bonaventure,  Lat.  Good  adventure,  as  Eutychius 
among  the  Greeks,  Fauftus  and  Fortunatus 
among  the  Latines. 

Botolph,  Sax.  contracted  into  Botall,  Help  fhip,  as 
Saylers  in  that  Age  were  called  Botelcarles.  In 
part  it  is  anfwerable  to  the  Greek  names,  Nau- 
plius,  Naumachius,  <ScC. 

Brian,    Fre.    Written    in    old   Books,    Briant    and 
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Erient,  Shrill  voyce,  as  among  the  Romans  Voco- 
nius  [Nicotiusj. 
Baltbafar,  Heb.  Searcher  of  Treafure,  or  without 
treafure. 

C. 

Cains,  Parents'  joy,  T.  Probus. 

Caleb,  Heb.  Hearty,  Philo. 

Calijihenes,  Gre.  Beautiful  and  ftrong. 

Caradoc,  Br.  Dearly  beloved.     Quaere. 

Cafar.  This  came  of  late  to  be  a  Chriftian  name 
amongft  us.  Spartianus  faith  it  was  firffc  given 
for  killing  of  an  Elephant,  which,  in  the  Moores' 
language  is  called  Caefar,  or  that  he  was  cut  out 
of  his  mother's  womb,  or  born  with  a  bufh  of 
hair,  or  grey  eyes.  Such  variety  of  opinions  is 
concerning  a  name,  which,  as  he  faith,  "  Cum 
aeternitate  mundi  duraturum." 

Charles,  Germ,  according  to  J.  D.  Tillet,  from 
Carl,  that  is,  ftrong,  ftout,  couragious,  and  valiant, 
as  Varius,  Valerius,  Valens,  &c,  with  the 
Romans  ;  Craterus,  &c,  with  the  Greeks  ;  not 
from  the  Greek  Charilaus,  which  fignifieth  Publi- 
cola,  the  Claw-back  of  the  people.  The  Hun- 
garians call  a  King  by  a  general  name  Carl. 
(Aventinus).  And  Carl  is  only  in  the  coyns  of 
Carolus  Magnus.  Scaliger  makes  Carllman  and 
Carlman  anfwerable  to  the  Greek  Andreas. 
GaftiusBri-  Cbrijlopher, Gre.  Chrift-Carrier,  a  name,  as  learned 
men  think,  devifed,  and  a  picture  thereunto 
myftically  applied  as  a  representation  of  the 
duties  of  a  true  Chriftian,  and  was  as  their 
Nofce  teipfum.  Of  fuch  myftical  Symbols  of  the 
Primitive  Chriftians,  fee  Jofeph  Scaliger  ad 
Freherum. 

Chryfojiom,  Gre.  Golden-mouth. 


laccnfis. 
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Clemens,  Lat.  Meek,  Mild  and  Gentle. 

Conjiantine,  Lat.  Faft,  or  Firm,  for  which  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Realm  we  fee  Cuftance. 

Conrad,  Ger.  Able-counfel,  or  Advifed  valour,  as 
Julius  Scaliger  will,  Exercitat.  256.  But  here  is 
to  be  noted,  that  Rad,  Red,  and  Rod  fignifie  j^j,  Red, 
counfel  and  advice  [Luther,  Alfricus,  Kellian], 
and  differ  only  in  Diale£t,  as  Stan,  Sten,  Stone. 
And  this  appeareth  by  that  which  the  Northern 
men  cried  when  they  killed  Walter,  Bifhop  of 
Durefme,  Short  Rad,  good  Rade,  quell  ye  the 
BifhoD,  that  is,  Short  counfel,  Good  counfel,  &c. 
[M.  Paris.] 

Cornelius,  Lat.   All  draw  it  from  Cornu,  an  horn. 

Cuthbert,  Sax.  Not  Cut-beard,  as  fome  fable,  but 
famous,  bright,  and  clear  (kill  or  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Verfe — 

"  Quique  gerit  certum  Cuthbert  de  luce  vocamen." 

No  man  doubteth  but  Cuth  fignified  knowledge, 

as  uncuth,  unknown  ;  So  Cuthwin,  fkilful  vi£tor; 

Cuthred,  fkilful  in  counfel. 
Cyprian,  Gre.  from   Cypria,  a  name  of  Venus,  fo 

named   of  the    Ifle    of   Cyprus,  where  me  was 

efpecially  honoured. 
Cadvuallader,  Brit.   A  warlike  name,  deduced  from 

Cad,  that  is  Battel,  as  it  feemeth,  but  I  refer  it 

to  the  learned  Britains. 
Crejcens,  Lat. 

D. 

Daniel,  Heb.  Judgment  of  God. 

David,  Heb.  Beloved. 

Demetrius,  Ger.  Belonging  to  Ceres. 

Denis,  Gre    for  Dionyiius,  which  fome  fetch   from 
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Dios  nous,  i.  e.  divine  mind.  It  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  drunkard  Bacchus,  and  derived  by 
Nonnius  in  his  Dionyfiacis,  from  Jupiter,  his 
lame  leg,  for  Nifos  fignifieth,  faith  he,  lame  in 
the  Syrian  tongue  ;  and  we  will  imagine  that 
Jupiter  halted  when  Bacchus  was  enfeamed  in 
his  thigh.  But  St.  Denis  of  France  hath  moll 
graced  this  name. 

Dru,  in  Lat.  Drugo,  or  Drogo,  Subtile,  as  Calli- 
dius,  in  Latine,  if  it  come  from  the  Saxon  or 
German  ;  but  if  it  be  French,  Lively  and  Lufty 
(Nicotius). 

Dunftan,  Sax.  One  that  writeth  S.  Dunftan's  life 
faith,  the  name  is  anfwerable  to  Aaron,  /.  e., 
Mountain  of  fortitude.  That  Dun  with  the  old 
Englifh  fignified  a  mountain  or  high  hill,  is  ap- 
parent, that  they  called  mountain  man  Dunfertan, 
and  Down  continueth  in  the  like  fence  with  us. 
Others  fuppofe  it  to  fignitie  Moft  high,  as  among 
our  Anceftors  Leofftan  fignified  Mod  beloved  ; 
Betftan,  Beft  of  all ;  Fridftan,  moft  peaceful,  &c. 
Stan  being  the  moft  ufual  termination  of  the  Su- 
perlative degree. 

E. 

Ead.  Eadgar,  Sax.  for  Eadig-ar,  Happy,  or  bleffed, 
honour,  or  power,  for  I  find  it  interpreted  in  an 
old  Hiftory,  Fcelix  poteftas.  The  laft  Verfe  of 
Ethelwardus  Hiftory  feemeth  to  prove  the  fame, 
and  Eadig  (for  the  which  Ead  was  ufed  in  com- 
pofition)  is  the  word  in  the  fixth  of  Saint  Matth. 
in  the  Englifh  Saxon  Teftament,  fo  often  iterated 
Ar.  for  Bleffed  in  the  Beatitudes.     That  Ear,  or  Ar, 

Earie  fignifie  honour,  it  appeareth  in  the  Saxon  Laws, 
and  in  Jonas  Turfon,  his  Danifh  Vocabulary, 
as   Arlic,   and    Earlic,    Honourable.     And  from 
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hence  cometh  our  honourable  name  of  Earls, 
which  came  hither  with  the  Danes,  as  may  be 
gathered  out  of  Ethelwardus. 

Edmundus,  Sax.  for  Edmund,  Happy,  or  blefTed  Mu..d. 
peace  ;  Our  Lawyers  yet  do  acknowledge  Mund 
for  Peace  in  their  word  Mundbrech,  for  breach 
of  Peace.  So  iElmund,  all  peace;  Kinmund, 
Peace  to  his  kindred  ;  Ethelmund,  noble  peace  ; 
yet  I  know  that  fome  tranflate  Mund  by  Mouth, 
as  Pharamund,  True  Mouth. 

Eadulph,  Sax.  Happy  help. 

Eadwin,  Happy  Vidtor. 

Edward,  in  Sax.  coins  Eadward,  happy  keeper.  The 
Chriftian  humility  of  King  Edward  the  Confeffour 
brought  fuch  credit  to  this  name,  that  fmce  that 
time  it  hath  been  moft  ufual  in  all  eftates.  That 
Ward  fignifieth  a  Keeper  is  apparent  by  Wood-  ward, 
ward,  Mill-ward,  &c. 

Ealdred,  Sax.  All  reverent  fear. 

Ealred,  Sax.  All  counfel. 

Ebulo,  See  Ybell. 

Egbert,  or  rather  Ecbert,  Sax.  Always  bright,  famous 
for  ever,  as  the  old  Engiifh  called  Everlafting 
life,  Ec-life. 

Ellis,  Heb.  Corruptly  for  Elias,  Lord  God. 

Elmer,  Sax.  Contracted  from  Ethelmer,  Noble  and 

renowned:  for  Willeranus  tranflateth  Mere,  by   Mer,  Me-r 
Celebris  and   Famofus.     So  Merwin  renowned 
Victor,  Merwald  renowned  governour.      Yet  I 
know  B.  Rhenanus  turneth  Meir  and  Mere  by 
Governour.  Cap.  ult.  Rer.  Ger. 

Emanuel,  Heb.  God  with  us. 

Emary,  See  Amery. 

Enion,  Brit.  From  iEneas,  as  fome  think,  but  the 
Britifh  GlofTary  tranflateth  it  Juftus,  Juft  and 
upright. 
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Engelbert,  Germ.  Bright  Angel. 
Erafmus,  Gr.  Amiable,  or  to  be  beloved. 
Erchenbald,  Ger.  Powerful,  bold  and  fpeedy  learner, 

or  obferver  (Dafypodius.) 
Erneji,  Germ,  in  Caefar  Arioviftus,  Severe  (Aven- 

tinus)  in  the  like  fence  we  ftill  retain  it. 
Efay^  Heb.  Reward  of  the  Lord. 
Ethelbert,    or    Edlebert,    Noble    bright,    or    nobly 
Ethel.  renowned  ;  for    Ethel    or  Adel  fig-nine  in  Ger- 

Adel  •!-,  °     . 

Etheiing.  many,  Noble.  From  whence  happily  Athalric, 
King  of  the  Goths,  had  his  name.  From  hence 
it  was  that  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  Crown  of 
England  were  furnamed  Etheiing,  i.  e.  Noble 
born,  and  Clyto,  i.  e.  Inclytus  ;  as  in  the  declining 
eftate  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  heirs  of  Em- 
perours  were  called  Nobiliffimi ;  hence  alfo  the 
Spaniards,  which  defcended  from  the  German 
Goths,  may  feem  to  have  partly  borrowed  their 
Idal-guio,  by  which  word  they  fignifie  their 
nobleft  gentlemen. 
Ethelred^  Sax.  Noble  advice  and  Counfel. 
Ethelardy   Sax.   For  which  we    now  ufe    Adelard, 

Noble  difpofition. 
Etbel/lan,   Sax.    Noble   Jewel,  pretious   ftone,    or, 
molt  noble. 

Wold      Ethelward,  Sax.  Now  iElward,  Noble  Keeper. 

M'di'.-    EthelwoUL  Sax.  Noble  governour,  for  the  old  book 

Walh.  *-^  . 

of  S.  Auguftines  in  Canterbury,  Willeranus  and 
Luther  do  agree  that  Wold  and  Wald  doth  fig- 
nifie Praefedlus,  a  Governour.  So  Bertwold  and 
Brightwold,  famous  Governour,  Kinwold, Gover- 
nour of  his  kindred. 

Ethelwolph,  Sax.  Noble  helper. 

Everard,  Ger.  Well  reported,  as  Gefnerus  writeth, 
like  to  Eudoxus  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  others  with 
more   probability  deduce   it   from   Eberard,  /'.  e. 
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excellent,  or  fupreme  towardnefs.  A  name  mod 
ufual  in  the  ancient  family  of  the  Digbyes. 

Enfebius,  Gr.  Pious  and  Religious  godly  man. 

Eujiacbe,  Gre.  Seemeth  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Greek  eWrafliic,  which  fignifieth  Conftant,  as 
Conftantinus,  but  the  former  ages  turned  it  into 
Euftachius  in  Latin. 

Evan,  See  Ivon. 

Eutropius,  Gr.  well  mannered. 

Ezecbias,  Heb.  Strength  of  the  Lord. 

Ezecbiel,  Heb.  Seeing  the  Lord. 

F. 

Fabian,  from  Fabius,  who  had  his  name  from  beans, 
as  Valerian  from  Valerius.     Fabianus,  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  martyred  under  Decius,  firft  gave  repu- 
tation to  this  name. 
Fcelix,  Lat.  Happy  ;  the  fame  with  Macarius  among 

the  Grecians. 
Florence,    Lat.    Flourifhing,    as    Thales    with    the 

Greeks,  Antonius  with  the  Latines. 
Francis,  Germ,  from  Franc,  that  is  Free,  not  fer- 
vile,    or    bond.     The    fame    with    the    Greek 
Eleutherius,  and  the  Latin  Liberius. 
Frederic,  Germ.  Rich  peace,  or  as  the  Monk  which 
made  this  allufion,  Peaceable  raign. 

Eft  adhibenda  fides  rationi  nominis  hujus 

Compofiti  Frederic,  duo  componentia  cujus 

Sunt  Frederic,  Firth  quid  nili  pax,  Ric,  quid  nil!  regum  ? 

Sic  per  Hendiadyn  Fredericus,  quid  nifi  vel  rex 

Pacificus  ?  vel  regia  pax  ?  pax  pacificuique. 

For  Frideric,  th*  Englifh  have  commonly  ufed 
Frery  and  Fery,  which  hath  been  now  a  long 
time  a  Chriitian  name  in  the  ancient  family  of 
Tilney,  and  lucky  to  their  houfe,  as  they  report. 
Fremund,  Sax.  Free  peace. 
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Foulke,  or  Fulke,  Germ.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
Germ.  Vollg,  Noble  and  Gallant ;  but  I  from 
Folc,  the  Englifh-Saxon  word  for  people,  as 
though  it  were  the  fame  with  Publius  of  the 
Romans,  and  only  tranflated  from  Publius,  as 
loved  of  the  people  and  commons.  This  name 
hath  been  ufual  in  that  ancient  family  of  Fits- 
Warin,  and  of  later  times  in  that  of  the  Grevils. 

Fulbert,  Sax.  Full-bright. 

Fulcher,  Sax.  Lord  of  people. 

Ferdinando,  See  Bertram.  This  name  is  fo  variable, 
that  I  cannot  refolve  what  to  fay ;  for  the 
Spaniards  make  it  Hernand  and  Hernan  ;  the 
Italians  Ferando  and  Ferante  ;  the  French  Fe- 
rant,  which  is  now  become  a  furname  with  us  ; 
and  the  Latines  Ferdinandus :  unlefs  we  may 
think  it  is  fetcht  by  tranfpofition  from  Fred  and 
Rand,  that  is,  Pure  peace. 

G. 

Gabriel,  Heb.  Man  of  God,  or  Strength  of  God. 

Gaius,  See  Caius. 

Gamaliel,  Heb.    Gods  reward,  as  Deodatus,  Theo- 

dorus,  and  Theodofius. 
Garret,  for  Gerard  and  Gerald.     See  Everard,  for 
Ger.         from    thence  they  are    detorted,   if  we    believe 
°a£        Gefnerus.     But  rather  Gerard  may  feem  to  fig- 

nifie  all  towardnefs,  as  Gertrud,  all  truth  ;  Ger- 

min,  all  victorious  ;   and  the  German  nation  is 

fo  named,  as  all  and  fully  men. 
Gaiven,   a   name    devifed    by  the   author  of  King 

Arthur's  table,  if  it  be  not  Walwin.    See  Walwin. 
George^  Gre.  Hufbandmen,  the  fame  with  Agricola, 

a  name  of  fpecial  refpecl  in  England  fince  the 

victorious    King    Edward    the    third    chofe    S. 

George   for  his  Patron,  and  the  Englifh   in   all 
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encounters  and  battels  ufed  the  name  of  Saint 
George  in  their  cries,  as  the  French  did,  Mont- 
joy,  S.  Denis. 

Gedeon,  Heb.  A  Breaker,  or  Deftroyer. 

German,  Lat.  Of  the  fame  flock,  True,  no  coun- 
terfeit, or  a  natural  brother.  S.  German,  who 
fupprefled  the  Pelagian  herefie  in  Britain,  about 
the  year  430,  advanced  this  name  in  this  I  fie. 

Gervas,  Gervafius  in  Latin,  for  Gerfaft  (as  fome 
Germans  conjecture)  that  is,  All  fure,  firm,  or 
faft.  If  it  be  fo,  it  is  only  Conftans  tranflated. 
But  it  is  the  name  of  a  Martyr,  who  fufFered 
under  Nero  at  Millain,  who  if  he  were  a  Grecian, 
as  his  fellow  martyr  Protafius  was,  it  may  fig- 
nine  grave  and  Ancient,  or  honourable,  as 
wrefted  from  Geroufius. 

Geffrey,  Ger.  from  Goufred,  Joyful  peace.   Kilianus 
tranflateth  Gaw,  Joyful,  as  the  French  do  Gay. 
That  Fred   and   Frid  do  fignifie  peace   is    moft   Frid,  Fred, 
certain,  as  Fredftole,  id  eji,  Pacis  cathedra.   See 
Frederic. 

Gilbert,  Germ.  I  fuppofed  heretofore  to  fignifie 
Gold-like-bright,  as  Aurelius  or  Aurelianus  :  or 
yellow  bright,  as  Flavius  with  the  Romans.  For 
Geele  is  yellow  in  old  Saxon,  and  flill  in  Dutch, 
as  Gilvus  according  to  fome  in  Latin.  But  be- 
caufe  it  is  written  in  Doomf-day  book  Giflebert, 
I  judge  it  rather  to  fignifie  Bright  or  brave  pledge, 
for  in  old  Saxon  Gifle  fignifieth  a  pledge  ;  and  in 
the  old  Englifh  book  of  S.  AugufHne's  of  Can- 
terbury, fureties  and  pledges  for  keeping  the 
peace  are  called  Fredgifles.  So  it  is  a  well  fitting 
name  for  children  which  are  the  only  fweet 
pledges  and  pawns  of  love  between  man  and  wife, 
and  accordingly  called  Dulcia  pignora,  and  Pig- 
nora  amoris. 

G 
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Giles,    is    miferably  disjoynted    from    iEgidius,   as 
Gillet   from  ^Egidia,  by  the  French,  as  appears 
in  hiftories  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Rollo's 
wife.     It  may  feem  a  Greek  name,  for  that  S. 
Giles,  the  firft  that  I  have  read  fo  named,  was  an 
Athenian,  and  fo  drawn  from  Aigidion,  that  is, 
Little  Kid,  as  we  know  Martianus  Capella  had 
his  name  in  like  fence  ;  yet  fome  no  lefs  probably 
fetch  Giles  from  Julius,  as  Giiian  from  Juliana. 
Godfrey ,  Ger.  From  Godfred,  God's  peace,  or  godly ; 
for  the  Danes  call  godlinefs  Gudfreidhed  [Jonas 
Turfon]. 
Godard,   Gre.   Strength  of  God,  or  Gods-man,  as 
Gabriel,   according  to  Luther.     But  I  think  it 
rather  to   fignifie  Godly  difpofition   or    toward- 
Ard.  nefs,  for  Ard  2nd  Art  in  the  German  tongue  do 

fignifie  Towardnefs,  aptnefs,  or  difpofition.     As 
Mainard,  powerful  difpofition;   Giffard,  Liberal 
lunius.  difpofition,  as  Largus  5  Bernard,  Child-like  dif- 

bij'-fius'  noiition  ;  Leonard,  Lionlike  difpofition,  as  Leo- 

ninus  ;   Reinard,  pure  diipoiition,  as  byncerus. 
Godwin,  Germ.  For  Win-God,  converted,  or  vic- 
torious in  God. 
Godrich,  Ger.  Rich,  or  powerful  in  God. 
Gregory,  Gr.    Watching,  watchful,   as  Vigilantius 

and  Vigilius  in  the  Latin. 
Gryjfith,   Brit.   Some  Britains  interpret  it  Strong- 

faithed. 
Grnffin,  Brit.  If  it  be  not  the  fame  with  GryfEth, 
fome  do  fetch  from  Rufinus,  Red,  as  many  other 
Welfh  names  are  derived  from  colours. 
Grimbaldy   Ger.   But  truly  Grimoald,  power  over 
anger,  as  Rodoald,  power  of  counfel  (Luther),  a 
name  moft  ufual  in  the  old  family  of  Pauncefoot. 
Gwifcbard,  See  Wife  hard. 

Guy,  in  Latin  Guido,  from  the    French  Guide,  A 
guide,  leader  or  director  to  others. 
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H. 

Hadrian,    Lat.    deduced    from    the    City    Hadria,   Ad.  sPar. 
whence  Hadrian  the  Emperour  had  his  original.    Hadr!in 
Gefner  bringeth  it  from  the  Greek  Afyoj,  Grofs  jjj^"1* 
or  wealthy. 

Hamon,  Heb.  Faithful. 

Hanibal,  A  Punick  name.     Gracious  Lord. 

Hettor,  Gr.  Defender,  according  to  Plato. 

Henry,  Ger.  in  Latin  Henricus.  A  name  fo  famous 
fince  the  year  920,  when  Henry  the  firft  was 
Emperour,  that  there  have  been  7  Emperours, 
8  Kings  of  England,  4  Kings  of  France,  as  many 
of  Spain  of  that  name.  But  now  thought  un- 
lucky in  French  Kings:  when  as  King  Henry 
the  Second  was  fiain  at  tilt,  King  Henry  the  Third 
and  Fourth  ftab'd  by  two  villanous  monfters  of 
mankind.  If  Einric  be  the  original,  it  fignifieth 
ever  rich  and  powerful.  If  it  be  deduced  from 
Herric,  which  the  Germans  ufe  now,  it  is  as 
much  as  Rich  Lord.  I  once  fuppofed,  not  with- 
out fome  probability,  that  it  was  contracted  from 
Honoricus,  of  which  name,  as  Procopius  men- 
tioneth,  there  was  a  Prince  of  the  Vandales  in 
the  time  of  Honorius,  and  therefore  likely  to 
take  name  of  him,  as  he  did  from  Honor.  And 
lately  I  have  found  that  Fr.  Phidelphus  is  of  the  :„  Epiftoii.. 
fame  opinion.  Howfoever  it  hath  been  an  ominous 
good  name  in  all  refpecSts  of  fignification. 

Hengejl,  Sax.  Horfe-man,  the  name  of  him  which 
led  the  firft  Er.g'immen  into  this  I  fie,  fomewhat 
anfwerabl'e  to  the  Greek  names,  Philippe,  Speu- 
fippus,  Ctefippus  ;  his  brother  in  like  fort  was 
called  Horfa. 

Harhold,  Sax.  Luther  interpreteth  it  Governour  or 


Here 
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General  of  an  Army,  and  fo  would  I  if  it  were 
Harwold.  But  being  written  Harhold  and  Herold, 
I  rather  turn  it,  love  of  the  Army.  For  Hold 
Hare,  fee  Rheinhold.  For  Hare  and  Here  that  they 
fignifie  both  an  Army,  and  a  Lord,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  :  Yet  I  fufpecl:  this  Here  for  a  Lord 
to  come  from  the  Latin  Herus.    See  Ethelwold. 

Herbert,  Ger.  Famous  Lord,  bright  Lord,  or  Glory 
of  the  Army. 

Herwin,  Ger.  Victorious  Lord,  or  Victor  in  the 
Army. 

Harman,  or  Hermon ,  Ger.  General  of  an  Army, 
the  fame  which  Strato  or  Polemarchus  in  Greek  : 
Casfar  turned  it  into  Arminius  [Ifcudus.]  Hence 
the  General  Dukes  are  called  Hertogen,  as 
leaders  of  Armies. 

Hercules^  Gr.  Glory,  or  illumination  of  the  air,  as 
it  pleafeth  Macrobius,  who  affirmed  it  to  be 
proper  to  the  Sun,  but  hath  been  given  to  valiant 
men  for  their  glory. 

Hierome,  Gr.  Holy  name. 

Hildeberty  Ger.  Bright,  or  famous  Lord.  See  Maud. 

Hilary^  Lat.  Merry  and  pleafant. 

Howe/,  A  Britifh  name,  the  original  whereof  fome 
Britain  may  find.  Goropius  turneth  it  Sound  or 
whole,  as  wifely  as  he  faith,  Englifhmen  were 
called  Angli,  becaufe  they  were  good  Anglers. 
I  rather  would  fetch  Hoel  from  Helius,  that  is, 
Sun-bright,  as  Coel  from  Coelius. 

Hugh,  Aventinus  deriveth  it  from  the  German 
word  Hougen,  that  is,  flafher  or  cutter.  But 
whereas  the  name  Hugh  was  firfl:  in  ufe  among 
the  French,  and  Otfrid  in  the  year  900  ufed 
Hugh  for  Comfort,  I  judge  this  name  to  be 
borrowed  thence,  and  fo  it  is  correfpondent  to 
the  Greek  names  Elpidius,  and  Elpis. 
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Humfrey,  Germ,  for  Humfred,  Houfe-peace,  a 
lovely  and  happy  name,  if  it  could  turn  home- 
wars  between  man  and  wife  into  peace.  The 
Italians  have  made  Onuphrius  of  it  in  Latin. 

Hubert,  Sax.  Bright  form,  fair  fhape,  or  fair  hope. 

Horatio,  I  know  not  the  Etymology,  unlefs  you  will 
derive  it  from  the  Greek,  o^arog  or  b^aiiKo^  as  of 
good  eye-fight. 

J. 

Jacob,  Heb.  A  tripper  or  fupplanter.  Whofe  name, 
becaufe  he  had  power  with  God,  that  he  might 
alfo  prevail  with  men,  was  changed  into  Ifrael 
by  God.  See  Genes,  cap.  32.  Philo  de  nomi- 
nibus  mutatis. 

James,  Wrefted  from  Jacob,  the  fame.  Jago  in 
Spanifh,  Jaques  in  French;  which  fome  Frenchi- 
fied Englifh,  to  their  difgrace,  have  too  much 
affected. 

Jafper. 

Ibel.  See  Ybel. 

Joachim,  Heb.  Preparation  of  the  Lord. 

Jeremy,  Heb.  High  of  the  Lord. 

Joab,  Heb.  Fatherhood. 

John,  Heb.  Gracious,  yet  though  fo  unfortunate  in 
Kings  ;  for  that  John,  King  of  England,  well 
near  loft  his  Kingdom ;  and  John,  King  of 
France,  was  long  captive  in  England;  and  John 
Balioll  was  lifted  out  of  his  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  that  John  Steward,  when  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  came  unto  him,  renouncing  that  name, 
would  be  proclaimed  King  Robert.      See  Ivon. 

Job,  Heb.  Sighing,  or  forrowing. 

Jordan,  Heb.  The  river  of  Judgment. 

Jofuah,  Heb.  As  Jefuiah,  Saviour. 
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Jofcelin,  A  diminutive  from  Joft  or  Juftus,  as  Juf- 
tulus,  according  to  Iflebius  ;  but  mollified  from 
Joftelin  in  the  old  Netherland  language,  from 
whence  it  came  with  Jofcelin  of  Lovan,  younger 
fon  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  Progenitour 
of  the  honourable  Percyes;  if  not  the  rirft,  yet 
the  moft  noble  of  that  name  in  this  Realm. 
Nicotius  maketh  it  a  diminutive  from  Joft,  Ju- 
docus. 

Jofcph,  Heb.  Encreafing  (Philo)  or  encreafe  of  the 
Lord. 

Jo/ias,  Heb.  Fire  of  the  Lord. 

jofuah,  Heb.  The  Lord  Saviour. 

Inglebert,  See  Engelbert. 

Ingram,  Germ.  Engelramus  in  Latin,  deduced  from 
Engell,  which  fignifieth  an  Angel,  as  Angelo  is 
common  in  Italy,  fo  Engelbert  feemeth  to  figni- 
fie  bright  Angel. 

lfaac,  Heb.  Laughter,  the  fame  which  Gelafius 
among  the  Greeks. 

Jfrael,  Heb.  Seeing  the  Lord,  or  prevailing  in  the 
Lord.  See  Jacob. 

Julius,  Gre.  Soft  haired,  or  moffie  bearded,  fo  doth 
Julius  fignifie  in  Greek.  It  was  the  name  of 
./Eneas'  fon,  who  was  firft  called  Ilus. 

Ilus  erat  dum  res  ftetit  Ilia  regno. 

The  old  Englifhmen  in  the  North  parts  turned 
Julius  into  Joly,  and  the  unlearned  Scribes  of  that 
time  may  feem  to  have  turned  Julianusint  o  Jola- 
nus,  for  that  name  doth  often  occur  in  old  evi- 
dences. 

yuan  is  the  fame  with  John,  and  ufed  by  the 
Welfh  and  Sclavonians  for  John  ;  and  in  this 
Realm  about  the  Conquerour's  time  John  was 
rarely  found,  but  Juon,  as  I  have  obferved. 
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Jonathan,  Heb.  The  fame  with   Theodorus,  and 
Theodofius,  that  is,  God's  gift. 

K. 

Kenbelme,  Sax.    Defence  of  his   kindred.     Helm,   Hoiat 
Defence    (Luther) :    fo   Eadhelme,    Happy    de- 
fence ;   Bright-helme,  Fair  defence  ;   Sig-helme, 
Vidrorious  defence. 

Kenard,  Sax.  Kind  difpofition,  and  affection  to  his 
kindred. 


Lambert,  Sax.  As  fome  think,  Fair-lamb,  Luther 
turneth  it,  Far  famous. 

Lancelot  feemeth  a  Spanifh  name,  and  may  fignifie 
a  Launce,  as  the  military  men  ufe  the  word  now 
for  an  horfeman.  Some  think  it  to  be  no  ancient 
name,  but  forged  by  the  writer  of  King  Arthur's 
hiftory  for  one  of  his  doughty  Knights. 

Laurence,  Lat.  Flourifhing  like  a  Bay-tree;  the 
fame  that  Daphnis  in  Greek. 

Lazarus,  Heb.  Lord's-help. 

Leof/ian,  Sax.  Moft  beloved. 

Leo/win,  Sax.  Winlove,  or  to  be  loved,  as  Aga- 
petus,  and  Erafmus  with  the  Greeks, and  Amandus 
with  the  Latines. 

Leonard,  Germ.  Lion-like  difpofition,  as  Thy- 
moleon  with  the  Greeks,  or  Popularis  indoles, 
as  it  pleafeth  Lipfius,  that  is,  Peop.e-pleafing  dif- 
pofition. 

Lewis,  Wrenched  from  Lodowick,  which  Tilius 
interpreteth,  Refuge  of  the  people.  But  fee 
Lodowick. 

Leivlin,  Brit.  Lion-like,  the  fame  with  Leoninus 
and  Leontius. 
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Lionel,  Lat.  Leonellus,  that  is,  Little-lion. 

Leodegar    or     Leger,   Germ.   Gatherer    of  people, 

Lipfius  in  Poliorceticis,  or  Altogether  popular. 

Leod.         Leodpold,    Germ.    Defender    of  people,    corruptly 

lfbT"^.        Leopold.     In  our  ancient  tongue  Leod  fignified 

M.weife-        people  of  one  City,  as  Leodfcrip  was  to  them 

rus  rcrum  ^ 

Boiaca-  Refpublica.     The  Northern  Germans   have  yet 

ram,P.M8.        Leud  jn  the  fame  fence>     go  Lutij  Liudi^  Leutij 

and  Leudi,  as  the  Diale£t  varieth,  fignifies  people. 
In  which  fence  the  Normans,  in  the  life  of 
Carolus  Magnus,  were  called  North-Leud.  The 
names  wherein  Leod  are  found  feem  tranflated 
from  thofe  Greek  names  wherein  you  (hall  find 
Demos  and  Laos,  as  Demofthenes,  that  is, 
Strength  of  the  people  ;  Demochares,  that  is, 
Gracious  to  the  people  ;  Demophilus,  that  is, 
Lover  of  the  people  ;  Nicodemus,  that  is,  Con- 
querour  of  People  ;  Laomedon,  that  is,  Ruler 
of  people  ;  Laodamus,  that  is,  Tamer  of  people, 
&c. 

Liviny  Germ.  The  fame  with  Amatus,  that  is, 
Beloved  [Kiiianus]. 

Luke,  Heb.  Rifing  or  lifting  up. 

Ludovic,  Germ.  Now  contracted  into  Clovis  and 
Lovis,  Famous  warrier,  according  to  that  of 
Helmoldus  Nigellus. 

Nempe  fonat  Hludo  praeclarum,  Wiggh  quoque 
Mars  eft. 

M. 

Madoc,  Brit,  from  Mad,  that  is,  Good,  in  the  Welfh, 
as  Caradoc,  from  Care,  that  is,  beloved.  The 
fame  with  Agathias  in  Greek  [Di6t.  Wallicum.] 

Malachias,  Heb.  My  meflenger. 

Manajfes,  Heb.  Not  forgotten. 

Marcellus,  Lat.  Plutarch  out  of  Poffidonius  deriveth 
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it  from  Mars,  as  martial  and  warlike,  others  from 
Marculus,  that  is,  an  Hammer.  The  latter  times 
turned  it  to  Marcel  and  Mallet,  which  divers  took 
for  a  furname,  becaufe  they  valiantly  did  hammer 
and  beat  down  their  adverfaries.  See  Malmes. 
pag.  54. 

Marmaduc,  Germ.  Mermachtig,  as  fome  conjecture, 
which  in  old  Saxon  fignifieth  More  mighty, 
being  fweetned  in  found  by  procefs  of  time.  A 
name  ufual  in  the  North,  but  moll  in  former  times 
in  the  noble  families  of  Tweng,  Lumley,  and 
Conftable,  and  thought  to  be  Valentinianus  tranf- 
lated. 

Mark,  in  Hebrew  fignifieth  High,  but  in  Latin,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  it  was  a  name  at  the  firft  given 
to  them  that  were  born  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
but  according  to  Feftus  Pompeius  it  fignifieth  a 
Hammer  or  Mallet,  given  in  hope  the  perfon 
mould  be  martial. 

Matthew  1  Heb.  God's  gift. 

Martin,  Lat.  From  Martius,  as  Antoninus  from 
Antonius.  Saint  Martin  the  military  Saint,  Bifhop 
of  Toures,  firft  made  this  name  famous  among 
the  Chriftians  by  his  admirable  piety. 

Mercury,  Lat.  "  Quafi  medius  currens  inter  Deos 
&  homines,"  as  the  Grammarians  Etymologize  it, 
a  mediate  curfitor  between  Gods  and  men. 

Meredith,  Brit,  in  Latin  Mereducius. 

Merric,  Brit,  in  Latin  Meuricus.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  corrupted  from  Maurice. 

Michael,  Heb.  Who  is  perfect  ?  or  who  is  like  God  ? 
The  French  contra6t  it  into  Miel. 

Maximilian,  A  new  name,  firft  devifed  by  Frederic 
the  third  Emperour,  who  doubting  what  name  to 
give  to  his  fon  and  heir,  compofed  this  name  of  two 
worthy  Romans'  names,  whom  he  moft  admired, 
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Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  Scipio  ./Emilianus,  with 
hope  that  his  fon  would  imitate  their  vertues. 
(Hieronymus  Gebvilerius  de  familia  Auftriaca.) 

Miles,  Lat.  Milo,  which  fome  fetch  from  Milium,  a 
kind  of  grain  called  iMillet,  as  probably  as  Plinie 
draweth  Fabius,  Lentulus,  Cicero,  from  Faba, 
Lens,  Cicer,  that  is,  beans,  lentil,  and  chich-peafe. 
But  whereas  the  French  contract  Michael  into 
Miel,  fome  fuppofe  our  Miles  come  from  thence. 

Mofes,  Heb.  Drawn  up. 

Morgan,  Brit.  The  fame  with  Pelagius,  that  is  Sea- 
man, if  we  may  believe  an  old  fragment ;  and  Mor 
fignifies  the  Sea  among  the  Welfh  :  So  Marius, 
Marinus,  Marianus,  and  Pontius,  among  the 
Latines,  have  their  name  from  Mare  and  Pontus 
the  Sea. 

Maugre,  A  name  eftfoons  ufed  in  the  worfhipful 
Family  of  Vavafors  ;  Malgerius,  in  old  hiftories. 
Quaere. 

Morice,  from  the  Latine  Mauritius,  and  that  from 
Maurus,  a  Moor,  as  Syritius  from  Syrus,  a  Syrian. 
The  name  not  of  any  worth  in  his  own  fignifica- 
tion,  but  in  refpect  of  Saint  Maurice  a  Comman- 
der in  the  Thebane  Legion  martyred  for  the 
Chriftian  profeffion  under  Maximianus. 

N. 

Nathaniel,  Hebr.  The  gift  of  God,  as  Theodofius, 
Sec. 

Neale,  Fre.  Blackifh,  or  fwart,  for  it  is  abridged  from 
Nigel,  and  fo  always  written  in  Latine  Records 
Nigellus,  confonant  to  Nigrinus,  and  Atrius  of 
the  Latines,  Melanius  and  Melanthus  of  the 
Grecians. 

Nicholas,  Gre.  Conquerour  of  the  people. 
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Norman,    drawn    from    the    Norman    Nation,    as 

Northern-man,  ufual  anciently  in  the  Family  of 

Darcy. 
Noel,  French.     The  fame  with  the  Latine  Natalis, 

given  firft  in  honour  of  the  feaft  of  Chrift's  birth, 

to  fuch  as  were  then  born. 

O. 

Odo,  See  Othes. 

Oliver,  A  name  fetched  from  the  peace-bringing 
Olive,  as  Daphnisand  Laurence  from  the  tri- 
umphant Lawrel. 

OJbern,  Sax.  Houfe-child,  as  Filius  familias, (Luther.) 

O/bert,  Sax.  Domeftical  brightnefs,  or  light  of  the 
Family. 

Ofmund,  Sax.  Houfe-peace. 

Ofwold,  Germ.  Houfe-ruler  or  Steward  ;  for  Wold 
in  old  Englifh  and  high  Dutch  is  a  Ruler  :  but 
for  this  the  Normans  brought  in  Le  Defpencer, 
now  Spencer.  The  holy  life  of  Saint  Ofwald, 
King  of  Northumberland,  who  was  inceflantly  in 
prayer,  hath  given  much  honour  to  this  name. 
See  Ethelwold. 

Othes,  An  old  man  in  England,  drawn  from  Otho, 
written  by  fome  Odo,  and  by  others  Eudo,  in 
Englifh  Saxon  Odan,  and  after  the  original  where- 
of, when  Suetonius  could  not  find,  I  will  not  feek.  Hood. 
Aventinus  maketh  it  Hud,  that  is,  Keeper  :  but 
Petrus  Blefenfis,  Epift.  126,  maketh  it  to  fignifie  a 
Faithful  Reconciler;  for  he  writeth,  Odo,  in  Epif- 
copum  Parifienfem  confecratus,  nomen  fuis  operi- 
bus  interpretari  non  ceffat,  fidelis  fequefter  inter 
Deum  &  homines.  Ottwell  and  Ottey  feem  to 
be  Nurfe  names  drawn  from  Othes. 
Oiven,  Lat.  Audoenus,  if  he  be  the  fame  with  Saint 
Owen  of  France.      But  the  Britains  will  have  it 
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from  old  King  Oneus  father  in  law  to  Hercules  : 
others  from  Eugenius,  that  is,  Noble  or  well  born. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Countrey  of  Ireland  called 
Tir-Oen,  is  in  Latine  Records,  Terra  Eugenii ; 
and  the  Irifh  Priefts  know  no  Latine  for  their 
Oen  but  Eugenius,  as  Rothericus  for  Rorke. 
And  Sir  Owen  Ogle,  in  Latine  Records,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  was  written  Eugenius  Ogle. 
Original,  May  feem  to  be  dedudted  from  the  Greek 
Origenes,  that  is,  Born  in  good  time. 

P. 

Pafcal,  Deduced  from  Pafcha,  the  Pafleover. 

Patrick^  Lat.  From  Patricius,  Ouafi  Patrem  ciens, 
A  Peer  or  State,  he  which  could  cite  his  father 
as  a  man  of  honour.  A  name  given  firft  to  Sena- 
tors' fons  ;  but  it  grew  to  reputation  when  Con- 
ftantine  the  Greek  made  a  new  ftate  of  Patricii, 
who  had  place  before  the  Praefeclus  Praetorio,  or 
Lord  great  Mafter  of  the  houfe,  if  it  may  be  fo 
tranflated  [Zozimus.] 

Paul)  Heb.  Wonderful  or  reft  :  But  the  learned 
Baronius,  drawing  it  from  the  Latine,  maketh  it 
Little  or  humble. 

Paulin,  From  Paul,  as  Nigrinus  from  Niger. 

Percival)  Is  thought  at  firft  to  have  been  a  furname, 
and  after  (as  many  other)  a  Chriftian  name, 
fetched  from  Percheval,  a  place  in  Normandy. 
One  byallufion  made  inthisPercival,Perfevalens. 

Payn,  in  Lat.  Paganus,  exempt  from  military  fer- 
vice,  a  name  now  out  of  ufe,  but  having  an  oppo- 
fite  fignification  to  a  military  man,  as  Scaliger 
obferved  upon  Aufonius. 

Peter.,  For  which  as  the  French  ufed  Pierre,  fo  our 
Anceftours  ufed  Pierce,  a  name  of  high  efteem 
among  the  Chriftians,  fince  our  Saviour  named 
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Simon,  the  fon  of  Jona,  Cephas,  which  is  by 
interpretation  a  ftone.  John  i.  43.  But  fool- 
wifely  have  fome  Peters  called  themfelves  Pierius. 

Peregrine,  Lat.   Strange  or  outlandifh. 

Philebert,  Germ.  Much  bright  fame,  or  very  bright 
and  famous,  as  Polyphemus  in  Greek  [Rhenanus.] 

Philippe,  Gre.  A  lover  of  Horfes.  Philip  Berold, 
conceiting  this  his  name,  very  Clerkly  proves 
that  Philip  is  an  Apoftolical  name  by  Saint  Philip 
the  Apoftle,  a  Royal  name  by  King  Philip  King 
of  Macedonia,  and  an  Imperial  name  by  Philip  the 
firft  Chriftian  Emperour. 

Pojlhumus,  Lat.  Born  after  his  father's  death. 

o. 

£hiintin,  Lat.  From  Ouintus,  the  fifth  born,  a  man 
dignified  by  St.  Quintin  of  France. 

R. 

Ralfe,  Ger.  Contracted  from  Radulph,  which  as 
Rodulph  fignifieth  Help-counfel,  not  differing 
much  from  the  Greek  Eubulus. 

Raymund,  Germ.  Quiet  peace,  as  Hefychius  in  Greek. 

Randal,  Sax.  Corrupted  from  Ranulph,  that  is,  Fair 
help. 

Raphael,  Heb.  The  Phyfick  of  God. 

Reinhold,  Sax,  Sincere  or  pure  love:  for  the  Ger-   Re;ni  a„d 
mans  call  their  greateft  and  goodiieft  River  for   Ran  Hold' 
purenefs  Rheine,  and  the  old  Englifh  ufed  Hold 
for  love,   Holdy  for  lovely,   as  Unhold,  without 
love  :  Willeranus  ufeth  Hold  for  favour,  which  is 
anfwerable  to  love.     I  have  alfo  obferved  Hold   hom. 
for  Firm,  and  once  for  a  General  of  an  Army. 

Rhefe,  A  Britifh  name,  deduced  as  they  think  from 
Rhefus  the  Thracian  King,  who  was  (as  Homer 
defcribeth  him  by  his  armour,)  of  a  Giantlike 
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ftature.      But  I  dare  not  fay  the  word  implieth  fo 
much  in  figniflcation  :  yet  Rhefi  fignifieth  a  Giant 
in  the  German  tongue. 
Richard^    Sax.    Powerful  and  rich    difpofition,    as 
Richer,    an    ancient    Chriftian    name,    fignified 
Powerful  in   the  Army,  or  rich  Lord,  and  was 
but  Herric  reverfed.  Aventinus  turneth  it  Trea- 
fure  of  the  Kingdom.      See  Aubry. 
Robert^  Germ.  Famous  in  Counfel,  for  it  is  written 
Rad,  Red,      moft  anciently  Rodbert.     Rad,  Red,  and  Rod  do 
Rod'  fignifie  counfel :  See  Conrad  and  Albert.     This 

name  was  given  to  Rollo,  firft  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, an  original  Anceftour  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  who  was  called  fir  ft  by  the  Normans 
and  French  Rou,  whereunto  fome  without  ground 
think  that  Bert  was  added  :  fo  that  it  fhould  fig- 
nifie Rou,  the  renowned.  Others  untruly  turn 
it  Red-beard,  as  though  it  were  all  one  with 
iEnobarbus  of  the  Latines,  or  Barbaroffa  of  the 
Italians:  John  Bodin  (or  Pudding),  that  I  may 
give  him  his  true  Englifh  name,  maketh  it  full 
wifely  Red-bard  ;  but  I  think  no  Robert  which 
knoweth  what  Bardus  meaneth,  will  like  of  it. 
Roger,  Ger.  Ruger,  Quiet,  the  fame  with  Tran- 
Fredoardi  quillus  in  Latine,  Frodoard  writeth  it  always 
Remenfis      Rottearius,  or  RooVarus,  fo  it  feemeth  to  fignifie 

Chronic.  r  %  n  r  \ 

all  counfel,  or  itrong  couniel. 

Rolland,  Germ.  Whereas  it  was  anciently  written 
Rodland,  it  may  feem  to  fignifie  Counfel  for  the 
Land.  And  the  firft  that  I  find  fo  named  was 
Land-wardan  in  France,  under  Carolus  Magnus, 
againft  the  Piracies  of  the  Normans.  The  Italians 
ufe  Orland  for  Rowland  by  iMetathefis. 

Romane,  Lat.  Strong,  from  the  Greek  'Pupri,  an- 
fwerable  to  Valens. 
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Ruben,  Heb.  The  fon  of  vifions,  or  a  quick-feeing 

fon.   (Philo.) 
Reinfred,  Sax.   Pure  peace. 

S. 

Salomon,  Heb.   Peaceable. 

Sampfon,  Heb.  There  the  fecond  time. 

Samuel,  Heb.   Placed  of  God. 

Saul,  Heb.  Lent  of  the  Lord  ;  or  as  fome  will,  Fox. 

Sebajllan,  Gre.  Honourable  or  majeftical,  as  Au- 
gustus or  Auguftinus  among  the  Romans. 

Sigifmund,  Germ.  Victorious  peace,  or  victory  with 
peace.  That  Sig  fignifieth  Victory,  Alfric,  Dafi- 
podius  and  Luther  do  all  agree  ;  yet  Hadr.  Junius  scg'. 
turneth  it  victorious  or  prevailing  fpeech.  So 
Sigward,  now  Seward,  victorious  preferver ;  Sig- 
helm,  victorious  defence  ;  Sighere,  Conquerour 
of  an  Army,  or  victorious  Lord  ;  and  Sigebert, 
now  Sebright,  victorious  fame,  or  fame  by  victory. 

Silvejler,  Lat.    Wood-man. 

Sylvanus,  Lat.  Wood-man,  or  rather  Wood-god. 
See  Walter. 

Simon,  Heb.   Obedient  liftning  (Philo.) 

Stephen,  Gre.    A  Crown. 

Swithin,  Sax.  From  the  old  Englifh  Switheahn,  that 
is,  Very  high,  as  Celfus  or  Exuperius  with  the 
Romans.  This  name  hath  been  taken  up  in 
honour  of  Saint  Swithin  the  holyBifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  about  the  year  860,  and  called  the  Weep- 
ing Saint  Swithin,  for  that  about  his  feaft  Praefepe 
and  Afeili,  rainy  conftellations,  do  arife  cofmically, 
and  commonly  caufe  rain. 

T. 

Theobald,  commonly  Tibald,  and  Thibald,  God's 
power,  as  B.  Rhenanus  noteth.    But  certain  it  is, 
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that  in  our  Saxon  Pfalter  Gentes  is  always  tranf- 
Theod.  lated  by  Theod,  and  in  the  Englifh-Saxon  old 
Annales,  the  Engliih  Nation  is  often  called  Engla- 
theod.  The  fameLipfius  in  Poliorceticis  affirmeth 
to  be  in  the  ancient  German  Pfalters.  So  that 
Theobald  feemeth  in  his  opinion  to  fignifie  power- 
ful, or  bold  over  people.  It  was  the  common 
name  in  the  Family  of  the  Gorges  ;  as  alfo  in  the 
Butlers  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  the  Verdons, 
by  reafon  that  Theobald  Butler  married  Rofe,  the 
Daughter  and  Heir  of  that  ancient  and  noble 
Houfe;  whofe  Pofterity,  in  regard  fhe  was  fo  great 
an  Heir,  bore  her  firname. 

Theodore,  Gre.  God's  gift,  now  corruptly  by  Welfh- 
Britains  called  Tydder. 

TheodofiuS)  Gre.  the  fame  with  Theodore. 

Theodoric,  Ger.  Contrailly,  Derric  and  Terry, 
with  the  French,  Powerable,  or  Rich  in  people, 
according  to  Lipfius. 

Theophilus,  Greek.    A  lover  of  God. 

Thomas,  Hebr.  Bottomlefs  deep,  or  Twinne. 

Timothy,  Gre.  From  Timotheus,  Honouring  God. 

Tobias,  Heb.  The  Lord  is  good. 

Tri/lram,  I  know  not  whether  the  firft  of  this  name 
was  chrifined  by  King  Arthur's  fabler.  If  it 
be  the  fame  which  the  French  call  Triftan,  it 
cometh  from  forrow  :  for  P.  ^milius  noteth  that 
the  fon  of  Saint  Lewes  of  France,  born  in  the 
heavy  forrowful  time  of  his  father's  imprifonment 
under  the  Saracens,  was  named  Triftan  in  the 
fame  refpecT:. 

Turjlan,  Sax.  ForTruftan,  moft  true  and  trufty,  as 
it  feemeth. 

V. 

Valens,  Lat.    Puiffant. 
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Valentine,  Lat.   The  fame. 

Vchtred,  Germ.  High  counfel,  ufed  in  the  old  Family 

of  Raby.     From  whence  the  Nevilles. 
Vincent,  Lat.   Victorious. 
Vital,   Lat.   He   that   may  live  a  long  life,  like  to 

Macrobius  ;  or  Lively,  the  fame  that  Zofimus  in 

Greek. 
Vivian,  Lat.    The  fame. 
Urbanus,  Lat.    Courteous,  civil. 
Vrian,  The  fame  with  George,  as  I  have  heard  of 

fome  learned  Danes.     It  hath  been   a  common 

name  in  the   Family  of  Saint  Pier  of  Chefhire, 

now  extinguished. 

W. 

Walter,  Germ,  from  Waldher,  for  fo  it  is  moft 
anciently  written,  a  Pilgrim  according  to  Re- 
neccius;  others  make  it  a  Wood- Lord,  or  a  Wood- 
man, anfwerable  to  the  name  of  Silvius,  Silvanus, 
or  Silvefter.  The  old  Englifh  called  a  wood, 
Wald,  and  an  Hermite  living  in  the  woods,  a 
Waldbrooder.  But  if  I  may  cafr.  my  conceit,  I 
take  it  to  be  Herwald  inverted,  as  Herric  and 
Richer,  Winbald  and  Baldwin.  And  fo  it  figni- 
fieth  Governour  or  General  of  an  Army,  as  He- 
gefiftratus.    See  Herman  and  Harold. 

JValdwin,  Some  have  interpreted  out  of  the  German 
tongue,  a  Conquerour,  as  Nicholaus  and  Nico- 
demus,  Vi&or  in  Latine  ;  but  now  we  ufe  Gawen 
inftead  of  Walwyn.  Architrenias  maketh  it 
Walganus  in  Latine.  But  if  Walwin  was  a 
Britain,  and  King  Arthur's  Nephew,  as  W. 
MalmefDury  noteth,  where  he  fpeaketh  of  his 
Gyant-like  bones  found  in  Wales,  I  refer  the 
fignification  to  the  Britains. 

IVarin,  Jovianus,libr.i.  "  De  Afpiratione,"  draweth 

H 
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it  from  Varro.  But  whereas  it  is  written  in  all 
Records  Guarinus,  it  may  feem  mollified  from  the 
Dutch  Gerwin,  that  is,  All-vi£torious.  See 
Gertrud. 

William,  Ger.  For  fweeter  found  drawn  from  Wil- 
helm,  which  is  interpreted  by  Luther,  Much  De- 
fence, or  Defence  to  many,  as  Wilwald,  Ruling 
many  ;  Wildred,  Much  reverent  fear,  or  Awful ; 
Wilfred,  Much  peace  ;  Willibert,  Much  increafe. 
So  the  French  that  cannot  pronounce  W  have 
turned  it  into  Philli,  as  Philiibert  for  Willibert, 
Much  brightnefs.  Many  names,  wherein  we  have 
Will,  feem  tranflated  from  the  Greek  names  com- 
pofed  of  rioAyf,  as  Polydamas,  Polybius,  Polyxenus, 
win,  Sec.  Helm  yet  remaineth  with  us,  and  Villi,  Willi, 
w-m  and  Billi  yet  with  the  Germans,  for  Many.  Others 
turn  William,  a  willing  defender  ;  and  fo  it  an- 
fwereththeRomanTitus,if  it  come  fromTuendo, 
as  fome  learned  will  have  it.  The  Italians,  that 
liked  the  name,  but  could  not  pronounce  the  W, 
if  we  may  believe  Gefner,  turned  it  into  Galeazo, 
retaining  the  fence  in  part  for  Helme  :  But  the 
Italians  report,  that  Galeazo,  the  firft  Vifcount  of 
Millain,  was  fo  called,  for  that  many  Cocks  crew 
luftily  at  his  birth.  This  name  hath  been  moft 
common  in  England  fince  King  William  the  Con- 
querour,  infomuch  that  upon  a  feftival  day  in  the 
Court  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam Saint-John,  and  Sir  William  Fitz-Hamon, 
efpecial  Officers,  had  commanded  that  none  but  of 
the  name  of  William  mould  dine  in  the  great 
Chamber  with  them,  they  were  accompanied  with 
an  hundred  and  twenty  Williams,  all  knights,  as 
Robert  Montenfis  recordeth,  Anno  1 173. 

Wilfred,  Sax.  Much  peace. 

Wimund,  Sax.  Sacred  peace,  or  holy  peace,  as  Wi- 
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bert,  Holy  and  Bright ;  for  Wi,  in  Willeramus, 
is  tranflated  Sacer. 

IVifchard,  or  Guifcard,  Norm.  Wilie,  and  crafty 
fnifter  :  (W.  Gemiticenfis)  Falcandus  the  Italian 
interpreted  it  Erro,  that  is,  Wander.  But  in  a 
Norman  name  I  rather  believe  the  Norman 
Writer. 

Wolftan,  Sax.  Comely,  Decent,  as  Decentius  (Da- 
fipodius.) 

Wulpber,  Sax.  Helper,  the  Saxon  name  of  a  King 
of  Middle-England,  anfweringto  the  Greek  name 
Alexias,  or  rather  Epicurus.  The  moft  famous 
of  which  name  was  a  hurtful  mat),  albeit  he  had 
a  helpful  name. 

Y. 

Ybel,  Brit.  Contracted  from  Eubulus,  Good  Coun- 

fellour. 
Ythell,   Brit.  Likewife  contracted  from  Euthalius, 

very  flourifhing. 

Z. 

Zachary,  Hebr.  The  memory  of  the  Lord. 


Christian  Names  of  Women. 

Left  Women,  the  moft  kind  Sex,  mould  conceive  unkindnei's, 
if  they  were  omitted,  fomewhat  of  neceflity  muft  be  faid  of 
their  Names. 

)B1GAEL,  Heb.  The  father's  joy. 
Agatha,  Gre.  Good,  Guth  in  old  Saxon. 
Agnes,  Gre.  Chafte,  the  French  write  it 
in  Latine  Ignatia ;  But  I  know  not  why. 

Aletheia,  Gre.   Verity  or  Truth. 

Alice,   Germ.  Abridged  from  Adeliz,  Noble.     See 
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Ethelbert.  But  the  French  make  it  defendrefs, 
turning  it  into  Alexia. 

Anna,  Heb.  Gracious,  or  merciful. 

Arbela,  Heb.  God  hath  revenged,  as  fome  Trans- 
lations have  it.   (Index  Bibliorum.) 

Adelin,  Germ.   Noble  or  descending  from  Nobles. 

Audry,  Sax.  It  feemeth  to  be  the  fame  with  Eti>el- 
dred,  for  the  firft  foundrefs  of  Ely  Church  is  fo 
called  in  Latine  Hiftories,  but  by  the  people  in 
thofe  parts,  S.  Audry.     See  Etheldred. 

Amy,  Fr.  Beloved,  in  Latine  Amata,  the  name  of 
the  ancient  King  Latinus'  wife.  It  is  written  in 
the  like  fence  Amicia,  in  old  Records. 

Anchoret,  Gr.  For  Anachoreta,  Solitary  liver,  which 
retired  her  felf  from  the  world  to  ferve  God. 

Avice,  Some  obferve  that  as  it  is  written  now  Avice, 
fo  in  former  times  Hawifta,  and  in  elder  Ages, 
Helwifa,  whereupon  they  think  it  detorted  from 
Hildevig,  that  is,  Lady-defence,  as  Lewis  is 
wrefted  from  Lodovicus  and  Ludwig. 

Aureola,  Lat.    Pretty  little  golden  dame. 

Anjlafe,  Gre.  Anaftafia,  and  that  from  Anaftafie,  as 
Anaftafius,  given  in  remembrance  of  Chrift's 
glorious  Refurredtion,  and  ours  in  Chrift. 

B. 

Barbara,  Gre.  Strange  ;  of  unknown  language,  but 
the  name  refpecled  in  honour  of  Saint  Barbara, 
martyred  for  the  true  profeffion  of  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion, under  the   Tyrant  Maximian. 

Beatrice,  Lat.  From  Beatrix,  Blefled. 

Blanch,  Fr.  White  or  fair. 

Bri^id,  Contracted  into  Bride,  an  Irifh  name  as  it 
feemeth,  for  that  the  ancient  S.  Brigid,  was  of 
that  Nation  :  the  other  of  Suecia  was  lately 
canonized  about  1400.     Quaere. 
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Bertha,  Ger.  Bright  and  famous.     See  Albert. 
Bona,  Lat.   Good. 
Benedicla,  Lat.    BlefTed. 
Benigna,  Lat.   Mild,  and  gentle. 


CaJJandra,  Gre.   Inflaming  men  with  love. 

Catharine,  Cre.   Pure,  Chafte. 

ChrijUan,  A  name    from   our  Chriftian  profeiTion 

which  the   Pagans   mod  tyrannically  perfecuted, 

hating,  as  Tertullian  writeth  in  his  "  Apologe- 

tico,"  a  harmlefs  name  in  harmlefs  people. 
Clara,  Lat.  Clear  and  Bright,  the  fame  with  Berta 

and  Claricia  in  later  times. 
Cicely,  from  the  Latine,  Caecilia,  Grey-eyed. 

D. 

Denis,  See  before,  among  the  names  of  men. 
Diana,  From  the  Greek  Dios,  that  is,  Jove;  as  Jo- 

vina,  or  Jove's  Daughter,  or  God's  Daughter. 
Dionye,  From  Diana. 
Dido,  A    Phoenician    name,    fignifying    a   manlike 

woman,  [Servius  Honoratus.] 
Dorothye,  Gre.  The  gift  of  God,  or  given  of  God. 
Dorcas,  Gre.  A  Roe-buck.    Lucretius,  lib.  4,  noteth, 

that  by  this  name  the   amorous  Knights    were 

wont  to  falute  freckled,  warty,  and  woodden-faced 

wenches,  where  he  faith, 

Caefia  Palladion,  naevofa,  &  lignea  Dorcas. 

Douze,  From  the  Latine  Dulcia,  that  is,fweet-wench. 
Doufable,   Fr.  Sweet  and  fair,   fomewhat  like  Gly- 

cerium. 
Douglas,   Of  the  Scottiih  furname,  taken  from  the 

River  Douglas,  not  long  fince  made  a  Chriftian 

TJNIV  ::IA 

SANTA  BARBARA 
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name  in  England,  as  Jordan,  from  the  River  of" 
that  name  in  the  holy  Land,  was  made  a  Chriftian 
name  for  men. 


Etheldred,  Noble  advice.     See  Audrey. 

Ela,  fee  Alice. 

Eleanor,  Deduced  from  Helena,  Pitiful. 

Elizb,  Heb.  God  fave. 

Elizabeth,  Heb.  Peace  of  the  Lord,  or  quiet  reft  of 
the  Lord  ;  the  which  England  hath  found  verefied 
in  the  moft  honoured  name  of  our  late  Soveraign. 
Mantuan  playing  with  it,  maketh  it  Eliza-bella. 

Ead,  Sax.  Drawn  from  Eadith,  in  which  there  is 
fignification  of  happinefs.  In  latter  time  it  was 
written  Auda,  Ada,  Ida,  and  by  fome  Idonea  in 
Latine. 

Ernme,  Some  will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  Amie, 
in  Latine  Amata.  Paulus  Merula  faith,  it  figni- 
fieth  a  good  nurfe,  and  fo  is  the  fame  with  Eutro- 
phime  among  the  Greeks.  Roger  Hoveden,  pag. 
246,  noteth  that  Emma,  daughter  to  Richard  the 
firft  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  called  in  Saxon 
Elgiva,  that  is,  as  it  feemeth,  Help-giver. 

Emmet,  A  diminutive  from  Emme. 

Eva,  Heb.  Giving  life. 

F. 
Faith. 

Fortune,  The  fignification  well  known. 
Fredifwid,  Sax.  Very  free,  truly  free. 
Francis,  See  Francis  before. 
Felice,  Lat.  Happy. 
Fortitude,  Lat. 
Florence,  Lat.  Flourifhing. 
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G. 

Gertrud,  Gr.  All  true,  and  Amiable  ;  if  German 
fignitieth  All-man,  as  moft  learned  confent,  and 
fo  Gerard  may  fignifie  All-hardy. 

[Althamerus.] 

Grace;  the  fignification  is  well  known. 

Grijhild,  Grey  Lady,  as  Gefia,  fee  Maud. 

Gladufe,  Brit,  from  Claudia. 

Goodhit,  Sax.  Contracted  from  Goodwife,  as  we  now 
ufe  Goody  :  by  which  name  King  Henry  the 
firft  was  nicked  in  contempt,  as  William  of 
Malmefbury  noteth. 

H. 

Helena,  Gre.  Pitiful :  a  name  much  ufed  in  the 
honour  of  Helena,  mother  to  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  native  of  this  Ifle,  although  one  only 
Author  maketh  her  a  Bithinian,  but  Baronius 
and  our  Hiftorians  will  have  her  a  Britain. 

Hawis,  fee  Av'ice. 

I. 

Jane,  fee  Joan,  For  in  32  Eliz.  Reginae,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  be 
all  one  with  Joan. 

Judith,  Hebr.  Praifing,  Conferring  :  our  Anceftors 
turned  it  into  Juet. 

Joyce,  in  Latin  Jocofa,  Merry,  pleafant. 

Jaquet,  Fr.  From  Jacoba  :   fee  James. 

Jenet,  a  diminutive  from  Joan  ;  as  little  and  pretty 
Johan. 

Joan,  fee  John.  In  latter  years  fome  of  the  better 
and  nicer  fort,  mifliking  Joan,  have  mollified  the 
name  of  Joan  into  Jane,  as  it  may  feem,  for  that 
Jane  is   never   found   in  old    Records  ;    and   as 
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fome  will,  never  before  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  eight.  Lately,  in  like  fort,  fome  learned 
Johns  and  Hanfes  beyond  the  Sea  have  new 
Chriftned  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Janus. 

Ifabel,  The  fame  with  Elizabeth  ;  if  the  Spaniards 
do  not  miftake,  which  always  tranflate  Elizabeth 
into  Ifabel,  and  the  French  into  Ifabeau. 

Julian,  From  Julius,  Giiian  commonly,  yet  our 
"  Lawyers,"  Lib.  AfTis.  26,  pag.  7,  make  them 
diftincl  names,  I  doubt  not  but  upon  fome  good 
ground. 

K. 

Katharin,  See  Cat  bar  in. 

Kingburgb,  Sax.  Strength  and  defence  of  her  kin- 
dred ;  as  Kinulf,  help  of  her  kindred. 

L. 

Lettice,  Lat.  Joyfulnefs,  mirth. 

Lydia,  Gre.  Born  in  that  region  of  Ana. 

Lora,  Sax.  Discipline  or  Learning  :  but  I  fuppofe 
rather  it  is  corrupted  from  Laura,  that  is,  Bay, 
and  is  agreeable  to  the  Greek  name  Daphne. 

Lucia,  Lat.  Lightfome,  Bright  :  a  name  given  firft 
to  them  that  were  born  when  daylight  firft 
appeared. 

Lucretia,  Lat.  An  honourable  name  in  refpe£t  of 
the  chafte  Lady  Lucretia  ;  if  it,  as  Lucretius,  do 
not  come  from  Lucrum,  gain,  as  a  good  houfe- 
wife,  I  leave  it  to  Grammarians.  Lucris,  a 
wench  in  Plautus,  feemed  to  have  her  name  from 
thence;  whenas  he  faith  it  was  Nomen  £sf  omen 
quantivis  prctii. 
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M. 

Mabel,  Some  will  have  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
Italians  from  Mabella,  that  is,  My  fair  daughter, 
or  maid.  But  whereas  it  is  written  in  Deeds 
Amabi  ia  and  Mabilia,  I  think  it  cometh  from 
Amabilis,  that  is,  Loveable,  or  Lovely. 

Alagdalen,  Heb.  Majefticai. 

Margaret,  Gr.  Commonly  Marget,  Pearl,  or  pre- 
cious. 

Margery,  Some  think  to  be  the  fame  with  Mar- 
garet :  others  fetch  it  from  Marjoria,  I  know 
not  what  flower. 

Mary,  Heb.  Exalted.  The  Name  of  the  BlefTed 
Virgin,  who  was  blefled  among  women,  becaufe 
of  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 

Maud,  for  Matild,  Germ.  Matildis,  Mathildis,  and 
Matilda  in  Latin,  Noble  or  honourable  Lady  of 
Maids.  Alfric  turneth  Heroina  by  Hild.  So 
Hiidebert was,  heroically  famous;  Hiidegard,  he- 
roical  preferver  ;  and  Hilda  was  the  name  of  a 
religious  Lady  in  the  Primitive  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Melicent,  Fr.  Honey-fweet. 

Meraud,  Ufed  anciently  in  Cornwall  ;  from  the 
precious  ftone  called  the  Emeraud. 

Muriel,  from  the  Greek  Muron,  Sweet  perfume. 

N. 

Neji,  ufed  in  Wales  for  Agnes.     See  Agnes. 
Nichola,  See  Nicholas. 
Nicia,  Gre.  victorious. 

o. 

Olympias,  Gre.  Heavenly. 
Orabilis,  Lat.  Eafily  intreated. 
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Penebpe,Gre.  The  name  of  the  mod  patient,  true, 
conftant,  and  chafte  wife  of  UlyfTes,  which  was 
given  to  her  for  that  fhe  carefully  loved  and  fed 
thofe  birds  with  purpure  necks,  called  Penelopes. 

Pernel,  from  Petronilla,  Pretty  ftone,  as  Piere  and 
Perkin,  {trained  out  of  Petre.  The  firft  of  this 
name  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter. 

Prifca,  Lat.  Ancient. 

Prifcilla,  A  diminutive  from  Prifca. 

Prudence,  Lat.  Whom  the  Greeks  call  Sophia,  that 
is,  Wifdom. 

Philippa,  See  Philip. 

Philadelphia,  Gre.  A  lover  of  her  fitters  and 
brethren. 

Phi  His,  Gre.  Lovely,  as  Amie  in  Latin. 

Polyxena,  Gre.  She  that  will  entertain  many  guefts 
and  ftrangers. 

R. 

Gund.  Radegunde,  Sax.  Favourable  counfel.  Hadrianus 
Junius  tranflateth  Gund,  Favour  ;  fo  Gunther, 
favourable  Lord  ;  Gunderic,  Rich,  or  mighty  in 
favour,  &c. 

Rachel,  Heb.  A  fheep. 

Rebecca,  Heb.  Fat  and  full. 

Ro/a/nund,  Rofe  of  the  world,  or  Rofe  of  peace. 
See  in  the  Epitaphs. 

Rofe,  Of  that  fair  flower,  as  Sufan  in  Hebrew. 

S. 

Sabina,  As  chafte  and  religious  as  a  Sabine,  who 

had  their  name  from  their  worfhipping  of  God. 
Sanchia,  Lat.  From  Sancta,  that  is,  holy. 
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Sarah,  Heb.  Lady,  Miftrefs,  or  Dame. 

Scholajllca,  Gre.  Leafure  from  bufinefs. 

Sufan,  Hebr.  Lilly,  or  Rofe. 

Sijley,  See  Caefilia. 

Sophronia,  Gre.  Modeft,  and  temperate. 

Sibyl/,  Gre.  God's  counfel ;  others  draw  it  from 
Hebrew,  and  will  have  it  to  fignifie  Divine 
Doctrine  (Peucerus). 

Sophia,  Gre.  Wifdom  ;  a  name  peculiarly  applyed 
by  the  Primitive  Chriftians  to  our  mod  bleiled 
Saviour,  who  is  the  wifdom  of  his  Father 
(Epiitle  to  the  Hebrews),  by  whom  all  things 
were  made.  And  therefore  fome  godly  men  do 
more  than  diflike  it  as  irreligious,  that  it  mould 
be  communicated  to  any  other. 

T. 

Tabitha,  Heb.  Roe-buck. 

Tamefm,  or  Thomafin.     See  Thomas. 

Tbeodofia,  Gr.  God's-gift. 

Tace,  Be  filent,  a  lit  name  to  admoniih  that  fex  of 

filence. 
Temperance,  Lat.  The  fignification  known  to  all. 

V. 

Venus,  Lat.  Coming  to  all,  as  Cicero  derived  it,  a 
Veniendo,  a  fit  name  for  a  good  wench.  But  for 
fhame  it  is  turned  of  fome  to  Venice.  In  Greek 
Venus  was  called  Aphrodite,  not  from  the  foam 
of  the  Sea,  but,  as  Euripides  faith,  from  Aphor- 
fune,  that  is,  Mad  folly. 

Urfula,  Lat.  A  little  Bear.  A  name  heretofore  of 
great  reputation  in  honour  of  Urfula,  the  Britain 
Virgin-Saint,  martyred  under  God's  fcourge, 
Attila  King  of  the  Hunns. 
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W. 

Walbnrgy  Gracious,  the  fame  with  Eucharia  in 
Greek  (Luther).  We  have  turned  it  into  War- 
burg. Of  which  name  there  was  an  holy  woman 
of  our  Nation,  to  whofe  honour  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Chefter  was  confecrated. 

Winefrid,  Sax.  Win,  or  get  peace.  If  it  be  a  Britifh 
word,  as  fome  think  it  to  be,  and  written  Guin- 
frid,  it  iignifieth  Fair  and  Beautiful  countenance. 
Verily  Winfred,  a  native  of  this  Ifle,  which 
preached  the  Gofpel  in  Germany,  was  called 
Boniface ;  but  whether  for  his  good  face,  or 
good  deeds,  judge  you. 

Other  ufual  names  of  women  I  do  not  call  to 
remembrance  at  this  time,  yet  I  know  many 
other  have  been  in  ufe  in  former  ages  among  us, 
as  Dervorgild,  Sith,  Amphilas,  he.  And  alfo 
Nicholea,  Laurentia,  Richarda,  Guilielma,  Wil- 
metta,  drawn  from  the  names  of  men,  in  which 
number  we  yet  retain  Philippa,  Philip,  Francifca, 
Francis,  Joanna,  Jana,  &c. 

Thefe  Englifh-Saxon,  German,  and  other  names 
may  be  thought  as  fair  and  as  fit  for  men  and 
women,  as  thofe  moft  ufual  Praenomina  among  the 
Romans  ;  Auius,  for  that  he  was  nourimed  of  the 
Gods  ;  Lucius,  for  him  that  was  born  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  ;  Marcus,  for  him  that  was  born  in 
March  ;  Manius,  for  him  that  was  born  in  the 
morning  ;  Cneus,  for  him  that  had  a  wart;  Servius, 
for  him  that  was  born  a  flave  ;  Cjuinclius,  for  him 
that  was  fifth  born,  &c.  And  our  women's  names, 
more  gracious  than  their  Ruti'iae,  that  is  Red-hed  ; 
Caefilia,  that    is,  Grey-eyed ;  and  Caia,  the    moft 
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common  name  of  ail  among  them  (fignifying  Joy) 
for  that  Caia  Cefilia,  the  wife  of  King  Tarquinius 
Prifcus,  was  the  beft  diftaff-wife  and  fpinfter  among 
them. 

Neither  do  I  think  in  this  companion  of  names, 
that  any  will  prove  like  the  Gentleman,  who,  dif- 
tafting  our  names,  preferred  King  Arthur's  age 
before  ours,  for  the  gallant,  brave,  and  ftately  names 
then  ufed  ;  as  Sir  Orfon,  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Quadragan, 
Sir  Dinadan,  Sir  Launcelot,  &c.  which  came  out 
of  that  forge  out  of  the  which  the  Spaniard  forged 
the  haughty  and  lofty  name  Traquitantos  for 
his  Giant,  which  he  fo  highly  admired,  when  he 
had  ftudied  many  days  and  odde  hours,  before  he 
could  hammer  out  a  name  fo  conformable  to  fuch 
a  perfon  as  he  in  imagination  then  conceited. 


Surnames.1 

IURNAMES  given  for  difference  of  fami- 

^sll?  nes»  anc*  contmued  as  hereditary  in  fami- 
K«M  lies,  were  ufed  in  no  nation  anciently 
ilkzsz^his,  but  among  the  Romans,  and  that  after 
the  league  of  union  with  the  Sabines  ;  for  the  con- 
firmation whereof  it  was  covenanted  that  the  Ro- 
mans mould  prehx  Sabine  names  before  their  own, 
and  likewife  the  Sabines  Roman  names.  At  which 
time  Romulus  took  the  Sabine  name  of  Quirinus, 


1  In  this  chapter,  as  in  the  preceding,  my  editorial  remarks 
will  be  few,  for  the  (imple  reafon,  that  were  I  to  enlarge  upon 
the  various  and  highly  iuggeftive  topics  it  comprifes,  I  mould 
unduly  fwell  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  and  then  only  repro- 
duce what  I  have  already  given  to  the  public  in  my  "  Englifh 
Surnames"  (2  vols,  poft  8vo.  3rd  edit.  J.  R.  Smith,   1849). 
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becaufe  he  ufed  to  carry  a  fpear,  which  the  Sabines 
called  Quiris,  Thefe  afterward  were  called  Nomi- 
na Gentilitia,  and  Cognomina  ;  as  the  former  were 
called  Praenomina.  The  French  and  we  termed 
them  Surnames,  not  becaufe  they  are  names  of  the 
Sire,  or  the  father,  but  becaufe  they  are  fuper- 
added  to  Chriftian  names,  as  the  Spaniards  call 
them  Renombres,  as  Renames. 

The  Hebrews,  keeping  memory  of  their  Tribe, 
ufed  in  their  genealogies,  in  ftead  of  Surnames,  the 
name  of  their  father  with  Ben,  that  is,  Son,  as 
Melchi  Ben-Addi,  Addi  Ben-Cofam,  Cofom  Ben- 
Elmadam,  Sic.  So  the  Graecians/lKaposTtwAaiSaAoy, 
Icarus,  the  fon  of  Daedalus ;  Daedalus,  the  fon  of 
Eupalmus  ;   Eupalmus,  the  fon  of  Metion. 

The  like  was  ufed  among  our  anceftors  the 
Englifh,  as  Ceonred,  Ceolwalding,  Ceoldwald, 
Cuthing,  Cuth,  Cuthwining ;  that  is,  Ceonred, 
fon  of  Ceolwald  ;  Ceolwald,  fon  of  Cuth  ;  Cuth, 
Lib  fon  of  Cuthwin,  &c.  And  this  is  obferved  by 
primo.  William  of  Malmefbury,  where  he  noteth  that  the 
fon  of  Eadgar  was  called  Eadgaring,  and  the  fon  of 
Edmund,  Edmunding.1 

The    Britains  in   the  fame   fence  with    Ap    for 

Since  the  firft  edition  of  that  work  appeared  in  1842,  there 
have  been  feveral  labourers  in  the  fame  field,  both  in  England 
and  America.  I  may  add  that  I  have  long  had  in  preparation 
an  extenfive  Dictionary  of  Britifh  Family  Names,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  etymology  of  many  thousands  of  our  liirnames, 
will  contain  notes  on  the  antiquity  of"  the  refpeclive  families, 
(whether  indigenous  or  of  foreign  origin,)  variations  of  ortho- 
graphy, traditions,  anecdotes,  &c.  To  this  laborious  under- 
taking I  beg  the  aid  of  fiich  readers  of"  the  prefent  volume  as 
may  have  made  old  Englifh  patronymics  their  ftudy. 

'  Much  very  curious  information  is  contained  in  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble's  eflTay  "  On  the  Names,  Surnames,  and  Nicknames 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  1846.'" 
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Mab;  as  Ap  Owen,  Owen  Ap  Harry,  Harry  Ap 
Rhefe  :  as  the  Irifh  with  their  Mac  ;  as  Donald 
Mac  Neale,  Neale  Mac  Con,  Con  Mac  Dermott, 
&c.  And  the  old  Normans  with  Fitz  for  Filz ;  as 
John  Fitz-Robert,  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  Richard 
Fitz-Raph,  &c.  The  Arabians  only,  as  one  learned  scai."Dc 
noteth,  ufed  their  fathers'  names  without  their  own  Hng!$Lat.' 
forename  ;  as  Aven-Pace,  Aven-Rois,  Aven-Zoar, 
that  is,  the  fon  of  Pace,  Rois,  Zoar  :  As  if  Pace  had 
a  fon  at  his  circumcifion  named  Haly,  he  would  be 
called  Aven-Pace,  concealing  Haly  ;  but  his  fon, 
howfoever  he  were  named,  would  be  called  Aven- 
Haly,  &c.  So  Surnames  paffing  from  father  to 
fon,  and  continuing  to  their  iffue,  were  not  an- 
ciently in  ufe  among  any  people  in  the  world. 

Yet  to  thefe  fingle  names  were  adjoyned  often- 
times other  names,  as  Cognomina,  or  Soubriquetts, 
as  the  French  call  them  ;  and  By-names,  or  Nick- 
names, as  we  term  them,  if  that  word  be  indifferent 
to  good  and  bad,  which  (till  did  die  with  the  bearer, 
and  never  defccnded  to  pofterity.  That  we  may 
not  exemplifie  in  other  nations  (which  would  afford 
great  plenty),  but  in  our  own,  Kins  Eadgar  was 
called  the  Peaceable  ;  King  Ethelred,  the  Unready  ; 
King  Edmund,  for  his  Valour,  Iron-fide  ;  King 
Harold,  the  Hare-foot ;  Eadric,  the  Streona,  that  is, 
the  Getter  or  Streiner  ;  Siward,  the  Degera,  that 
is,  the  Valiant;  King  William  the  firft:,  Baftard  ; 
King  William  the  Second,  Roufe,  that  is,  the  Red; 
King  Henry  the  firft,  Beauclarke,  that  is,  Fine 
Scho'ar.  So  in  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  which  obtained 
the  Crown  of  England,  Geffrey,  the  firft  Earl  of 
Anjou,  was  furnamed  Grifogonel,  that  is,  Grey- 
cloak;  Fulco  his  fon,Nerra;  his  grandchild,  Rechin, 
for  his  extortion.  Again,  his  grandchild,  Plan- 
tagenet,  for  that  he  ware  commonly  a  broom-ftalk 
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in  his  bonnet ;  his  fon  Henry  the  fecond,  King  of 
England,  Fitz-Empreffe,  becaufe  his  mother  was 
Emprefs  ;  his  fon  King  Richard  had  for  furname 
Cceur  de  Lion.,  for  his  Lion-like  courage  ;  as  John 
was  called  Sans-terre,  that  is,  Without  land  :  fo 
that  whereas  thefe  names  were  never  taken  up  by 
the  fon,  I  know  not  why  any  fhould  think  Plan- 
tagenet  to  be  the  furname  of  the  Royal  Houfe  of 
England,  albeit  in  late  years  many  have  fo  accounted 
it.  Neither  is  it  lefs  ftrange  why  fo  many  mould 
think  Theodore,  or  Tydur,  as  they  contrail  it,  to 
be  the  furname  of  the  Princes  of  this  Realm  fince 
King  Henry  the  feventh.  For  albeit  Owen  Ap 
Meredith  Tydur,  which  married  Katherine,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  fixth,  King  of  France,  was 
grandfather  to  King  Henry  the  feventh,  yet  that 
Tydur  or  Theodore  was  but  the  Chriftian  name  of 
Owen's  grandfather.  For  Owen's  father  was  Mere- 
dith  ap  Tydur,  ap  Grono,  ap  Tydur,  who  ail  with- 
out Surnames  iterated  Chriftian  names,  after  the 
old  manner  of  the  Britains,  and  other  nations  here- 
tofore noted,  and  fo  lineally  deduced  his  pedigree 
from  Cadwallader,  King  of  the  Britains,  as  was 
found  by  Commiflion  directed  to  Griffin  ap  Le- 
wellin,  Gitten  Owen,  John  King,  and  other  learned 
men,  both  Englifh  and  Welch,  in  the  feventh  year 
of  the  laid  King  Henry  the  feventh. 

Likewife  in  the  line  Royal  of  Scotland,  Milcolme, 
or  Malcolme  was  furnamed  Canmore,  that  is,  Great 
head  ;  and  his  brother  Donald,  Ban,  that  is,  v/hite  ; 
Alexander  the  nrft,  the  Proud ;  Malcolme  the 
fourth,  the  Virgin  ;  William  his  brother,  the  Lion. 
As  amongft  the  Princes  of  Wales,  Brochvail 
Schitrauc,  that  is,  Gaggtothed  ;  Gurind  Barmb- 
truch,  that  is,  Spade-bearded  ;  Elidir  Cofcorvaur, 
that  is,  Heliodor  the  Great   houfe-keeper ;   and  fo 
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in  Ireland,  Murogh  Duff,  that  is,  Black  ;  Roo,  that 
is,  Red  ;  Nemoliah,  that  is,  full  of  wounds  ;  Ban, 
that  is,  white  ;  Ganeloc,  that  is,  Fetters ;  Reogh, 
Brown  ;  Moyle,  Bald.1 

To  feek,  therefore,  the  ancient  Surnames  of  the 
Royal  and  moft  ancient,  families  of  Europe,  is  to 
feek  that  which  never  was.  And  therefore  greatly 
are  they  deceived  which  think  Valoys  to  have  been 
the  furname  of  the  late  French  Kings,  or  Borbon 
of  this  prefent  King,  or  Habsburg,  or  Auftriac,  of 
the  Spanifh  King  ;  or  Steward,  of  the  late  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  now  of  Britain ;  or  Oldenburg,  of  the 
Danilh  :  For  (as  all  know  that  have  but  Tipped  of 
Hiftories)  Valoys  was  but  the  Appenage  and  Earl- 
dom of  Charles,  younger  fon  to  Philip  the  Second, 
from  whom  the  late  Kings  defcended  :  fo  Borbon 
was  the  inheritance  of  Robert,  a  younger  fon  to  St. 
Lewes,  of  whom  this  King  is  defcended.  Hadiburg 
and  Auftria  were  but  the  old  poffeffions  of  the 
Emperours  and  Spanifh  Progenitours.  Steward  was 
but  the  name  of  office  to  Walter,  who  was  high 
Steward  of  Scotland,  the  Progenitor  of  Robert, 
firft  King  of  Scots  of  that  family,  and  of  the  King 
our  Sovereign.  And  Oldenburg  was  but  the  Earl- 
dom of  Chriftian,  the  firft  Danifh  King  of  this 
Family,  elected  about  144.8.  But  yet  Plantagenet, 
Steward,  Valois,  Borbon,  Habsburg,  &c.  by  pre- 
lcription  of  time  have  prevailed  fo  far,  as  they  are 
now  accounted  furnames.  But  for  furnames  of 
Princes,  well  faid  the  learned  Mercus  Salon  de 
Pace.  "  Reges  cognomine  non  utuntur,  eorum  Taurine 
cognomina  non  funt  neceffaria,  prout  in  aliis  in- 


conftitu- 

tiones. 


1  "  Surnames,"  a  privately  printed  volume,  by  B.  Homer 
Dixon,  Eiq.  of  Bofton,  U.S.  (8vo.  1857),  contains  a  large 
number  of  royal  agnomina  in  various  countries  in  Europe. 
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ferioribus,  quorum  ipfa  cognomina  agnationum  ac 

familiarum  memoriam  tutantur." 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  iooo  (that  we  may 

not   minute   out  the  time)  furnames  began  to  be 

taken  up  in  France,  as  may  feem  by  this  fpecial  in- 
Recudi  ftance.  "  Theodoret  Roy  de  la  France  Orientale, 
deVrance  affembler  grofle  Armee  pour  paffer  en  la  Greece,  & 
par j.  <iu    iufqUes  a  Conftantinople,  rnener   guerre  a  1'  Em- 

Tillet,         J       M  t     n-     ■  »  11  1 

9.1-50.  pereur  Juitinian,  n  ayant  autre  querelle  a  luy  que 
de  ce,  qu'  entre  fes  autres  tiltres  par  fes  Chartres, 
&c.  il  mettoit  celuy  de  France,  felon  l'ancienne 
facon  des  Romains,  qui  pernoient  pour  fe  hohorer 
les  furnoms  des  nations  &  peuples  qu'ils  avoint 
vaincus  ou  foubmis,"  &c.  But  not  in  England  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  or  elfe  a  very  little 

vita  Mil-  before,  under  King  Edward  the  Confeflbur,  who 
was  all  Frenchified.  And  to  this  time  do  the 
Scottifh  men  alfo  refer  the  antiquity  of  their  fur- 
names,  although  Buchanan  fuppofed  that  they  were 
not  in  ufe  in  Scotland  many  years  after. 

Yet  in  England,  certain  it  is,  that  as  the  better 
fort,  even  from  the  Conqueft,  by  little  and  little  took 
furnames,  fo  they  were  not  fetled  among  the  com- 
mon people  fully,  until  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Second  ;  but  Mill  varied  according  to 
the  father's  name,  as  Richardfon,  if  his  father  were 
Richard  ;  Hodgefon,  if  his  father  were  Roger,  or 
in  fome  other  refpe£t;  and  from  thenceforth  began 
to  be  eftablifhed  (fome  fay  by  ftatute)  in  their  pof- 
terity. 

Perhaps  this  may  feem  ftrange  to  fome  Englifh 
men  and  Scottifh  men,  who,  like  the  Arcadians, 
thinlc  their  furnames  as  ancient  as  the  Moon,  or  at 
the  leaft  to  reach  many  an  age  beyond  the  Con- 
queft. But  they  which  think  it  moft  ftrange  (I 
fpeak  under   correction),  I  doubt  they  will  hardly 
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find  any  furname  which  defcended  to  pofterity  be- 
fore that  time  :  Neither  have  they  feen  (I  fear) 
any  deed  or  donation  before  the  Conqueft,  but  fub- 
figned  with  crones  and  fingle  names  without  fur- 
names,  in  this  manner,  in  England,  Kp  Ego  Eadredus 
confirmavi;  >^  Ego  Edmundus  corroboravi ;  ►£<  Ego 
Sigarius  conclufi;  hp  Ego  Olfftanus  confolidavi,  &c. 
Likewife  for  Scotland,  in  an  old  book  of  Durefme, 
in  the  Charter,  whereby  Edgar,  fon  of  King  Mal- 
colm, gave  Lands  near  Coldingham  to  that  Church, 
in  the  year  1097,  the  Scottifh  Noblemen  witnefies 
thereunto,  had  no  other  furnames  than  the  Chrif- 
tian  names  of  their  fathers  :  For  thus  they  figned, 
S.  hp  Gulfi  filii  Meniani,  S.  ►£<  Culverti  filii  Done- 
cani,  S.  ^  Olavi  filii  Oghe,  &c.  As  for  my  felf,  I 
never  hitherto  found  any  hereditary  furname  before 
the  Conqueft,  neither  any  that  I  know ;  and  yet 
both  I  my  felf  and  divers  whom  I  know,  have  pored 
and  pulled  upon  many  an  old  Record  and  evidence 
to  fatisfie  our  felves  herein  ;  and  for  my  part  I  will 
acknowledge  my  felf  greatly  indebted  to  them  that 
will  clear  this  doubt. 

But  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  I  obferved 
the  very  primary  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  many 
furnames  which  are  thought  very  ancient,  when, 
as  it  may  be  proved,  that  their  very  lineal  Pro- 
genitors bare  other  names  within  thefe  fix  hun- 
dred years.  Mortimer  and  Warren  are  accounted 
names  of  great  antiquity,  yet  the  father  of  the  firft 
Roger,  furnamed  de  Mortimer,  was  Walterus 
de  Sanclo  Martino  ;  which  Walter  was  brother 
to  William,  who  had  afiumed  the  furname  de 
Warrena.  He  that  firft  took  the  furname  of 
Moubray  (a  Family  very  eminent  and  noble)  was 
Roger,  fon  of  Nigel  de  Albani ;  which  Nigel  was 
brother  to  William   de  Albani,   Progenitor  to  the 
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antient  Earls  of  Arundel.  He  that  firft  took  the 
name  of  Clifford  from  his  habitation  was  the  ion 
of  Richard,  fon  of  Puntz,  a  noble  Norman,  who 
l.  Deven-  had  no  other  name.  The  firft  Lumley  was  fon  of 
miticmfo.  an  ancient  Englifh  man,  called  Liwulph.  The 
firft  Giffard,  from  whom  they  of  Buckingham,  the 
Lords  of  Brimesfield,  and  others  defcended,  was 
the  fon  of  a  Norman,  called  Ofbert  de  Bolebec. 
The  firft  Windfor,  defcended  from  Walter,  the 
fon  of  Otherus  Caftellan  of  Windfor.  The  firft 
who  took  the  name  of  Shirley  was  the  fon  of 
Sewall,  defcended  from  Fulcher,  without  any  other 
name.  The  firft  Nevill  (of  them  which  are  now) 
from  Robert,  the  fon  of  Maldred,  a  Branch  of  an 
old  Englifh  Family,  who  married  Ifabel,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  the  Nevils,  which  came  out  of 
Normandy.  The  firft  Lovel  came  from  Gonel  de 
Perceval.  The  firft  Montacute  was  the  fon  of 
Drogo  Juvenis,  as  it  is  in  Record.  The  firft 
Stanley,  of  the  now  Earls  of  Derby,  was  likewife 
fon  to  Adam  de  Aldeleigh  or  Audley,  as  it  is  in 
the  old  Pedegree  in  the  Eagle  tower  of  Latham. 
And  to  omit  others,  the  firft  that  took  the  name  of 
de  Burgo,  or  Burk  in  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  an 
Englifh  man,  called  William  Fitz  Aldelme  ;  as  the 
Recor.  fjrft  0f  the  Giraldines  alfo  in  that  Countrey  was  the 
HXr-  fon  of  an  Englifh  man,  called  Girald  of  Windfor, 
mx'  In  many  more  could  I  exemplifie,  which  fhortly 
ciraidus  after  the  conqueft  took  thefe  furnames,  when  either 
brenfc.  their  fathers  had  none  at  all,  or  elfe  moft  different  ; 
whatfoever  fome  of  their  pofterity  do  overween  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  names,  as  though  in  the  con- 
tinual mutability  of  the  world,  converfion  of  ftates, 
and  fatal  periods  of  Families,  five  hundred  years 
were  not  fufficient  antiquity  for  a  Family  or  name, 
when  as  but  very  few  have  reached  thereunto. 
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In  that  authentical  Record  of  the  Exchequer 
called  Domefday,  furnames  are  firft  found,  brought 
in  then  by  the  Normans,  who  not  long  before  firft 
took  them  :  but  moft  noted  with  De  fuch  a  place, 
as  Godefridus  de  Mannevilla  ;  A.  de  Grey ;  Wal- 
terus  de  Vernon  ;  Robert  de  Oily,  now  Doyly  ;  Al- 
bericius  de  Vere  ;  Radulphus  de  Pomerey ;  Gofce- 
linus  de  Dive  ;  Robertus  de  Bufle  ;  Guilielmus  de 
Moiun  ;  R.  de  Braiofe  ;  Rogerus  de  Lacy  ;  Gifle- 
bertus  de  Venables  :  or  with  Filius,  as  Ranulphus 
filius  Afculphi  ;  Guilielmus  filius  Ofberni ;  Richar- 
dus  filius  Gifleberti  :  or  elfe  with  the  name  of  their 
office,  as  Eudo  Dapifer;  Guil.  Camerarius  ;  Her- 
vaeus  Legatus  ;  Giflebertus  Cocus  ;  Radulphus 
Venator  :  but  very  many  with  their  Chriftian  names 
only,  as  Olaff",  Nigellus,  Euftachius,  Baldricus,  with 
fingle  names,  are  noted  laft  in  every  Shire  as  men 
of  leaft  account,  and  as  all,  or  moft,  underholders 
fpecified  in  that  Book. 

But  fhortly  after,  as  the  Romans  of  better  fort  yidePoii- 
had  three  names  according  to  that  of  Juvenal  "  Tan-  Si 
quam  habeas  tria  nomina,"  and  that  of  Aufonius,   Ub- ?z- 
"Tria  nomina  nobiliorum  :"  So  itfeemed  a  difgrace 
for  a  Gentleman  to  have  but  one  fingle  name,  as  the 
meaner  fort   and  baftards  had.     For   the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Fitz  Hamon,  a  great  Lord,  (as  Robert  of 
Gloucefter,  in  the  Library  of  the  induftrious  Anti- 
quary   Mailer    John  Stow    writeth,)    when    King 
Henry  the  Firft  would  have  married  her  to  his  bale 
fon  Robert,  fhe  firft  refufing  anfwered  : 

"  It  were  to  me  a  great  (liame, 

To  have  a  Lord  withouten  his  twa  name." 

Whereupon  the  King  his  father  gave  him  the 
name  of  Fitz  Roy,  who  after  was  Earl  of  Glocefter, 
and  the  only  Worthy  of  his  Age  in  England. 
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To  reduce  furnames  to  a  Method  is  matter  for 
a  Ramift,1  who  fhould  haply  find  it  to  be  a  Typo- 
cofmy :  I  will  plainly  fet  down  from  whence  the  moft 
have  been  deduced,  as  far  as  I  can  conceive,  hoping 
to  incurr  no  offence  herein  with  any  perfon,  when  1 
proteft  in  all  fincerity,  that  I  purpole  nothing  lefs 
than  to  wrong  any  whofoever.  The  end  of  this 
fcribling  labour  tending  only  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nour of  our  names  againft  fome  Italianated,  who, 
admiring  ftrange  names,  do  difdainfully  condemn 
their  own  Country  names,  which  I  doubt  not  but  I 
fhall  effect  with  the  learned  and  judicious,  to  whom 
I  fubmit  all  that  I  (hall  write. 

The  moft  furnames  in  number,  the  moft  ancient 
and  of  beft  account,  have  been  local,  deduced  from 
places  in  Normandy,  and  the  Countries  confining, 
being  either  the  patrimonial  pofieffions,  or  native 
places  of  fuch  as  ferved  the  Conquerour,  or  came  in 
after  out  of  Normandy  ;  as  Mortimer,  Warren,  Al- 
bigny,  Percy,  Gournay,  Devereux,  Tankervil,  Saint 
Lo,  Argentine,  Marmion,  Saint  Maure,  Bracy, 
Maigny,  Nevil,  Ferrers,  Harecourt,  Bafkervile, 
Mortaign,  Tracy,  Beaufo,  Valoyns,  Cayly,  Lucy, 
Montfort,  Bonvile,  Bovil,  Auranch,  &c.  Neither  is 
there  any  Village  in  Normandy  that  gave  not  deno- 
mination to  fome  Family  in  England ;  in  which 
number  are  all  names  having  the  French  De,  Du, 
Des,  De  la  prefixt,  and  beginning  or  ending  with 
Font,  Fant,  Beau,  Sain£t,  Mont,  Bois,  Aux,  Eux, 
Vail,  Vaux,  Cort,  Court,  Fort,  Champ,  and  V ill, 
which  is  corruptly  turned  in  fome  into  Feld,  as  in 


1  The  Ramifts  were  the  followers  of  Peter  Ramus,  whofe 
anti-Ariftotelian  logic  railed  a  great  commotion  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Paris.  He  was  killed  in  the  Bartholomew  maflacre, 
1572. 


nurus. 
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Bafkerfeld,  Somerfeld,  Dangerfeld,  Turblefeld, 
Greenfeld,  Sackfeld  ;  for  Bafkervil,  Somervil,  Dan- 
gervil,  Turbervil,  Greenvil,  Sackvil ;  and  in  others 
into  Well,  as  Bofwell  for  Bofievil,  Frefhwel  for 
Frefhvil.  As  that  I  may  note  in  paffage,  the  Polo-  Mart.  era- 
nian  Nobility  take  their  names  from  places  adding 
Skie  or  Ki  thereunto. 

Out  of  places  in  Britain  came  the  Families  of 
Saint  Aubin,  Morley,  Dinant,  lately  called  Dinham; 
as  alfo  of  Dole,  Balun,  Conqueft,  Valtort,  Lafcells, 
Bluet,  &c. 

Out  of  other  parts  of  France,  from  places  of  the 
fame  names,  came  Courtney,  Corby,  Bollein,  Cre- 
vecuer,  Saint  Leger,  Bohun,  Saint  George,  Saint 
Andrew,  Chaworth,  Saindt  Ouintin,  Gorges,  Vil- 
liers,  Cromar,  Paris,  Reims,  CrefTy,  Fimes,  Beau- 
mont, Coignac,  Lyons,  Chalons,  Chaloner,  Ef- 
tampes,  or  Stampes,  and  many  more. 

Out  of  the  Netherlands  came  the  names  of  Lo- 
vaine,  Gaunt,  Ipres,  Bruges,  Malines,  Odingfels, 
Tournay,  Doway,  Buers,  Beke  ;  and  in  later  Ages 
Dabridgecourt,  Robfert,  Many,  Grandifon,  &c. 

From  places  in    England  and   Scotland  infinite 
likewife.     For   every  Town,    Village,  or    Hamlet 
hath  afforded  names  to   Families  ;  as   Derbyshire, 
Lancafhire,  (do  not  look  that  I  mould,  as  the  No- 
menclators  in  old  time,  marfhal  every  name  accord- 
ing to  his  place)  Effex,  Murray,  Clifford,  Stafford, 
Barkley,  Leigh,  Lea,  Haftings,  Hamleton,  Gordon, 
Lumle'y,  Douglas,  Booth,  Clinton,   Heydon,  Cley- 
don,    Hicham,    Henningham,    Popham,    Ratcliffe, 
Markham,  Seaton,  Framingham,  Pagrave,  Cotton, 
Carie,  Hume,  Poinings,  Goring,  Prideaux,  Windfor, 
Hardes,  Stanhope,  Sydenham,  Needham,   Dimoc, 
Winnington,  Allington,  Dacre,  Thaxton,  Whitney, 
Willoughby,  Apfeley,Crew,  Knivetem,  Wentworth, 
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Fanfhaw,  Woderington,  Manwood,  Fetherfton ; 
And  laftly,  Penruddock,  Tremain,  Trevoire,  Killi- 
grew,  Rofcarrec,  Carminow,  and  mod  Families  in 
Cornwall,  of  whom  I  have  heard  this  Rythme  : 

"  By  Tie,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  moft  Cornifh  men.1' 

Which  fignifie  a  Town,  a  Heath,  a  Pool,  a 
Church,  a  Cattle,  or  City,  and  a  Foreland,  or  Pro- 
montory. 

In  like  fort  many  names  among  the  Romans  were 
taken  from  places,  as  Tarquinius,  Gabinus,  Volfcius, 
Vatinius,  Norbanus,  from  Tarquini,  Gabii,  Volfci, 
Vatia,  Norba,  Towns  in  Italie,  as  Sigonius  and 
others  before  him  have  obferved ;  and  likewife 
Amerinus,  Carrinas,  Mecenas,  as  Varro  noteth. 
So  Ruricius,  Fonteius,  Fundanus,  Agellius,  &c. 
Generally,  all  thefe  following  are  local  names,  and 
all  which  have  their  beginning  or  termination  in 
them,  the  fignifications  whereof,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  commonly  known.  To  the  reft  now  unknown, 
I  will  adjoyn  fomewhat  briefly  out  of  Alfricus  and 
others,  reserving  a  more  ample  explication  to  his 
proper  place.1 


Abent,  a  fteep  place. 
Aker,    drawn     from    the 

Latine  Ager. 
Ay,  vide  Eye. 

B. 
Bac,  French,  a  Ferry. 


Bach,  the  fame  which 
Bee  a  River,  [Mun- 
fter.] 

Bain,  2.  Bathe. 

Banck. 

Barn. 

Barrow,  vide  Burrow. 


1  Verftegan  gives  a  fimilar  lift  derived  from  trivial  localities, 
and  a  third  will  be  found  in  my  Englifh  Surnames,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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Bathe. 
Bach. 

Beam,    a     Trunck, 
ftock  of  a  tree. 

Beak  or    Bee   (as  Bach) 
ufed  in  the  North. 

Bent,     a     place     where 
mines  grow. 

Beam,  a  wood,  Beda, 
lib.  4.,  cap.  2. 

Berton,  or  Barton. 

Berry,  a  Court.  Others 
make  it  a  hill  from  the 
Dutch  word,  Berg, 
fome  take  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  Burreiv, 
and  only  varied  in  Dia- 
led. 

Beorh,  Acervus,as  Stane 
Beorh,  Lapidum  acer- 
vus. 

Biggin,  a  building. 

Bold,  from  the  Dutch 
Bol,  a  Fenne. 

Bye,  From  the  Hebrew 
Beth,  an  habitation. 
(Alfricus.)1 

Bois,  Fr.  a  Wood. 

Borrough,  from  the  La- 
tine  Burgus,  a  fortified 
place  or  defence,  pro- 
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|  nounced  in  the  South 
parts  Bury,  in  other 
Bus  gh  and  Brough,  and 
often  Berry  and  Bar- 
row.  Alfricus. 

Born  or  Burn,  a  River. 

Bottle,  a  houfe  in  the 
North  parts.  Alfricus 
turneth  it  iEdes,  and 
iEdilis,  Bottleward. 

Booth. 

Bridge. 

Brome-field. 


Brunn,  a  Fountain  from 

Burn.2 
Briewr,  Fr.  an  Heath. 
Brough.  See  Bur  rough. 
Bury.   See  Burrow. 
Burgh.  See  Burrowgh. 
Bum,  vide  Born. 
BuJJj. 
Buts. 

C. 
Caer,    Brit,     a     fortified 

Place  or  City. 
Campe. 
Capell,    the    fame    with 

Chapell.3 
!  Car,  a  low  watery  place 

where  Alders  do  grow, 

or  a  Pool. 


1  By,  a  dwelling.  Danifh. 

2  More  probably  from  the  Fr.  brun,  referring  to  complexion. 

3  But  Capel  is  a  parifti  in  Surrey  ;  alio  a  ftrong  horl'e.  Lat. 
Cabellus. 
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Games,  the  fame  with 
ftones. 

Caflell. 

Cafler,  Chejler,  Cejler, 
Chajler,  the  fame  va- 
ried in  Dia!e6t,  a  City 
or  walled  place  derived 
from  Cajlrum. 

Cave. 

Church. 

Chanel. 

Chapel. 

Chafe. 

Cley,  or  Clay. 

Cove,  a  fmall  creek. 

Cliffe,  and  Cleve. 

Clough,  a  deep  defcent 
between  hills. 

Cob,  a  forced  harbour  for 
Ships,  as  the  Cob  of 
Linne  in  Dorfetmire. 

Cope,  The  top  of  a  high 
hill. 

Combe,  a  word  in  ufe  both 
in  France  and  England 
for  a  valley  between  two 
high  hills.   Nicotius. 

Cote. 

Court. 

Covert,  French,  a  fha- 
dowed  place  or  fhade. 

Cragge. 

Creeke. 

Croft,  Tranflated  byAb- 
boFloriacenfis  in  P ra- 
dium,   a  Farm.     Our 


Anceftours  would  fay 
proverbially  of  a  very 
poor  man,  that  "  He 
had  ne  Toft  ne Croft." 

Crofs. 

D. 

Dale. 

Delle,  a  dike. 

Dene,  a  fmall  valley,  con- 
trary to  Doun. 

Deepes. 

Derne.     See  Terne. 

Ditch,  or  Dim. 

Dike. 

Dook. 

Don,  corruptly  fometime 
for  Ton,  or  Town. 

Don,  and  Doun,  all  one, 
varied  in  pronuncia- 
tion :  a  high  hill,  or 
Mount.     [Alfricus.] 

E. 

Efter,  a  walk. 

Ende. 

Ey,  a  watery  place,  as 
the  Germans  ufe  now 
Atv.  Ortellius.  Al- 
fricus tranflateth  Am- 
nis  into  Ea  or  Eye. 

F. 

Farm. 
Field. 

Fell,  Sax.  Crags,  barren 
and  ftony  hills. 


Fenn. 

Fleet,  a  fmall  ftream. 

Fold. 

Ford. 

Forrejl. 

Foot. 

Font,  or  Funt,  a  fpring. 

Frith,  a  plain  amid  ft 
woods ;  but  in  Scot- 
land a  ftreight  between 
two  lands,  from  the 
Latine  Fretum. 

G. 

Garnet,  a  great  Granary. 

Garden. 

Garth,  a  yard. 

Gate. 

Gill,  a  fmall  water. 

Glin,  Welfh,  a  dale. 

Gor/l,  buihes. 

Grange,  Fr.  a  barn  (Ni- 
cotius). 

Grave,  a  ditch  or  trench, 
or  rather  a  wood,  for 
in  that  fence  I  have 
read  Grava  in  old 
deeds. 

Gravet,  the  fame  with 
Grove. 

Green. 

Grove. 

H. 

Hale,  or  Haule,  from  the 
Latine  Aula,  in  fome 
names  turned  into  All. 
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Manfio  [Beda], 
which  we  call  now 
Home,  orhoufe;  often 
abridged  into  Am. 

Hatch. 

Hawgh,  or  Hovugh,  a 
green  plot  in  a  valley, 
as  they  ufe  it  in  the 
North. 


H, 


ay, 


r.  a 


hedge. 


Head,     and     Heueth,     a 

Foreland, Promontory, 

or  high  place. 
Headge. 
Heath. 

Herjl.     See  Hurjl. 
Heme,     Sax.     a     houfe. 

Beda,    who    tranflates 

IV hit  hern,         Candida 

cafa. 
Hith,     a     haven.     [Al- 

fricus.] 
Hide,  fo   much  Land  as 

one  plough  can   plow 

in  a  year. 
Hill,  often   in  compofi- 

tion  changed  into  Hull 

and  Ell. 
Holme,       plain       graffie 

ground     upon     water 

fides  or  in  the  water. 
Holt,    a    wood,     Nemus. 

[Alfricus.] 
Hold,  a  tenement,  or  the 

fame  with  Holt. 
Hope,  the  fide  of  an  hill ; 
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but    in    the  North,  a 

low  ground  amidft  the 

tops  of  hills. 
How,    or    Hoo,  an   high 

place. 
Horn.     See  Hum. 
Houfe. 

Hull.     See  Hill. 
Hunt. 
Hum,  or  Hyrn,  a  corner. 

[Alfricus.] 
Hurft,  or  Herjl,  a  wood. 

I. 

Ing,  a  Meadow  or  low 
ground  [Ingulphus] ; 
and  the  Danes  ftill 
ufe  it. 

JJle,  or  He. 

K. 

Kay,  a  landing  place,  a 
wharf;  the  old  Glof- 
fary  Kaii,  Cancelli. 

Kap. 

Knoll,  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Kyrk,  a  Church,  from 
the  Greek  Kuriace — 
that  is,  the  Lord's 
houfe. 

L. 

Lode  (a  word  ufual  in 
the  Fens),  PafTage  of 
waters.  Aqu<educlus, 
in  the  old  GlolTary,  is 
tranflated  JVater-lada. 
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Land,  [a  heath]. 

Lane. 

Lath,  a  Barn  among 
them  of  Lincolnfhire. 

Laund,  a  plain  among 
trees. 

Law,  a  hill  ;  in  ufe 
among  the  hither 
Scottifh  men. 

Le,  Brit,  a  place. 

Ley,  and  Leigh,  the  fame, 
or  a  pafture. 

L'lys,  Brit,  a  place. 

Lode.     See  Lade. 

Lock,  a  place  where 
Rivers  are  flopped,  or 
a  Lake,  as  the  word 
is  ufed  in  the  North 
parts. 

Loppe  [Salebra],  an  un- 
even place  which  can- 
not be  pafled  without 
leaping. 

Lound,  the  fame  with 
Laund. 

M. 
March,  a  limit,  or  con- 
fines. 
Market. 

Mead. 

Medow. 

Mees,  Medows. 

Mere. 

Merjh. 
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Me/nil,  or  Menil,  in  Nor- 
man French,  a  man- 
fion  houfe. 

Mill. 

Myne. 

Minjler,  contracted  from 
Monajlery ;  in  the 
North  Moufler,  in  the 
South  Mijicr. 

More. 

Mofs. 

Mote. 

Mouth,  where  a  River 
falleth  into  the  Sea,  or 
into  another  water. 

N. 

Nefs,  a  Promontory,  for 
that  it  runneth  into 
the  Sea  as  a  nofe. 

Nore,  the  fame  with 
North. 

O. 

Orchard. 

Over,  and  contra£r.ly  Ore. 


Pace. 

Parke. 

Pen,  Brit,  the  top  of  an 

hill  or  mountain. 
Pitts. 
Place. 

Plat,  Fr.  Plain  ground. 
Playn. 


Pole. 

Pond. 

Port. 

Pownd. 

Prey,  Fr.  a  Meadow. 

Prindle.  the    fame    with 


Croft. 


Quarry. 


Q- 


R. 


Reyke. 

Ridge,  and  Rig. 

Ring,  an  enclofure. 

Road. 

Row,  Fr.  a  ftreet ;  Raw 

in  the  North. 
Ros,  Brit,  a  Heath. 
Ry,  Fr.     from    Rive,  a 

more,  coaft,  or  bank. 
Rill,  a  fmall  brook. 
Rithy,    Brit,   from  Rith, 

a  Ford. 


Sale,  Fr.   a  Hall,  an  en- 
trance.     [Junius.] 

Sand,  or  Sands. 

Scarr,  a  craggy,  ftony 
hill. 

Sett,  Habitation  or  feat. 
[Ortelius.] 

Schell,  a  fpring.  See  Shell. 

Shaw,  many  trees  near 
together,  or  fhadow  of 
trees. 
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Shallow. 

Sheal,  a  cottage,  or  fhel- 
ter  ;  the  word  is  ufual 
in  thewaftes  of  North- 
umberland and  Cum- 
berland. 

Shore. 

Shot,  or  Shut,  a  Keep. 
[Munfter.] 

Skell,  a  Well  in  the  old 
Northern  Englifh. 

Slade. 

Slow,  a  miry  foul  place. 

Smeth,  a  fmooth  plain 
field  ;  a  word  ufual  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Sole,  a  Poole. 

Spir,  Pyramis,  a  fhaft  to 
the  old  Englifh,  or 
fpire  fteeple. 

Spring. 

Stake. 

Strand,  a  bank  of  a  river. 

Stret. 

Stroad,  Stroud:  as  fome 
do  think,  the  fame 
with  Strand. 

Stable,  as  Stale. 

Stale  and  Staple,  the 
fame  ;    a  ftorehoufe. 

Staple,  a  Mart  Town  for 
merchandife. 


Sted,  from  the  Dutch 
Stadt,  a  ftanding  place, 
a  ftation. 

Steeple. 

Stey,  a  bank.   [Alfricus.] 

Stige,  or  S tie,  a  footpath. 

Stile. 

Stock. 

Stoke,  the  fame  with  Stoiv. 

Stone,  or  Stane. 

Stozv,z  place.  [Alfricus.] 

Straight,  a  vale  along  a 


river 

Syde. 


T. 


Temple. 

Tern,  or  Dern,  a  ftanding 

pool,  a  word  ufual  in 

the  North. 
Thorn. 
Thorp,  from  the  Dutch, 

Dorpe,  a  Village. 
Thurn,  a  Tower.     [Or- 

telius.] 
Thwait,     a     word    only 

ufed  in  the  North,  in 

addition    of    Towns  : 

Some    take    it    for    a 

pafture       from       the 

Dutch  Hivoit.1 
Toft,  a  parcel  of  ground 

where  there  hath  bin 


1  This  Dano-Englifh  word  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
A. -Sax.  Thnvitan,  to  cut,  and  iignifies  a  foreft  clearing.  See 
Worfaals  "  Danes  in  England." 
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a  houfe  :   but  for  Toft 

and   Croft    enquire   of 

Lawyers. 
Tor,    a    high    place,    or 

tower. 
Tre,  Brittifti  from   Tref 

a  Town. 
Trench. 
Tree. 


Vale,  a  Valley. 
Vaulx,      the      fame      in 
French. 

Upp. 
Under. 

W. 

Wald,  a  Wood;  the  fame 

with  Wild. 
Wall. 

Ware,  or  Wear. 
Wark,  or  JVerk,  a  work 

or  building. 
Warren. 
Wajl,  a  Defart  or  folitary 

place. 
Wajh. 
Wath,  a  foord  ;  a  word 

ufual  in  Yorkfhire. 


Water. 

Way. 

Wick  and  Wich,  i.e. 
fhore,  the  curving  or 
reach  of  a  River  or 
Sea.  Junius  Rhenanus. 
But  our  Alfric,  and 
fo  Tillius  maketh  it  a 
Cattle,  or  little  Port. 

Wicb  (i.e.  Long)  a  fait 
fpring. 

Well. 

Wild. 

Would,  Hills  without 
wood. 

Wood. 

Worth,  anciently  Werth 
and  Weorthid :  Al- 
fricus  makes  it  Prce- 
dium,  a  poffemon  or 
Farm  :  Abbo  tranf- 
lateth  it,  a  court  or 
place  :  Killianus,  a 
Fort  and  an  Ifle. 

Y. 

Yard. 

Tate,  or  Yates. 


At  a  word,  all  which  in  EngUfh  had  Of  (et  be- 
fore them,  which  in  Cheihire  and  the  North  was 
contracted  into  A,  as  Thomas  a  Dutton,  John  a 
Standifh,  Adam  a  Kirby  ;  and  all  which  in  Latine 
old  Evidences  have  had  De  prefixed,  as  all  hereto- 
fore   fpecified,   were    borrowed    from   places.     As 
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thofe  which  had  Le  fet  before  them  were  not  all 
local,  but  given  in  other  refpects,  as  Le  Marfhal, 
Le  Latimer,  Le  Defpencer,  Le  Scroop,  Le  Savage, 
Le  Vavafour,  Le  Strange5Le  Norice,  Le  Efcrivan, 
Le  Blund,  Le  Molineux,  Le  Bret.  As  they  alio 
which  were  never  noted  with  De  or  Le,  in  which 
number  I  have  obferved,  Giffard,  Ballet,  Arundel, 
Howard,  Talbot,  Bellot,  Bigot,  Bagot,  Taileboife, 
Talemach,  Gervon,  Lovel,  Lovet,  Fortefcu, 
Pancevot,  Tirel,  Blund  or  Blunt,  Biflet,  Bacum, 
&c.  And  thefe  diftin6tions  of  local  names  with 
De,  and  other  with  Le,  or  limply,  were  religioufly 
obferved  in  Records  until  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

Neither  was  there,  as  I  faid  before,  or  is  there, 
any  Town,  Village,  Hamlet,  or  place  in  England, 
but  hath  made  names  to  Families  ;  fo  that  many 
names  are  local  which  do  not  feem  fo,  becaufe  the 
places  are  unknown  to  molt  men,  and  all  known  to 
no  one  man  :  as  who  would  imagine  Whitegift, 
Powlet,  Bacon,  Creping,  Alhor,  Tirwhit,  Antro- 
bus,  Heather,  Hartfhorn,  and  manyfuch  like  to  be 
local  names  ?  and  yet  molt  certainly  they  are. 

Many  alio  are  fo  changed  by  corruption  of  fpeech, 
and  altered  fo  itrangelv  to  hVnificative  words  bv 
the  common  fort,  who  delire  to  make  all  to  be  fig- 
nificative,  as  they  feem  nothing  lefs  than  local 
names  ;  as  Wormwood,  Inkepen,  Tiptown,  Moon, 
Manners,  Drinkwater,  Cuckold,  Goddolphin, 
Hurleftone,  Waites,  Smalback,  Lofcotte,  Devil, 
Neithermil,  Bellowes,  Filpot,  Wodill,  &c,  for 
Ormund,  Ingepen,  Tiptoft,  Mohune,  Manors, 
Derwentwater,  Coxwold,  Godalchan,  Huddleftone, 
Thwaits,  Smalbach,  Lufcot,  D'avill,  or  D'Eivill, 
Nettervill,  Bell-houfe,  Phillipot,  Wahul,  &c. 

Neither    is    it    to  be   omitted   that   many   local 
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names  had  At  prefixed  before  them  in  old  Evidences ; 
At  More,  At  Slow,  At  Ho,  At  Bower,  At  Wood, 
At  Down,  &c;  which  At  as  it  hath  been  removed 
from  fome,  fo  hath  it  been  conjoyned  to  others,  as 
Atwood,  Atflow,  Atho,  Atwell,  Atmor.  As  S  alfo  is 
joyned  to  moft  now,  as  Manors,  Knoles,  Crofts, 
Yates,  Gates,  Thorns,  Groves,  Hills,  Combes, 
Holmes,  Stokes,  &c. 

Rivers  alfo  have  impofed  names  to  fome  men,  as 
they  have  to  Towns  fituated  on  them  ;  as  the  old 
Baron  Sur  Teys,  that  is,  on  the  River  Teys,  run- 
ning between  Yorkfhire  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Du- 
refme  ;  Derwent-water,  Eden,  Troutbeck,  Hart- 
gill,  Efgill,  Wampull,  Swale,  Stoure,  Temes,  Trent, 
Tamer,  Grant,  Tine,  Croc,  Lone,  Lun,  Calder,&c; 
as  fome  at  Rome  were  called  Tiberii,  Anieni,  Au- 
fidii,  Sec.  becaufe  they  were  born  near  the  Rivers 
Tibris,  Anien,  Aufidus,  as  Julius  Paris  noteth. 

Divers  alfo  had  names  from  trees  near  their 
habitations,  as  Oke,  Afpe,  Box,  Alder,  Elder, 
Beach,  Coigners,  that  is,  Cjuince,  Zouch,  that  is, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  Curfy  and  Curfon,  the  flock 
of  a  Vine,  Pine,  Plumb,  Chefney  or  Cheyney,  that 
is,  Oke;  Dauney,  that  is,  Alder;  Foulgiers,  that 
is,  Fearne  ;  Vine,  Afhe,  Hawthorne,  Furres,  Bufh, 
Halle;  Couldray,  that  is,  Hade  wood;  Bucke,  that 
is,  Beech;  Willowes,  Thorne,  Broome,  Block,  &c. 
which  in  former  time  had  At  prefixed,  as  at  Beech, 
at  Furres,  at  Afhe,  at  Elme.  And  here  is  to  be 
noted  that  divers  of  this  fort  have  been  ftrangely 
contracted,  as  at  Afhe,  into  Tafh,at  Oke  into  Toke, 
at  Abbey  into  Tabbey,  At  the  End  into  Thend  ; 
as  in  Saints'  names,  Saint  Olye,  into  Toly,1  Saint 

1  Tooley  Street,  in  Southvvark,  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Olave's 
Street,  and  Tulley's  Well,  a  farm  near  Lewes,  of  St.  Olave's 
Well. 

K. 
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Ebbe   into   Saint  Tabbe,   Saint   Ofyth  into  Saint 
Towfes  and  Saint  Sithe. 

Many  {hangers  coming  hither,  and  refiding  here, 
were  named  of  their  Countries,  as  Picard,  Scot, 
Lombard,  Flemming,  French  ;  Bigod,  that  is,  fu- 
perftitious,  or  Norman  (for  fo  the  French  men 
called  the  Normans,  becaufe  at  every  other  word 
they  would  fwear  By  God) :  Bretton,  Britain,  Bret, 
Burgoin,  Germain,  Weftphaling,  Dane,  Daneis, 
Man,  Gafcoigne,  Welfh,  Walfh,  Walleys,  Iriih, 
Corniih,  Corn-Wallis,  Eafterling,  Maine,  Champ- 
neis,  Potievin,  Angevin,  Loring,  that  is,  de  Lotha- 
ringia,  &c.  And  thefe  had  commonly  Le  prefixed 
in  Records  and  in  Writings,  as  Le  Flemming,  Le 
Picard,  Le  Bret,  &c.  viz.  the  Flemming,  the  Picard. 

In  refpedr,  of  fituation  to  other  near  places  rife 
thefe  ufual  names,  Norrey,  North,  South,  Eaft, 
Weft,  and  likewife  Northcote,  Southcote,  Eaft- 
cote,  Weftcote  ;  which  alfo  had  originally  At  fet 
before  them.  Yea,  the  names  of  Kitchin,  Hall, 
Sellar,  Parler,  Church,  Lodge,  &c.  may  feem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  places  of  birth,  or 
moft  frequent  abode  ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  Ana- 
tolius,  i.  e.  Eaft;  Zephyrius,  i.e.  Weft,  &c. 

Whereas  therefore  thefe  local  denominations  of 
Families  are  of  no  great  antiquity,  I  cannot  yet  fee 
why  men  mould  think  that  their  Anceftours  gave 
names  to  places,  when  the  places  bare  thofe  very 
names  before  any  men  did  their  Surnames.  Yea,  the 
very  terminations  of  the  names  are  fuch  as  are  only 
proper  and  applicable  to  places,  and  not  to  perfons  in 
their  fignifications,  if  any  will  mark  the  local  termi- 
nations which  I  lately  fpecified.  Who  would  fuppofe 
Hill,  Wood,  Field,  Ford,  Ditch,  Poole,  Pond,Towr, 
or  Tor,  and  fuch  like  terminations,  to  be  convenient 
for  men  to  bear  their  names,  unlefs  they  could  alfo 
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dream  Hills,  Woods,  Fields,  Fords,  Ponds,  Pounds, 
&c.  to  have  been  metamorphofed  into  men  by  fome 
fupernatural  transformation  ? 

And  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  confefs  that  Towns 
ftand  longer  than  Families  continue. 

It  may  alfo  be  proved  that  many  places  which 
now  have  Lords  denominated  of  them,  had  Lords 
and  owners  of  other  Surnames  and  Families  not 
many  hundred  years  fince.  But  a  fufficient  proof 
it  is  of  ancient  defcent,  where  the  Inhabitant  had 
his  furname  of  the  place  where  he  inhabiteth,  as 
Compton,  of  Compton  ;  Yerringham,  of  Yerring- 
ham;  Egerton,  of  Egerton  ;  Portington,  of  Por- 
tington  ;  Skeffington,  of  Skeffington  ;  Beefton,  of 
Beefton,  &c. 

I  know,  neverthelefs,  that  albeit  moft  Towns 
have  borrowed  their  names  from  their  fituation, 
and  other  refpe&s  ;  yet  fome  with  apt  terminations 
have  their  names  from  men,  as  Edwarfton,  Alfred- 
fton,  Ubsford,  Malmfbury,  corruptly  for  Maidulphf- 
bury.1  But  thefe  names  were  from  fore-names  or 
Chriftian  names,  and  not  from  furnames.  For  Pag.  49-  *• 
Ingulphus  plainly  fheweth  that  Wiburton  and 
LefFrington  were  fo  named,  becaufe  two  Knights, 
Wiburt  and  Leofric,  there  fometimes  inhabited. 
But  if  any  mould  affirm  that  the  Gentlemen  named 
Leffrington,  Wiburton,  Lancafter,  or  Leicefter, 
Boflevill,  or  Shordich,  gave  the  names  to  the  places 
fo  named,  I  would  humbly,  without  prejudice, 
crave  refpite  for  a  further  day  before  I  believed 
them.  And  to  fay  as  I  think,  verily  when  they 
fhall  better  advife  themfelves,  and  mark  well  the 
terminations  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  Local  names, 
they  will  not  prefs  me  over  eagerly  herein. 

1  See  on  this  fubjett  a  paflage  in  Wright's  Hiftory  of  Ludlow. 
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Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  Surnames  of 
Families  have  been  adjoyned  to  the  names  of  places 
for  diftin£Hon,  or  to  notifie  the  owner,  as  Melton 
Mowbray,  Higham-Ferrers,  Minlfer-Lovell,  Stan- 
fted  Rivers,  Drayton  Baflet,  Kibworth  Beau- 
champ,  &c.  for  that  they  were  the  pofleffions  of 
Mowbray,  Ferrers,  Lovell,  &c.  Neither  do  I  deny 
but  fome  among  us  in  former  time,  as  well  as  now, 
dreaming  of  the  immortality  of  their  names,  have 
named  their  Houfes  after  their  own  names,  as 
Camois-Court,  Hamons,  Bretes,  Bailies,  Theo- 
baldes,  when  as  now  they  have  pofleflbrs  of  other 
names.  And  the  old  Verfe  is,  and  always  will  be 
verified  of  them,  which  a  right  worfhipful  friend  of 
mine  not  long  fince  writ  upon  his  new  houfe  : 

"Nunc  mea,  mox  hujus,  fed  poftea  nefcio  cujus." 

Neither  muft  all,  having  their  names  from  places, 
fuppofe  that  their  Anceftours  were  either  Lords, 
or  pofleflbrs  of  them  ;  but  may  aflure  themfelves 
that  they  originally  came  from  them,  or  were  born 
at  them.  But  the  Germans  and  Polonians  do 
clear  this  errour  by  placing  In  before  the  Local 
names,  if  they  are  poireflburs  of  the  place,  or  Of, 
if  they  only  were  born  at  them,  as  Martinus 
Gromerus  noteth.  The  like  alfo  feemeth  to  be  in 
ufe  in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  for  there  vou  fhall 
have  Trotter  of  Folfhaw,  and  Trotter  in  Fogo  ; 
Haitly  of  Haitly,  and  Haitly  in  Haitly. 

Whereas  fince  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Third  the  Princes  Children  took  names  from  their 
natal  places,  as  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  Joane  of  Acres,  Edmund  of  Wood- 
ftocke,  and  John  of  Gaunt(who  named  his  Children 
by  Cath.  Swinford,  Beaufort,  of  a  place  in  France 
belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter),  it  is  nothing 
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to  our  purpofe  to  make  further  mention  of  them, 
when  as  they  never  defcended  to  their  pofterity. 

After  thefe  local  names  the  mod  names  in  num- 
ber have  been  derived  from  Occupations  or  Pro- 
feffions,  as  Taylor,  Potter,  Smith,  Sadler,  Arblafter, 
that  is,  Balijiarius,  Archer,  Taverner,  Chaufer,  i.  e. 
Hofier,  Weaver,  Pointer,  Painter,  Walker,  id  eji, 
Fuller  in  old  Englifh;  Baker,  Baxter,  Bonlenger, 
all  one  in  fignification,  Collier,  Carpenter,  Joyner, 
Salter,  Armorer,  Spicer,  Grocer,  Monger,  id  eji, 
Chapman ;  Brewer,  Brafier,  Webfter,  Wheeler, 
Wright,  Cartwright,  Shipwright,  Banifter,  id.  ejt, 
Balneator  ;  Forbilher,  Farrar,  GofF,  id  eft,  Smith  in 
Welfh.  And  moft  which  end  in  Er  in  our  tongue, 
as  among  the  Latines,  Artificers'  names  have  arius, 
as  Lintearius,  Veltiarius,  Calcearius,  &c.  or  eo  or 
io  for  their  terminations,  as  Linteo,  Pellio,  Phrygio. 

Neither  was  there  any  trade,  craft,  art,  pro- 
feffion,  or  occupation  never  fo  mean,  but  had  a 
name  among  us  commonly  ending  in  Er,  and  men 
accordingly  denominated  •,  but  fome  are  worn  out 
of  ufe,  and  therefore  the  fignifications  are  unknown, 
and  other  have  been  mollified  ridiculoufly  by  the 
bearers,  left  they  fhould  feem  vilified  by  them. 
And  yet  the  like  names  were  among  the  noble 
Romans,  as  Figulus,  Pi£ror,  Fabritius,  Scribonius, 
Salinator,  Rufticus,  .Agricola,  Carbo,  Funarius,  &c. 
And  who  can  deny  but  they  fo  named  may  be  Gen- 
tlemen, if  Vertue,  which  is  the  foul  of  Gentry, 
fhall  ennoble  them,  and  Virtus  (as  one  faith)  "  nulli 
prseclufa  eft,  omnibus  patet."  Albeit  Doctor  Turner 
in  a  Book  againft  Stephen  Gardiner  faith  the  con- 
trary, exemplifying  of  their  own  names.  At  which 
time,  wife  was  the  man  that  told  my  Lord  bifhop 
that  his  name  was  not  Gardiner,  as  the  Englilh 
pronounce  it,  but  Gardiner,  with  the  French  accent, 
and  therefore  a  Gentleman. 
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Hitherto  may  be  referred  many  that  end  in  Man, 
as  Tubman,  Carreman,  Coachman,  Ferriman, 
Clothman,  Chapman,  Spelman,  id  e/i,  Learned 
man,  Palfriman,  Horfeman,  &c. 

Many  have  been  aflumed  from  offices,  as  Cham- 
bers,1 Chamberlaine,  Cooke,  Spenfer,  that  is, 
Steward,  Marfhal;  Latimer,  that  is,  Interpreter; 
Staller,  that  is,  Conftable  or  Standard-bearer ; 
Reeve,  Woodreeve,  Sherife,  Sergeant,  Parker, 
Fofter,  that  is,  Nourifher  ;  Forefter  contradtly 
Forfter,  Hunter;  Kempe,  that  is,  Souldier  in  old 
Englifh;  (for  Alfricus  tranflateth  Tyro,  Yong- 
Kempe)  Faulconer,  Fowler,  Page,  Butler,  Clark, 
Proctor,  Spigurnel,  that  is,  a  fealer  of  Writs,  which 
office  was  hereditary  for  a  time  to  the  Bohunes  of 
Midherft ;  Bailive,  Francklin,  Leach,  Warder, 
/'.  e.  Keeper ;  and  from  thence  Woodward,  Mill- 
ward,  Steward,  Dooreward,  that  is,  Porter,  Beare- 
ward,  Heyward,  Hereward,  that  is,  Conferver  of 
the  army.  Bond,  that  is,  Paterfamilias,  as  it  is  in 
the  book  of  old  terms  belonging  fometimes  to  Saint 
Auguftins  in  Canterbury,  and  we  retain  it  in  the 
compound  Hufband.  In  which  book  alfo  Horden 
is  interpreted  a  Steward. 
Eneinede  Likewife  from  Ecclefiaftical  functions,  as  Bifhop, 
Abbot,  Prieft,  Monk,  Dean,  Deacon,  Arch-deacon, 
which  might  feem  to  be  impofed  in  fuch  refpe£t, 
as  the  furname  Archevefque  or  Arch-bifhop  was 
upon  Hugh  de  Lufignian  in  France,  who  (when  by 
the  death  of  his  brethren  the  Signieuriesof  Partnay, 
Soubize,  &c.  were  fallen  to  him)  was  difpenfed  by  the 
Pope  to  marry,  on  condition  that  his  pofterity  fhould 
bear  the  furname  of  Archevefque  and  a  Mitre  over 
their  Arms  for  ever  :  which  to  this  day  is  continued. 

Names  alfo  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours, 

1  This  was  originally  de  la  Chambre-Chamberlain. 
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dignities  and  eftate,  as  King,  Duke,  Prince,  Lord, 
Baron,  Knight,  Valvafor,  or  Vavafor,  Squire,  Caf- 
tellan,  partly  for  that  their  anceftours  were  fuch, 
ferved  fuch,  a£ted  fuch  parts,  or  were  Kings  of  the 
Bean,  Chriftmas-Lords,  &c.  And  the  like  names 
we  read  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  Bafilius, 
Archias,  Archilaus,  Regulus,  Flaminius,  Caefarius, 
Auguftulus,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  neither 
Kings,  Priefts,  Dukes,  or  Caefars. 

Others  from  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  Good, 
Thoroughgood,  Goodman,  Goodchild,  Wife,  Har- 
die,  Plaine,  Light,  Meek,  Bold,  Beft,  Prowd, 
Sharp,  Still,  Sweet,  Speed,  Quick,  Sute.  As  thofe 
old  Saxon  names,  Shire,  that  is,  Clear ;  Dire,  that 
is,  well-beloved  :  Blith,  that  is,  merry  :  Drury,  that 
is,  jewel.  Alfo  thefe  French  names,  Galliard,  that 
is,  Frolick  :  Mufard,  that  is,  Delayer  ;  Bland,  that 
is,  Faire-fpoken  ;  Coigne,  that  is,  Valiant;  Baud, 
that  is,  Pleafant;  Barrat,  Rus,  Rufh,  that  is,  Subtile;  chaucer. 
and  fo  is  Prat  in  the  old  book  of  Peterborough : 
Huttin,  that  is,  Mutiner.  As  among  the  Grecians 
Agathias,  Andragathius,  Sophocles,  Eubulus,  Eu- 
menius,  Thrafeas :  Among  the  Romans,  Pruden- 
tius,  Lepidus,  Cato,  Pius,  Valens,  Conftans,  Afper, 
Tacitus,  Dulcitius,  &c. 

And  accordingly  names  were  borrowed,  as  Plu- 
tarch faith,  from  the  nature  of  the  man,  from  his 
actions,  from  fome  mark,  form  or  deformity  of  his  Plutarch. 
body,  as  Macrinus,  that  is,  Long;  Torquatus,  that  y™™0 
is,  Chained  ;  Sulla,  that  is,  White  and  Red  :  And 
in  like  fort  Mnemon,  that  is,  Mindful  ;  Grypus, 
that  is,  Hawks-nofe ;  Callinicus,  that  is,  Fair 
Victor. 

From  the  habitudes  of  body,  and  the  perfections 
or  imperfections  thereof,  many  names  have  been 
impofed,  as  Strong,  Armftrong,  Long,  Low,  Short, 
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Broad,  Bigge,  Little,  Faire,  Goodbody,  Freebody, 
Bell,  that  is,  Faire  ;  Bellon,  that  is,  Bellulus,  proper 
in  French  ;  Helder,  that  is,  Thinne  ;  Heile,  that 
is,  Healthful ;  Fairefax,  that  is,  Fair-locks  in  ancient 
Englifh,  Whitlocks,  Sec.  As  thofe  Britifh  names 
ftill  in  ufe  among  us,  Vachan,  that  is,  Little  ;  Moel, 
that  is,  Bald  ;  Gam,  that  is,  Crooked  ;  Fane,  that 
is,  Slender ;  Grim,  that  is,  Strong  ;  Krich,  that  is, 
Curlepate  ;  Grig,  or  Krig,  that  is,  Hoarfe.  No 
more  to  be  difliked  than  thefe  Greek  and  Roman 
names,  Nero,  that  is,  Strong,  as  alfo  Romulus, 
Longus,  Longinus,  Minutius,  Macros,  Megaf- 
thenes,  Califtus,  Califthenes,  Paulus,  Cincinnatus, 
Crifpus,  Calvus  ;  Terentius,  that  is,  tender,  ac- 
cording to  Varro  ;  Gracchus,  that  is,  Thinne  ; 
Baflus,  that  is,  Fat;  Saluftius,  that  is,  Healthful; 
and  Codes,  one  eye.  As  Papirius  Mafonius  re- 
porteth,  that  Philippus  Auguftus,  King  of  France, 
was  furnamed  Borgne  for  his  blinking  with  one 
eye. 

Others  in  refpecl:  of  age  have  received  names, 
as  Young,  Old,  Baby,  Child,  Stripling  ;  as  with 
the  Romans,  Senecio,  Prifcus,  Juvenalis,  Junius, 
Virginius,  Sec. 

Some  from  the  time  wherein  they  were  born,  as 
Winter,  Summer,  Chriftmas,  Day,  May,  Sunday, 
Holiday,  Munday,  Pafchall,  Noel,  Pentecoft  :  as 
in  the  ancient  Romans,  Januarius,  Martius,  Ma- 
nius,  Lucius,  Feftus  :  and  Vergilius,  born  at  the 
rifing  of  the  Vergiliae,  or  feven  ftars,  as  Pontanus 
learnedly  writeth  againft  them  which  write  his 
name  Virgilius. 
ciaud.  Some  from  that  which  they  commonly  carryed, 

as  Palmer,  in  regard  that  Pilgrims  carryed  Palme 
when  they  returned  from  Hierufalem:  Long  Sword, 
Broad-fpear,  Fortefcu,  that  is,  Strong  fhield ;  and 
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in  fome  fuch  refpect  Break-fpeare,  Shake-fpeare, 
Shot-bolt,  Wagftaffe,  Bagot,  in  the  old  Norman  ; 
the  fame  with  Scipio,  that  is,  a  ftay  or  walking 
ftaffe  with  the  Latines,  which  became  a  furname, 
for  that  Cornelius  ferved  as  a  ftay  to  his  blind 
father.  Likewife  Billman,  Hookeman,  Talvas,  of 
a  fhield  fo  called,  whereof  William,  fon  of  Robert 
de  Belefme,  E.  of  Shrewfbury,  had  his  name- 
Some  from  parts  of  the  body,  as  Head,  Red- 
head, White-head,  Legg,  Foot,  Pollard,  Arm, 
Hand,  Lips,  Heart ;  as  Corculum,  Capito,  Pedo, 
Labeo,  Nafo,  among  the  Romans. 

Garments  alfo  have  occafioned  names,  as  Hofe, 
Hofatus,  Hat,  Cap,  Frock,  Peticote,  Catcote  :  as 
with  the  Romans,  Caligula,  Caracalla,  Fimbria  ; 
and  Hugh  Capet,  from  whom  this  laft  houfe  of 
France  defcended,  was  fo  called,  for  that  he  ufed 
when  he  was  young,  to  fnatch  oft*  his  fellows'  caps, 
if  we  believe  Du  Tillet. 

Not  a  few  from  colours  of  their  complexions, 
garments,  or  otherwife,  have  gotten  names,  as 
White,  Black,  Brown,  Red,  Green,  and  thofe 
Norman  names,  Rous,  that  is,  Red,  Blunt  or  Blund, 
that  is,  Flaxen  hair,  and  from  thefe  Ruftel  and 
Blundel ;  Gris,  that  is,  Gray;  Pigot,  that  is, 
Speckled  ;  Blanch  and  Blanc,  that  is,  White  ;  with 
thofe  Britifh  or  Welfh  names,  who,  whereas  they 
were  wont  to  depaint  themfelves  with  fundry 
colours,  have  alfo  borrowed  many  names  from  the 
faid  colours,  as  Gogh,  that  is,  Red  ;  Gwin,  that  is, 
White  ;  Dee,  that  is,  Black  ;  Lhuid  or  Flud,  that  is, 
Ruflet ;  Names  to  be  no  more  difliked  than  Albinus, 
Candidus,  Flavius,  Fulvius,  Fufcus,  Burrhus,  Coc- 
ceius,  Rutilius,  Rufus,  Niger,  Nigrinus,  among  the 
Romans;  and  Pirrhus,  Chlorus,  Leucagus,  Chryfes, 
Melanthius,  &c.  among  the  Grecians. 
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Some  from  flowers  and  fruits,  as  Lilly,  Lis,  Rofe, 
Peare,  Nut,  Filbert,  Peach,  Pefcod,  Petch,  as  fair 
names,  as  Lentulus,  Pifo,  Fabius,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Others  from  beafts,  as  Lamb,  Lion,  Boar, 
Bear,  Buck,  Hind,  Hound,  Fox,  Wolf,  Hare, 
Hog,  Roe,  Broc,  Badger,  &c.  Neither  are  thefe 
and  fuch  like  to  be  difliked,  when,  as  amongft  the 
nobleft  Romans,  Leo,  Urficinus,  Catulus,  Lupus, 
Leporius,  Aper,  Apronius,  Caninius,  Caftor,  &c. 
and  Cyrus,  that  is,  Dog,  with  the  Perfians  were 
very  ufual. 

From  fifhes  likewife,  as  Playce,  Salmon,  Trowt, 
Cub,  Gurnard,  Herring,  Pike,  Pikerell,  Breme, 
Burt,  Whiting,  Crab,  Sole,  Mullet,  Bafe,  &c. 
nothing  inferiour  to  the  Roman  names,  Muraena, 
Phocas,  Orata,  that  is,  Gilthed,  &c.  for  that  haply 
they  loved  thofe  fifhes  more  than  other. 

Many  have  been  derived  from  birds,  as  Corbet, 
that  is,  Raven  ;  Arondell,  that  is,  Swallow ;  the 
gentlemen  of  which  name  do  bear  thofe  birds  in 
their  Coat-armours;  Biflet,  i.e.  Dove, Lark, TifTon, 
Chaffinch,  Nitingal,  Jaycock,  Peacock,  Sparrow, 
Swan,  Crow,  Woodcock,  Eagle,  Alcocke,  Wil- 
cocke,  Handcock,  Hulet  or  Howlet,  Wren,  Gof- 
ling,  Parrat,  Wild-goofe,  Finch,  Kite,  &c.  As 
good  names  as  thefe,  Corvinus,  Aquilius,  Milvius, 
Gallus,  Picus,  Falco,  Livia,  i.  e.  Stock-dove,  &c. 
Therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  one  mould  fo 
fadly  marvail  that  fuch  names  of  beafts  and  birds 
are  in  ufe  in  Congo  in  Africa,  when  they  are  and 
have  been  common  in  other  Nations,  as  well  as 
they  were  among  the  Traglodites  inhabiting  near 
Congo  in  former  times. 

Of  Chriftian  names,  as  they  have  been  without 
change,  many  more  have  been  made,  as  Francis, 
Herbert,  Guy,    Giles,  Leonard,  Michael,  Lewis, 
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Lambert,  Owen,  Howel,  Jofcelin,  Humfrey.  Gil- 
bert, Griffith,  Griffin,  Conftantine,  James,  Thomas, 
Blaze,  Anthony,  Foulke,  Godfrey,  Gervas,  Ran- 
dal, Alexander,  Charles,  Daniel,  &c. 

Befide  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  many  furnames  are 
derived  from  thofe  Chriftian  names  which  were  in 
ufe  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  and  are  found 
in  the  Record  called  Doomfday  book,  and  elfe- 
where  ;  as  Achard  Alan,  Alpheg,  Aldelme,  Aucher, 
Anfelin,  Anfelm  Anfger,  Afkaeth,  Hafcuith,  Al- 
beric,Bagot,  Baldric,  Bardolph,  Belchard,  Berenger, 
Berner,  Bifo,  Brient,  Canut,  Knout,  or  Cnute,  Car- 
bonell,  Chettel,  Coif,  Corbet,  Corven,  Crouch,  De- 
gory,  Dod,  Done,  Donet,as  it  feems  from  Donatus; 
Dru,  Duncan,  Durand,  Eadid,  Edolph,  Egenulph, 
Elmer,  Eudo  or  Ede  ;  Fabian,  Fulcher,  Gamelin, 
Gernogam,  Girth,  Goodwin,  Godwin,  Goodrich, 
Goodluck,  Grime,  Grimbald,  Gauncelin,  Guth- 
lake,  Haco  or  Hake,  Hamon,  Hamelin,  Harding, 
Hafting,  Herebrand,  and  many  ending  in  Brand;  Brand, a 
Herman,  Hervy,  Herward,  Howard,  Heward,  Junius. 
Hubald,  Hubert,  Huldrich,  Jollan,  Joll,  contraftly 
from  Julian;  Juo  or  Jue ;  Kettell,  Leofwin, 
Lewin,  Levin,  Liming,  Macy,  Maino,  Mainerd, 
Meiler,  Murdac,  Nele,  Norman,  Oddo  or  Hode, 
Oger,  Olave,  Orfo  or  Ur  b,  Orme,  Ofborne, 
Other,  Payn,  Picotte,  Pipard,  Pontz,  Puntz,  Rey- 
ner,  Remy,  Rolph,  Rotroc,  Saer,  Searl,  Semar, 
Sewall,  Sanchet,  Siwald,  Siward,  Staverd,  Star, 
Calf,  Swain,  Sperwick, Talbot,  Toly,  Tovy,  Turgod, 
Turrold,  Turftan,  Turchill,  U£tred  or  Ougthred, 
Ude,  Vivian,  Ulmer,  Wade,  Walarand,  Wiftan, 
Winoc,  Walklin,  Warner,  Winebald,  Wigod, 
Wigan,  Wimarc,  Woodnot,  kc. 

And  not  only  thefe  from  the  Saxons  and   Nor 
mans,   but  alfo  many  Britain  or  Welfh  Chriftian 
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names,  as  well  in  ancient  time,  as  lately,  have  been 
taken  up  for  furnames,  when  they  came  into  Eng- 
land ;  as  Chun,  Blethin,  Kenham  from  Cynan  or 
Conanus ;  Gittin,  Mervin,  Bely,  Sitfil  or  Gefil ; 
Caradoc,  Madoc,  Rhud,  Ithell,  Meric,  Meredith, 
Edern,  Bedow,  from  the  Englifh  Bede,  /.  e.  a 
devout  prayer ;  befide  the  Welfh  Chriftian  names 
ufual  and  known  to  all.  As  in  like  manner  many 
names  were  made  from  the  Praenomina  among  the 
Romans, as  Spurilius,  Statilius,  Titius,  from  Spurius, 
Statius,  Titus.  And  as  Ouintilian  faith,  "  Agnomina 
et  cognomina  vim  nominum  obtinuerunt,  et  prae- 
nomina nominum." 
tuuus.  By  contracting  or  rather  corrupting  of  Chriftian 
names,  we  have  Terry  from  Theodoric  ;  Frerry 
from  Frederic  ;  Collin  and  Cole  from  Nicholas  ; 
Tebald  from  Theobald;  Jefibp  from  Jofeph  ;  Aubry 
from  Alberic  ;  Amery  from  Almeric  ;  Garret  from 
Gerrard  ;  Nele  from  Nigel  ;  Elis  from  Elias  ;  Bets 
from  Beatus  ;  as  Bennet  from  Benedict,  &c. 

By  addition  of  S  to  Chriftian  names,  many  have 
been  taken,  as  Williams,  Rogers,  Peters,  Peirs, 
Davies,  Harris,  Roberts,  Simonds,  Guyes,  Stevens, 
Richards,  Hughs,  Jones,  &c. 

From  Nicknames  or  Nurfenames  came  thefe  (par- 
don me  if  it  offend  any,  for  it  is  but  my  conjecture), 
Bill  and  Will  for  William  ;  Clem  for  Clement;  Nat 
for  Nathaniel ;  Mab  for  Abram  ;  Kit  for  Chrift- 
opher ;  Mund  for  Edmund;  Hal  for  Harry;  At 
and  Atty  for  Arthur  ;  Cut  for  Cuthbert  ;  Mill  for 
Miles ;  Baul  and  Bald  for  Baldwin  ;  Ran  for  Randol ; 
Crips  for  Crifpin  ;  Turk  for  Turktetil  ;  Sam  for 
Sampfon  or  Samuel ;  Pipe  for  Pipard  ;  Gib  and  Gil- 
pin for  Gilbert  ;  Dan  for  Daniel ;  Grig  for  Gre- 
gory; Bat  for  Bartholomew  ;  Law  for  Lawrence; 
Tim  forTimothy;  Rol  forRolland;  Jeff  for  Jeffrey ; 
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Dun  for  Duncan  or  Dunftan ;  Duke  for  Marma- 
duke ;  Daye  for  David  ;  God  for  Godfrey  or  God- 
ard  ;  for  otherwile  I  cannot  imagine  how  that  moft 
holy  name,  unfit  for  a  man  and  not  to  be  tolerated, 
ihould  be  appropriate  to  any  man ;  and  many  fuch 
like  which  you  may  learn  of  nurfes. 

By  adding  of  S  to  thefe  nicknames  or  nurfe- 
names,  in  all  probability  we  have  Robins,  Nicks, 
Nichols,  Thorns,  Dicks,  Hicks,  Wils,  Sims,  Sams, 
Jocks,  Jucks,  Collins,  Jenks,  Munds,  Hodges,  Hobs, 
Dobs,  Saunders  from  Alexander ;  Gibs  and  Gib- 
bins  from  Gilbert;  Cuts  from  Cuthberd;  Bats  from 
Bartholomew ;  Wats  from  Walter ;  Philips  from 
Philip  ;  Hains  from  Anulphus  (as  fome  will)  for 
Ainulphefbury  in  Cambridgefhire  is  contracted  to 
Ainfbury  and  fuch  like. 

Many  likewife  have  been  made  by  adjoyning  Kins 
and  Ins  to  thofe  nurfe-names,  making  them  in  Kins 
as  it  were  diminutives,  and  thofe  in  Ins  as  Patrony- 
mica.  For  fo  Alfric,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  moft  ancient  Saxon  Grammarian  of  our 
Nation,  noteth  that  names  taken  from  Progenitours 
do  end  in  Ins  ;  fo  Dickins,  that  is,  little  Dick ;  Per- 
kins from  Peir  or  Peter,  little  Peter  ;  fo  Tompkins, 
Wilkins,  Hutchins,  Huggins,  Higgins  and  Hitchins, 
from  Hugh  ;  Lambkins  from  Lambert ;  Hopkins 
and  Hobkins  from  Hob  ;  Dobbins  and  Robbins  ; 
Atkins  from  Arthur  ;  Simkins,  Hodgekins,  Hof- 
kins,  Watkins,  Jenkins  and  Jennings  from  John  ; 
Gibbins  and  Gilpin  from  Gilbert ;  Hulkin  from 
Henry ;  Wilkins  from  William  ;  Tipkins  from 
Tibald;  Daukins  from  Davy;  Rawlins  from  Raoul, 
that  is,  Rafe  ;  and  Hankin  for  Randol,  as  is  obfer- 
vable  in  Chefhire,  in  that  ancient  family  of  Man- 
waring,  and  many  others.  In  this  manner  did  the 
Romans  vary  names,  as  Conftans,Conftantius,  Con- 
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ftantinus ;  Juftus,  Juftulus,  Juftinus,  Juftinianus  ; 
Aurelius,  Aureolus,  Aurelianus;  Auguftus,  Auguf- 
tinus,  Auguftinianus,  Auguftulus,  &c. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  alfo  other  diminutive  names 
after  the  French  Analogie  in  Et  or  Ot,  as  Willet 
from  Will ;  Haket  from  Hake  ;  Bartlet  from  Bar- 
tholomew ;  Millet  from  Miles  ;  Huet  from  Hugh  ; 
Allet  from  Allan  ;  Collet  from  Cole  ;  Guyet  from 
Guy  ;  Eliot  from  Elias  ;  and  Bekvet,  that  is,  little 
fharp  nofe. 

But  many  more,  by  addition  of  Son  to  the  Chriftian 
or  nickname  of  the  father,  as  Williamfon,  Richard- 
fon,  Dickfon,  Harryfon,  Gibfon  for  Gilbertfon  ; 
Simfon,  Simondfon,  Stevenfon,  Daufon  for  Davi- 
fon  ;  Morifon,  Lawfon  for  Lawrenfon  ;  Robinfon, 
Cutberfon,  Nicholfon,  Tomfon,  Wilfon,  Lewefon, 
Jobfon,  Waterfon,  Watfon,  Peerfon  and  Pierfon, 
Peterfon;  Hanfon  fromHankin;  Wilkinfon,Danifon 
fromDaniel;Benifonand  Benfon  fromBennet;Deni- 
fon,  Patifon  from  Patrick ;  Jenkinfon,  Matifon  from 
Matthew  ;  Colfon  from  Cole  or  Nichol ;  Rogerfon, 
Heardfon  from  Herdingfon;  Hodgfkinfon,  Hughfon, 
Hulfon  from  Huldric  ;  Hodfon  from  Hod  or  Oddo  ; 
Nelfon  from  Neale  or  Nigell;  Davidfon,  Sanderfon, 
Johnfon,  Raulfon  from  Raoul  or  Ralf.  So  the 
ancient  Romans  ufed  Publipor,  Marcipor,  Lucipor, 
for  Publii  puer,  Marci  puer,  Luei  puer,  according 
to  Varro :  As  afterwards  in  the  Capitolin  tables  they 
were  wont  to  note  both  Father  and  Grandfather  for 
proof  of  their  Gentry  in  abbreviations,  as  A.  Sempro- 
nius,  Auli  filius,  Lucii  Nepos;  that  is,  Aulus  Sem- 
pronius,  fon  of  Aulus,  Grandchild  or  Nephew  of  Lu- 
cius ;  C.  Martius,  L.F.C.N.,  &c.  Neither  is  it 
true  which  fome  fay,  Omnia  nomina  in  Son  funt 
Borealis  generis,  whenas  it  was  ufual  in  every  part 
of  the  Realm. 
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Some  alfohave  had  names  from  their  Mothers,  as 
Fitz-Parnell,  Fitz-Ifabel,  Fitz-Mary,  Fitz-Emme  ; 
Maudlens,  Sufans,  Mawds,  Grace,  Emfon,  &c.  As 
Vefpafian  the  Emperour,  from  Vefpafia  Polla  his 
Mother,  and  Popaea  Sabina  the  Emprefs  from  her 
Grandmother. 

In  the  fame  fence  it  continueth  yet  in  them 
which  defcended  from  the  Normans  ;  Fitz-Hugh, 
Fitz-William,  Fitz-Herbert,  Fitz-Geffery,  Fitz- 
Simon,  Fitz-Alan,  Fitz-Owen,  Fitz-Randoll,  being 
names  taken  from  their  Progenitours ;  as  among 
the  Irifh,  Mac- William,  Mac-Gone,  Mac-Dermot, 
Mac-Mahon,  Mac-Donell,  Mac-Arti,  i.  e.  the  fon 
of  Arthur. 

So  among  the  Welm-Britains  likewife ;  Ap- 
Robert,  Ap-Evans,  Ap-Ythel,  Ap-Harry,  Ap- 
Hugh,  Ap-Rice,  Ap-Richard,  Ap-Howell,  Ap- 
Enion,  Ap-Owen,  Ap-Henry,  Ap-Rhud,  which  be 
contracted  into  Probert,  Bevans,  Bythell,  Parry, 
Pugh,  Price,  Prichard,  Powell,  Benion,  Bowen, 
Penrhye,  Prud,  &c. 

So  in  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
Gawis  Jok,  for  John  the  fon  of  Gawin  ;  Richies 
Edward,  for  Edward  the  fon  of  Richard  ;  Jony 
Riches  Will,  for  William  the  fon  of  John,  fon  of 
Richard.  The  like  I  have  heard  to  be  in  ufe 
among  the  meaner  fort  in  Cornwall. 

Dainty  was  the  device  of  my  Hoft  at  Grantham, 
which  would  wifely  make  a  difference  of  degrees  in 
perfons  by  the  termination  of  names  in  this  word 
Son,  as  between  Robertfon,  Robinfon,  Robfon, 
Hobfon  ;  Richardfon,  Dickfon,  and  Dickinfon ; 
Wilfon,  Williamfon,  and  Wilkinfon  ;  Jackfon, 
Johnfon,  Jenkinfon  j  as  though  the  one  were  more 
worfhipful  than  the  other  by  his  degrees  of  com- 
parifon. 
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The  names  of  alliance  have  alfo  continued  in 
fome  for  furnames,  as  where  they  of  one  Family 
being  of  the  fame  Chriftian  name  were  for  diftinc- 
tion  called  R.  le  Frere,  Le  Fitz,  Le  Cofin,  that 
is,  Brother,  the  fon,  &c.  ;  all  which  paffed  in  time 
into  Surnames. 

Many  names  alio  given  in  merriment  for  By- 
names or  Nick-names  have  continued  to  Pofterity  ; 
as  Malduit,  for  ill  fcholarfhip,  or  ill  taught ;  Mal- 
lieure,  commonly  Mallyvery,  i.  e.  Malus  Leporarius, 
Pater     for  ill  hunting  the  Hare  ;  Pater  Nofter,  for  devout 

1       T  1 

praying ;  as  he  that  held  Land  by  tenure  to  fay  a 
certain  number  of  Pater  nojiers  for  the  fouls  of  the 
Kings  of  England  was  called  Pater  nofter,  and  left 
that  name  to  his  Pofterity.     Certainly  it  remaineth 
upon  Record   by  inquifition  27  Edwardi  III.  that 
Thorn.  Winchard  held  Land  in  capite  in  Coningef- 
ton,  in  the  County  of  Leicefter,  by  faying  dayly 
five  times  Pater  nofter  and  Ave  Maria  for  the  fouls 
of  the  King's  Progenitours,  and  the  fouls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed,  pro  omni  fervitio.     The  French- 
man which  craftily   and   cleanly  conveyed  himfelf 
and  his  prifoner  T.  Cryoll,  a  great  Lord  in  Kent 
about  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  out  of 
France,  and  had  therefore  Swinfield  given  him  by 
Crioll,  as  I  have  read,  for  his  fine  conveyance,  was 
then  called  Fineux,  and  left  that  name  to  his  pof- 
terity.    So  Baldwin  le  Pettour,  who  had  his  name 
and  held  his  land  in  Suffolk,  Per  faltum^fuffium  et 
pettum,Jive  bumbulum,  for  dancing,  pout-puffing,  and 
doing  that  before  the  King  of  England  in  Chriltmas 
holy  days,  which  the  word  pet  fignifieth  in  French. 
Inquire,  if  you   underftand   it  not,   of  Cloacinas' 
Chaplains,  or  fuch  as  are  well  read  in  Ajax. 

Upon  fuch  like  occafions  names  were  given  among 
the    Romans,    as   Tremellius    was    called  fcropha 
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or  Sow,  becaufe  when  he  had  hid  his  Neighbour's 
Sow  under  a  padde,  and  commanded  his  wife  to 
lie  down  thereon,  he  fware,  when  the  owner  came 
in  to  ieek  the  Sow,  that  he  had  no  Sow  but  the 
great  Sow  that  lay  there,  pointing  to  the  padde, 
and  the  Sow  his  wife.  So  one  Cornelius  was 
furnamed  Afina,  for  that  when  he  was  to  put  in 
aflurance  for  payment  of  certain  fumms  in  a  pur- 
chafe,  he  brought  his  Afs  laden  with  money,  and 
made  ready  payment.  So  Auguftus  named  his  Suetonius. 
Dwarf  Sarmentum,  i.e.  Sprig;  and  Tiberius  called 
one  Tricongius,  for  carowfing  three  gallons  of 
wine.  So  Servilius  was  called  Ala,  for  carrying 
his  dagger  under  his  armpit  when  he  killed  Spu- 
rius.  So  Pertinax  the  Emperour,  being  itubbornly  capitoii- 
refolute  in  his  youth  to  be  a  Woodmonger  as  his  nus- 
Father  was,  when  he  would  have  made  him  a 
Scholar,  was  named  Pertinax.  So  the  Father  of 
Valens  the  Emperour,  who  was  Camp-mafter  here 
in  Britain,  for  his  fall  holding  a  rope  in  his  youth 
which  ten  fouldiers  could  not  pluck  from  him,  was 
called  Funarius.  About  which  time  alfo  Paul,  a 
Spaniard,  a  common  Informer  in  Britain,  was 
named  Catena,  i.e.  the  Chain,  for  that  he  chained 
&  fettered  many  good  men  here  with  linking  to- 
gether fa  lie  furmifes,  to  their  utter  undoing,  in  the 
time  of  Conftantinus  the  younger,  who  alfo  (that  I 
may  remember  it  in  pailage)  named  his  attendant 
fcholar  by  no  unfitting  name,  Mufonius.  But  what 
names  the  beaftly  monfter,  rather  than  Emperour, 
Commodus,  gave  to  his  Attendants,  I  dare  not 
mention,  left  I  mould  be  immodeftly  offenfive  to 
chafte  ears  and  modeft  minds ;  yet  hitherto  with 
modefty  may  be  referred  this  of  the  Familie  oi 
Gephyri,  i.e.  Bridges  in  Greece,  who  took  their 
name  from  a  Bridge  :   For  when  their  Mother  was 
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delivered  of  nine  Children  at  a  birth,  and  in  a 
foolifh  fear  had  privily  fent  feven  of  them  to  be 
drowned  at  a  Bridge,  the  Father  fuddainly  coming 
to  the  Bridge,  faved  them,  and  thereupon  gave 
them  that  name.  Of  thefe  and  the  like  we  may 
fay,  Propiora  funt  honori,  quarn  ignominies.  Infinite 
are  the  occafions  which  in  like  manner  have  made 
names  to  perfons.  I  will  only  report  one  or  two 
French  Examples,  that  thereby  you  may  imagine 
of  others  in  other  places  and  former  Ages. 

In  the  firft  broyls  of  France,  certain  companies 
ranging  themfelves  into  troops,  one  Captain  took, 
new  names  to  himfelf  and  his  company  from  the 
furniture  of  an  horfe.  Among  thefe  new  named 
Gallants  you  might  have  heard  of  Monfieur  Saddle 
(to  Englifh  them),  Mounfieur  Bridle,  Le  Croupier, 
Le  Girte,  Horfhoe,  Bitte,  Trappiers,  Hoof,  Stirrop, 
Curbe,  Mufrole,  Fronftal,  &c.  :  Moft  of  the  which 
had  their  pafport,  as  my  Authour  noteth,  by  Seig- 
neur de  la  Halter.  Another  Captain  there  alfo 
gave  names  to  his  according  to  the  places  where  he 
found  them,  as  Hedg,  Highway,  River,  Pond, 
Vine,  Stable,  Street,  Corner,  Gallows,  Taverne, 
Tree,  &c.  And  I  have  heard  of  a  confort  in  Eng- 
land, who,  when  they  had  ferved  at  Sea,  took 
names  from  the  equipage  of  a  Ship,  when  they 
would  ferve  themfelves  at  Land,  as  Keel,  Ballaft, 
Planke,  Fore-deck,  Deck,  Loop-hole,  Pump,  Rud- 
der, Cable,  Anchor,  Mifen-fail,  Capfon,  Mali,  Belt. 
So  that  is  true  which  Ifidore  faith  :  "  Names  are 
not  always  given  according  to  Nature,  but  fome 
after  our  own  will  and  pleafure,  as  we  name  our 
Lands  and  fervants  according  to  our  own  liking." 
And  the  Dutchman's  faying  maybe  verified,  which, 
when  he  heard  of  Englifh  men  called  God  and 
Devil,  faid,  that  the  Englifh  borrowed  names  from 
all  things  whatfoever,  good  or  bad. 
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It  might  be  here  queftioned,  whether  thefe  fur- 
names  were  aflumed  and  taken  at  the  firft  by  the 
perfons  themfelves,  or  impofed  and  given  unto  them 
by  others.  It  may  afwell  feem  that  the  local  names 
of  perfons  were  partly  taken  up  by  themfelves,  if 
they  were  owners  of  the  place,  as  given  by  the  people, 
who  have  the  foveraignty  of  words  and  names,  as 
they  did  in  the  Nicknames  before  Surnames  were  in 
ufe.  For  who  would  have  named  himfelf  Peaceable, 
Unready,  Without-land,  Beauclerk,  Strongbow, 
Gagtooth,  Blanch-main,  BofTue,  /.  e.  Crook-back, 
but  the  concurrent  voyce  of  the  people  ? — as  the 
women  neighbours  gave  the  name  to  Obed  in  the 
book  of  Ruth,  and  likewife  in  Surnames.  In  thefe 
pretty  names,  as  I  may  terme  them,  from  Flowers, 
Fifhes,  Birds,  Habitudes,  &c.  it  may  be  thought  that 
they  came  from  Nurfes  in  former  times  here,  as 
very  many,  or  rather  moft  in  Ireland  and  Wales  do 
at  this  prefent.  Thefe  Nicknames  of  one  fyllable 
turned  to  Surnames,  as  Dicks,  Nicks,  Toms,  Hobbs, 
&c.  may  alfo  feem  to  proceed  from  Nurfes  to  their 
Nurflings,  or  from  Fathers  and  Mailers  to  their  boys 
and  fervants.  For,  as  according  to  the  old  Pro- 
verb, Omnis  herus  fervo  Monofyllabus,  in  refpetSt  of 
their  (hort  commands:  fo  Omnis  fervus  hero  Mono- 
fyllabus,  in  refpecl:  of  the  curtailing  their  names, 
as  Wil,  Sim,  Hodge,  &c.  Neither  is  it  impro- 
bable but  that  many  names,  that  feem  unfitting  for 
men,  as  of  brutifh  beafts,  &c.  came  from  the  verv 
figns  of  the  houfes  where  they  inhabited  ;  for  I 
have  heard  of  them  which  faid  thev  fpake  of  know- 
ledge, that  fome  in  late  time  dwelling  at  the  fign  of 
the  Dolphin,  Bull,  White-horfe,  Racket,  Peacock, 
&c.  were  commonly  called  Thomas  at  the  Dolphin, 
Will  at  the  Bull,  George  at  the  White-horfe,  Robin 
at  the  Racket ;   which  names,  as   many  others  of 
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like  fort,  with  omitting  yf/,  became  afterwards  here- 
ditary to  their  children.1 

Hereby  fome  infight  may  be  had  in  the  original 
of  Surnames,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  bring  them  all  to  certain  heads,  when,  as  our 
language  is  fo  greatly  altered,  fo  many  new  names 
dayly  brought  in  by  Aliens,  as  French,  Scots,  Irifh, 
Welfh,  Dutch,  &c.  and  fo  many  old  words  worn 
out  of  ufe  ;  I  mean  not  only  in  the  old  Englifh,  but 
alfo  the  late  Norman  :  for  who  knoweth  now  what 
thefe  names  were — GifFard,  BafTet,  Gernon,  Mal- 
let, Howard,  Peverell,  Paganel  or  Paynel,  Tail- 
boife,  Talbot,  Lovet,  Pancevolt,  Tirrell,  &c.  which 
are  nothing  lefs  than  local,  and  certainly  fignifica- 
tive  ;  for  they  are  never  noted,  as  I  faid  before,  in 
old  evidences  with  De,  as  local  names,  but  always 
abfolutely,  as  W.  Giffard,  R.  Ballet,  as  Chriflian 
names  are  when  they  are  made  Surnames  ;  and  yet 
I  will  not  affirm  that  all  thefe  here  mentioned  were 
at  any  time  Chriftian  names,  although  doubtlefs 
fome  were. 

For  we  know  the  fignifications  of  fome  of  them, 
as  Mallet,  an  hammer  ;  Bigot,  a  Norman,  or  fuper- 
ftitious ;  Tailebois,  i.e.  Cutwood ;  Lovet,  Little 
Woolf ;  and  Baffet  (as  fome  think)  Fat;  Giffard  is 
by  fome  interpreted  Liberal ;  and  Howard  High 
Warden  or  Guardian  (as  it  feemeth  an  office  out 
of  ufe)  when  as  Heobeorg  fignified  in  old  Englifh 
High  defence,  and  Heoh-fader  Patriarch  or  High 
father.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  firft  of  that  right 
Noble   Family  who  was    known  by  the    name   of 

1  Traders'  figns,  which,  before  the  modern  practice  of  num- 
bering honfes,  prevailed  in  all  populous  places,  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  ftock  of  family  names.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
to  this  fource  nearly  all  thofe  names  which  reprefent  animals, 
plants,  and  other  natural,  as  well  as  many  artificial  obje£ts. 
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Howard,  was  the  Ton  of  William  de  Wigenhall,  as 
the  honourable  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth, 
third  fon  to  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an  ef- 
pecial  learcher  of  Antiquities,  who  equalleth  his  high 
Parentage  with  his  vertues,  hath  lately  difcovered. 

And  as  to  find  out  the  true  original  of  Surnames, 
is  full  of  difficulty,  fo  it  is  not  ealie  to  fearch  ail  the  change 
caufes  of  alterations  of  Surnames,  which  in  former  ' 
Ages  have  been  very  common  amongft  us,  and  have 
fo  intricated  or  rather  obicured  the  truth  of  our 
Pedegrees,  that  it  will  be  no  little  labour  to  deduce 
many  of  them  truly  from  the  Conqueft  ;  Somewhat 
neverthelefs  fhall  be  faid  thereof,  but  more  mall  be 
left  for  them  which  will  dive  deeper  into  this  matter. 

To  fpeak  of  alteration  of  names,  omitting  them 
of  Abraham  and  Sara,  Jacob  and  Ifrael,  in  holy 
Scriptures,  I  have  obferved  that  the  change  of  ctedas 
names  hath  moft  commonly  proceeded  from  a  de-  Gmd""- 
lire  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  bafenefs.  So  Codoma- 
rus,  when  he  fucceeded  Ochus  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Perlia,  called  himfelfby  the  Princely  name  Darius. 
So  new  names  were  given  to  them  which  were 
deified  bythe  Paganifh  confecration,  as  Romulus  was 
called  Quirinus,  Melicertus  was  called  Portunis  and 
Palaemon.  Likewife  in  adoptions  into  better  Fami- 
lies, and  by  teftament,  as  the  fon  of  L.  /Emiiius, 
adopted  by  Scipio,  took  the  name  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus.  So  Auguftus,  who  was  firft  named  Thurreon, 
took  the  name  of  Octavian  by  teftament.  By  en- 
franchifing  alfo  into  new  Cities,  as  he  which  firft 
was  called  Lucumo,  when  he  was  infranchifed  at 
Rome,  took  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus  :  So  Dometrius  Mega,  when  he  was  made  free 
of  the  City,  was  called  Pubiius  Cornelius.  Cicero 
Epift.  36.  lib.  13. 

Likewife  flaves  when  they  were  manumifed,  took 
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often  their  Mafters'  names,  whenas  they  had  but 
one  name  in  their  fervile  ftate.  As  they  which  have 
read  Artemedidorus  do  know  how  a  flave,  who 
when  he  dreamed  he  had  tria  virilia,  was  made  free 
the  next  morning,  and  had  three  names  given  him. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  men  were  not 
forbidden  to  change  name  or  furname,  by  the  re- 
fcriptof  Dioclelian  L.Vinc.c.demutat.  nom.  fobe  that 
it  were  Sine  aliqua  fraude^  jure  liclto.  As  that  great 
Philofopher,  which  was  firft  called  Malchus  in  the 
Syrian  Tongue,  took  the  name  of  Porphyrius,  as 
Eunapius  reporteth  :  as  before  Suetonius  the  Hif- 
torian  took  to  Surname  Tranquillus,  when  as  his 
father  was  Suetonius  Lenis.  Thofe  notwithftand- 
ing  of  ftrange  bafe  parentage  were  forbidden,  L. 
fuper  Jiatu  c.  de  qucsji.  to  infert,  or  inthruft  them- 
felves  into  noble  and  honeft  Families  by  changing 
their  names,  which  will  grow  to  inconvenience  in 
England,  as  it  is  thought,  by  reafon  that  Surnames 
of  honourable  and  worfhipful  Families  are  given 
now  to  mean  men's  children  for  Chriftian  names,  as 
it  is  grown  now  in  France,  to  the  confufion  of  their 
Gentry,  by  taking  new  names  from  their  purchafed 
lands  at  their  pleafures.  Among  the  Romans,  ne- 
verthelefs,  they  that  were  called  ad  Equefirem  ordi- 
nem,  having  bafe  names,  were  new  named  nomine 
ingemiorum  veterumque  Romanorum,  left  the  name 
mould  difgrace  the  dignity,  when  according  to  Plato 
comely  things  mould  have  no  uncomely  names. 

It  was  ufual  amongft  the  Chriftans  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church  to  change  at  Baptifme  the  names  of 
Catechumeni,  which  were  in  years,  as  that  impious 
Renegado,  that  was  before  called  Lucius,  was  in 
his  Baptifme  called  Lucianus.  So  the  Popes  ufe  to 
change  their  names,  when  they  enter  into  the 
Papacy,  which  as  Platina  faith,  was  begun  by  Pope 
Sergius   the   fecond,  who  firft  changed   his  name, 
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for  that  his  former  name  was  Hoggefmouth,  but 
others  refer  the  change  of  names  in  Popes  to  Chrift, 
who  chang'd  Simon  into  Peter,  John  and  James 
into  Boanerges  :  only  Marcellus,  not  long  fince 
chofen  Pope,  refufed  to  change  his  name,  faying, 
Marcellus  I  was,  and  Marcellus  I  will  be  ;  I  will 
neither  change  Name  nor  Manners.  Other  reli- 
gious men  alfo,  when  they  entred  into  fome  Orders, 
changed  their  names  in  times  part,  following  therein 
(as  they  report)  the  Apoftle,  that  changed  his  name 
from  Saul  to  Paul,  after  he  entred  into  the  Minif- 
tery,  borrowing  (as  fome  fay)  that  name  from  Ser- 
gias  Paulus,  the  Roman  Lieutenant,  but  as  others 
will,  from  his  low  ftature,  for  he  was  but  three 
cubits  high,  as  S.  Chyfoftom  fpeaking  of  him,  Tricu- 
bitalis  ille,  tamen  caelum  ajcend'it. 

Of  changing  alfo  Chriftian  names  in  confirma- 
tion we  have  faid  before ;  but  overpaying  thefe 
forreign  matters,  let  us  fay  fomewhat  as  concerning 
change  of  names  in  England. 

As  among  the  French  in  former  time,  and  alfo 
now,  the  Heir  took  the  father's  furname,  and  the 
younger  fons  took  names  of  their  Lands  allotted 
unto  them.  So  likewife  in  times  paft  did  they  in 
England ;  and  the  mod  common  alteration  pro- 
ceeded from  place  of  habitation.  As  if  Hugh  of 
Suddington  gave  to  his  fecond  fon  his  Mannour  of 
Frydon,  to  his  third  fon  his  Mannour  of  Pantly,  to 
his  fourth  his  Wood  of  Albdy,  the  fons  called  them- 
felves  De  Frydon,  De  Pantley,  De  Albdy  ;  and  their 
pofterity  removed  De.  So  Hugh  Montforte's  fecond 
fon,  called  Richard,  being  Lord  of  Hatton  in  War- 
wickfhire,took  the  name  of  Hatton.  So  the  youngeft 
fon  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  flaying 
in  England  when  his  father  was  (lain  and  brethren 
fled,  took  the  name  of  Weliborne,  as  fome  of  that 
name  have  reported.     So  the  name  of  Ever  came 
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from  the  Mannour  of  Ever,  near  Uxbridge,  to 
younger  fons  of  Lord  John  Fitz-Robert  de  Claver- 
ing :  from  whom  the  Lord  Evers,  and  Sir  Peter 
Evers  of  Axholme,  are  defcended.  So  Sir  John 
Cradock  Knight,  great  grandfather  of  Sir  Henry 
Newton  of  Somerfetfhire,  took  nrft  the  name  of 
Newton,  which  was  the  name  of  his  habitation  :  as 
the  ifiue  of  H'udard  in  Chefhire,  took  the  name  of 
Dutton,  their  chief  manfion. 
variation  But  for  variety  and  alteration  of  names  in  one 
hfone"65  Family  upon  divers  refpecls,  I  will  give  you  one 
Family.  Chefhire  example  for  all,  out  of  an  ancient  Rcul 
belonging  to  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Brereton, 
Knight,  which  I  faw  twenty  years  fince.  Not  long 
after  the  Conqueft,  William  Beiward,  Lord  of  the 
moity  of  Malpafle,  had  two  fons,  Dan-David  of 
MalpafTe,  furnamed  Le  Clerke,  and  Richard  ;  Dan- 
David  had  William  his  eldeft  fon  furnamed  De 
MalpafTe.  His  fecond  fon  was  named  Philip  Gogh, 
one  of  the  ifTue  of  whofe  eldefl  fons  took  the  name 
of  Egerton  ;  a  third  fon  took  the  name  of  David 
Golborne,  and  one  of  his  fons  the  name  of  Good- 
man. Richard,  the  other  fon  of  the  aforefaid  Wil- 
liam Beiward,  had  three  fons,  who  took  alfo  divers 
names,  viz.  Tho.  de  Cotgrave,  William  de  Over- 
ton, and  Richard  Little ;  who  had  two  fons,  the 
one  named  Ken-Clarke,  and  the  other  John  Rich- 
ardfon.  Herein  you  may  note  alteration  of  names 
in  refpe6l  of  habitation,  in  Egerton,  Cotgrave, 
Overton.  In  refpeit  of  colour  in  Gogh,  that  is, 
Red  :  In  refpe£t  of  quality  in  him  that  was  called 
Goodman  :  In  refpect  of  ftature  in  Richard  Little  : 
In  refpecT:  of  learning  in  Ken-Clark  :  In  refpe<St  of 
the  father's  Chriftian  name  in  Richardfon,  all  de- 
fcending  from  William  Beiward.  And  verily,  the 
Gentlemen  of  thofe  fo  different  names  in  Chefhire 
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would  not  eafily  be  induced  to  believe  they  were 
defcended  from  one  houfe,  if  it  were  not  war- 
ranted by  fo  ancient  a  proof. 

In  refpecl  of  ftature  I  could  recite  to  you  other 
examples,  but  I  will  only  add  this  which  I  have  read, 
that  a  young  Gentleman  of  the  houfe  of  Preux, 
being  of  tall  ftature,  attending  on  the  Lord  Hun- 
gerford,  Lord  Treafurer  of  England,  was  among 
his  fellows  called  Long  H,  who  after,  preferred  to 
a  good  marriage  by  his  Lord,  was  called  H.  Long, 
that  name  continued  to  his  Pofterity,  Knights  and 
men  of  great  worfhip. 

Others  took  their  mothers'  Surnames,  as  A.  The  mo. 
Audley,  younger  brother  to  James,  Lord  Audiey,  U^jj£" 
marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  H.  de  Stanley,  tainedby 
left  a  fon  William,  and  took  the  name  of  Stanley,  fondants. 
from  whom  Stanley  Earl  of  Darby,  and  others  of 
that  name  are  defcended.  Geffrey,  the  fon  of  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Maidred  and  Tfabel  his  wife,  heir  of  the 
Norman  houfe  of  the  Nevils,  took  the  name  of 
Nevil,  and  left  it  to  his  Pofterity,  which  was  fpread 
into  very  many  honourable  Families  of  England. 
In  like  manner,  the  fon  of  Jofcelin  of  Lovain,  a 
younger  fon  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  when  he  had 
married  Agnes,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Percy,  (fo  named  of  Percy  forreft,  in  the  County 
of  iVlaen,)  from  whom  they  came  (and  not  of 
piercing  the  King  of  Scots  through  the  eye,  as 
Hecl:or  Boetius  fableth),  his  fon  and  pofterity,  upon 
a  compofition  with  the  fame  Lady,  took  her  name 
of  Percy,  but  retained  their  old  Coat  armour,  to 
fhew  from  whom  they  defcended.  So  Adam  de 
Montgomery  (as  it  is  held  by  tradition,  I  know  not 
how  truly)  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Carew  of  Molesford,  her  fonrelinquifhing  his  own, 
left  to  his  Pofterity  his  Mother's  name  Carew,  from 
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whom  the  Barons  Carew,  the  Carews  of  Hac- 
comb,  of  Berry,  of  Anthony,  and  of  Bedington, 
&c.  have  had  their  names  and  original.  Likewife 
Ralph  Gernon,  marrying  the  Daughter  of  Caven- 
difh  or  Candifh,  left  that  Name  to  his  Iflue,  as 
Thomas  Talbot,  a  learned  Genealift,  hath  proved. 
So  Robert  Meg,  the  great  favourite  of  King  John, 
took  the  name  of  Braybrook,  whereof  his  Mother 
was  one  of  the  Heirs.  Likewife  Sir  John  de  Haud- 
low,  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord 
Burnell,  his  Pofterity  took  the  name  of  Burnell.  So 
Sir  Tebauld  Ruflell  took  the  name  of  De  Gorges  to 
him  and  his  iflue,  for  that  his  mother  was  After 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Ralph  de  Gorges,  as  it  ap- 
peareth  in  the  controverfie  between  Warbleton  and 
the  faid  Tebald  de  Gorges  and  Horfley  for  the  Coat 
of  Arms,  Lozengy,  Or  and  Azure  (21  of  Edward 
the  Third)  before  Henry  Earl  of  Lancafter  and 
others,  at  the  fiege  of  S.  Margaret.  And  not  many 
years  fince,  when  James  Horfey  had  married  the 
daughter  of  De  la-Vale  of  Northumberland,  his 
iflue  took  the  name  of  De  la-Vale. 

Hereunto  may  they  alfo  be  referred  who  changed 
their  names  in  remembrance  of  their  Progenitours 
being  more  honourable,  as  the  fons  of  Geffrey  Fitz- 
Petre  took  the  name  of  Magnavilla  or  Mandevile, 
when  they  came  to  be  Earls  of  Eflex,  becaufe  their 
grandmother  Beatrix  was  of  the  houfe  of  Mande- 
vile, as  appeareth  by  the  Abbey  book  of  Walden. 
So  Thomas  de  Molton  took  the  name  of  Lucy,  and 
many  others  which  I  omit. 

And  that  this  was  alfo  the  ufage  in  forreign  parts, 
hearken  to  what  the  learned  du  Tillet*  faith — 
"  Guillaume  fire  de  Dampierre  efpoufa  Margaret 
CompefTe  de  Flandres,  de  Hainau  feconde  fille  de 
Boudowin  Empereur  de  Grece  :  de  lui  font  defcen- 
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dus  les  Comtes  de  Flandres,  lefquels  fe  tindrent  au 
furnom  de  Flandres  a  caufe  de  la  dit  Comtefle  Mar- 
guerite qui  ovoit  tiltre  plus  honorable  que  Ton  mary, 
lequel  avoir,  laiffeceluyde  Bourbon  pour  prendre  celuy 
de  fon  partage,  qui  eftoitla  Seigneurie  de  Dampierre 
en  Champaigne,  telle  eftoit  la  facon  du  temps." 

Others  alfo  have  taken  the  name  of  them  whofe 
Lands  they  had:  As  when  King  Henry  the  Firft 
gave  the  Lands  of  the  attainted  Robert  Moubray, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  120  Knights  fees 
in  Normandy,  and  140  in  England,  to  Nigell  or 
Neale  de  Albeney  his  Bow-bearer,  who,  in  the 
battle  at  Trenchbray,  took  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, prifoner:  he  commanded  withall,  that  his 
Pofterity  mould  take  the  Surname  of  Moubray, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  retained  the  fame 
as  long  as  the  iflue  male  continued,  which  deter- 
mined in  John  Moubray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  :  whofe  heirs  were 
married  into  the  Families  of  Howard  and  Barkley. 

Remembrance  of  benefits  made  others  to  change 
their  names,  as  William  Mortimer,  defcended  from 
thofe  of  Richard's  Caftle,  took  the  nameof  La  Zouch, 
and  named  his  fon  Alan  de  la-Zouch,  for  favour 
received  from  the  Lord  Zouch,  of  Afhby  de  la- 
Zouch,  in  refpect  of  alliance,  as  appeareth  by  "  In- 
quifition,"  11  &  21  Ed.  III. 

In  refpecl:  of  adoption  alfo,  very  many  in  all 
Ages  have  changed  their  names  :  I  need  not  par- 
ticulate it,  for  all  know  it.  Some  of  their  own 
diflike  of  their  names  have  altered  them  :  for  as 
I  have  read  in  the  book  of  Furnefie,  William 
Fitz-Gilbert,  Baron  of  Kendall,  obtained  licenfe  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  to  change  his  name,  and 
call  himfelf  and  his  polterity  Lancafter,  from  whom 
the  Lancafters  in  Weftmerland,  &c.  are  defcended. 
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Hereupon  fome  think  that  without  the  King's 
licence  new  names  cannot  be  taken,  or  old  names 
given  away  to  others.  Yet  Tiraqueli,  the  great 
Civilian  of  France,  in  "  Leg.  quin.  Conub."  Tit. 
92,  feemeth  to  incline,  that  both  Name  and  Arms 
may  be  transferred  by  Will  and  Teftament,  and 
produceth  Auguftus,  who  by  his  Teftament  com- 
manded Tiberius  and  Livia  to  bear  his  Name. 
How  in  former  times  Heronville,  Dumvile,  and 
Clanwowe  gave  and  granted  away  their  Arms, 
which  are  as  filent  names,  distinctions  of  Families; 
and  the  fame  was  thought  unlawful  afterward,  when 
the  Lord  Hoo  would  have  done  the  fame,  (hall  be 
declared  in  more  convenient  place.  But  the  incon- 
venience of  change  of  names  hath  been  difcovered 
to  be  fuch  in  France,  that  it  hath  been  propounded 
in  the  Parliament  at  Dijon  that  it  mould  not  be  per- 
mitted but  in  thefe  two  reipe&s;  either  when  one 
mould  be  made  heir  to  any  with  any  efpecial  words, 
to  affurae  the  name  of  the  Teftator;  or  when  any 
one  mould  have  donation  furmounting  a  thoufand 
crowns,  upon  the  fame  condition.  But  to  retire  to 
our  purpofe. 

Not  a  few  have  afTumed  the  names  of  their 
fathers'  Baronies,  as  in  former  times  the  iflue  of 
Richard  Fitz-Gilbert  took  the  name  of  Clare, 
which  was  their  Barony:  and  in  late  time,  fince 
the  Suttons  came  to  the  Barony  of  Dudley,  all  their 
iflue  took  the  name  of  Dudleyes.  The  diflike  of 
others  hath  caufed  alfo  a  change  of  names,  for  King 
Edward  the  firft,  difliking  the  iteration  of  Fitz, 
Lib.  mo.  commanded  the  Lord  John  Fitz-Robert,  an  ancient 
beto'n.  Baron  (whofe  Anceftours  had  continued  their  Sur- 
names by  their  fathers'  Chriftian  names),  to  leave 
that  manner,  and  be  called  John  of  Clavering,  which 
was  the  capital  feat  of  his  Barony.    And  in  this  time, 
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many  that  had  followed  that  courfe  of  naming  by 
Fitz,  took  them  one  fetled  name,  and  retained  it,  as 
Fitz-Walter,  and  others. 

Aifo  at  that  time  the  names  of  Thomfon, 
Richardfon,  Wilfon,  and  other  of  that  form  began 
to  be  fetled,  which  before  had  varied  according  to 
the  name  of  the  father  :  Edward  the  fourth  like- 
wife  (as  I  have  heard)  loving  fome  whofe  name 
was  Picard,  would  often  tell  them  that  he  loved 
them  well  but  not  their  names,  whereupon  fome  of 
them  changed  their  names:  and  I  have  heard  that 
one  of  them  took  the  name  of  Ruddle,  being  the 
place  of  his  birth,  in  that  refpecf.  And  in  late 
years,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  an 
ancient  worfhipful  Gentleman  of  Wales,  being 
called  at  the  pannel  of  a  Jury  by  the  name  of 
Thomas,  Ap  William,  Ap  Thomas,  Ap  Richard, 
Ap  Hoel,  Ap  Evan  Vaghan,  &c.  was  advifed  by  the 
Judge  to  leave  that  old  manner.  Whereupon  he 
after  called  himfelf  Mofton,  according  to  the  name 
of  his  principal  houfe,  and  left  that  Surname  to  his 
Pofterity. 

Offices  have  brought  new  names  to  divers  Fami- 
lies, as  when  Edward  Fitz-Theobald  was  made 
Butler  of  Ireland,  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  others 
defcended  from  them,  took  the  name  of  Butler. 
So  the  diftinct  Families  of  the  Conftables,  in  the 
County  of  York,  are  faid  to  have  taken  that  name, 
from  fome  of  their  Anceftours,  which  bare  the  office 
of  Conftables  of  fome  Caftles.  In  like  manner  the 
Stewards,  Marfhals,  Spencers.  That  I  may  fay 
nothing  of  fuch  as  for  well  acting  on  the  ftage  have 
carried  away  the  names  of  the  Perfonages  which 
they  a£ted,  and  have  loft  their  own  names  among 
the  people. 

Scholars'  pride  hath  wrought  alterations  in  fome 
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names,  which  have  been  fweetned  in  found,  by  draw- 
ing them  to  the  Latine  Analogic  As  that  notable 
Non-refident  in  our  fathers' time,  Doclour  Magnus, 
who  being  a  foundling  at  Newarke  upon  Trent, 
where  he  erected  a  Grammar-School,  was  called 
by  the  people  T.  Among  us,  for  that  he  was  found 
among  them  :  But  he,  profiting  in  learning,  turned 
Among  us  into  Magnus,  and  was  famous  by  that 
name,  not  only  here,  but  alfo  in  forreign  places  where 
he  was  AmbafTadour. 

It  were  needlefs  to  note  here  again  how  many 
have  taken  in  former  times  the  Chriftian  name  of 
their  father,  with  prefixing  of  Fitz  or  Filz,  as  Fitz- 
Hugh,  Fitz- Alan,  Fitz-William,or  adding  of  fon,  as 
Richardfon,  Tomfon,  Johnfon,  &c.  and  fo  altered 
their  Surnames,  if  they  had  any.  Whereas  divers  an- 
cient Gentlemen  of  England  do  bear  Coats  of  Arms, 
which  by  old  rouls  and  good  proofs  are  known  to 
belong  to  other  Names  and  Families,  and  cannot 
make  proof  that  they  matched  with  thofe  Families, 
it  is  worth  obfervation  (confidering  how  ftri<St  they 
were  in  elder  times  in  keeping  their  own  Arms) 
whether  they  were  not  of  thofe  ancient  houfes 
whofe  Arms  they  bear,  and  have  changed  their 
names  in  refpecT:  of  their  habitation,  or  partitions 
and  lands  gotten  by  their  wives  ?  As  Pickering  of 
the  North,  beareth  Ermin,  a  Lion  rampant  Azure 
crowned.  Or  which,  as  it  is  in  the  old  Abby-book 
of  FurnefTe,  was  the  Coat  of  Roger  de  Miythorp. 
In  the  fame  book  the  coat  of  Dacre,  Gules,  three 
Efcalopes  Argent,  is  the  coat  of  R.  Gerneth  of 
Cumberland  :  And  fo  the  three  pillows  Ermin  of 
Redman  of  Northumberland  is  the  coat  of  Ran. 
de  Greyftock.  So  UfTord,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Petton,  Fetiplace,  and  Hide,  and  many  other  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  fame  Arms,  may  feem  to  have  been 
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of  the  fame  frock,  and  to  have  varied  their  names 
in  divers  refpecls. 

Finally,  among  the  common  people  which  fway 
all  in  names,  many  Surnames  have  been  changed 
in  refpe£t  of  occupations,  and  not  a  few  have  been 
changed  in  refpecl:  of  matters,  for  in  every  place  we 
fee  the  youth  very  commonly  called  by  the  names  of 
their  occupations,  as  John  Baker,  Thomas  Tayler, 
Will  Butcher,  Dick  Barber ;  and  many  by  their  maf- 
ters'  names,  as  John  Pickering,  Thomas  Watkins, 
Nicholas  French,  whenas  they  ferved  matters  of 
thofe  names,  which  often  were  conveyed  to  their 
pofterity,  and  their  own  furnames  altogether  for- 
gotten. Some  other  caufes  of  alteration  of  names 
may  be  found,  as  for  crimes  committed  when  men 
have  been  enforced  to  leave  their  Countreys.  But 
hereby  it  may  be  underftood  that  an  Alias  or  double 
name  cannot  prejudice  the  honeft:  and  it  is  known 
that  when  Judge  Catiline  took  exception  at  one  in 
this  refpedt,  faying  that  no  honeft  man  had  a  double 
name,  and  came  in  with  an  Alias ;  the  party  afked 
him  what  exception  his  Lordfhip  could  take  to 
Jefus  Chrift,  alias  Jefus  of  Nazareth  ? 

I  doubt  not  but  fome  men  among  us  in  changing 
their  names  do  imitate  old  Gaffer  Simon,  the 
Cobbler,  in  Lucian,  who  when  he  grew  fat  in  the 
purfe,  would  needs  be  called  for  Goodman  Simon, 
Mafter  Simonides,  as  fome  women  do  follow  the 
good  Greek  wench  MelifTarion,  that  is,  Pretty 
honey-Bee,  who  when  of  a  Comedian's  (he  became 
a  wealthy  man's  wife,  would  be  faluted  Madam 
Pithias,  or  Prudence.  And  fome  likewife  can  change  Ariftine- 
themfelves  from  fhe  to  he,  and  fo  confequently  their 
name,  as  Cenis  the  wench,  into  Ceneus  the  young 
man,  as  you  may  fee  in  Ovid. 

Among  the  alteration  of  names,  it  may  alfo  be 
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remembred  how  Kings  of  Arms,  Herauids,  and 
Purfevants  are  new  named  with  a  bowl  of  wine 
powred  on  their  heads  by  the  Prince,  or  Earl 
Marfhal,  when  they  are  inverted,  and  the  Kings 
crowned;  as  Garter,  Clarenceux,  Norrey,  Lan- 
cafter,  York,  Richmond,  Somerfet,  Sec.  which  is 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  third. 
For  we  read  that  when  news  was  brought  him  at 
Windfor,  by  a  Purfuivant,  of  the  victory  at  the 
proflard.  battel  of  Auroy,  he  bountifully  rewarded  him,  and 
immediately  created  him  Herauld,  by  the  name  of 
Windfor. 

Here  might  I  note  that  women  with  us  at  their 
marriage  do  change  their  furnames,  and  pafs  into 
their  hufbands'  names,  and  juftly,  for  that  then  Non 
funt  duo,  fed  caro  una :  And  yet  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  better  fort  of  women  will  frill 
retain  their  own  name  with  their  hufband's,  as  if 
Mary,  daughter  of  Villevill,  be  married  to  A.  Vavill, 
fhe  will  write  her  felf  Mary  Vavill  Villevill.  But 
I  fear  hufbands  will  not  like  this  note,  for  that  fome 
of  their  dames  may  be  ambitioufly  over  pert  and 
too-too  forward  to  imitate  it. 

Befide  thefe  former  alterations  the  tyrant  Time, 
which  hath  fwallowed  many  names,  hath  alfo  in 
ufe  of  fpeech  changed  more  by  contracting,  fynco- 
pating,  curtolling,  and  mollifying  them,  as  befide 
them  before  mentioned,  Adrecy  is  now  turned  into 
D'arcy,  Aldetheiighe  into  Awdly,  Sabrigworth  into 
Sapsford,  Sitfil  into  Cecil,  Mountjoy  into  Mungy, 
Duvenet  into  Knevet,  if  you  believe  Leland;  Grin- 
vile  into  Greenfield,  Haverington  into  Harrington, 
Bourchier  into  Bowcer,  Le  Daihereli  into  Dairell, 
Ravensford  into  Rainsford,  Mohune  into  Moon, 
Danvers  into  Davers,  Gernegan  into  Jerningham, 
Cahors  into  Chawort,  Dinant  into  Dinham,  Woo- 
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therington  into  Witherington,  Eftlegh  into  Aftly, 
Turbervile  into  Troublefield,  De  Oileio  into  Doi- 
ley,  Pogli  into  Poly,  De  Alanfon  into  Dalifon, 
Purefoy  into  Purfrey,  Cavendifh  into  Candifh, 
Veinour  into  Fenner,  Harecourt  into  Harcot, 
Sanclpaul  into  Sampol,  Fortefcu  into  Fofcu,  Fer- 
rers into  Ferris,  Throckmorton  into  Frogmorton, 
Culwen  into  Curwen,  Poitevin  into  Petfin,  Beren- 
ger  into  Benger,  Montacute  into  Montague,  Ger- 
nons  into  Garnifh,  Pullifton  into  Pilfton,  (Jholmon- 
dley  into  Cholmley,  Grofvenour  into  Gravener, 
Maifnilwarin  into  Manwaring,  after  into  Man- 
nering ;  Fitz-Gerard  into  Garret,  Okover  into 
Oker,  Uvedale  into  Udall,  D'amprecourt  firft  into 
Dabridgecourt,  now  into  Dabfcot ;  Leventhrop  into 
Lenthrop,  Wilburnhame  into  Wilbram,  Afkow 
from  Afcouth,  and  that  from  the  old  Chriftian 
name  Afcuith,  which  in  Latine  was  Hafculphus  and 
Haftulphus,  that  is,  Speedy  help,  &c. 

It  may  not  feem  from  this  purpofe  if  I  here  fet 
down  and  compare  a  {ew  names  of  ancient  good 
families,  as  they  are  written  in  old  Latin  Records 
and  hiftories,  with  them  now  in  ufe :  whereof 
many  are  as  it  were  fo  transformed  in  common 
pronunciation  from  the  original,  as  they  will  fcantly 
feem  to  have  been  the  fame. 

Afhe,  De  Fraxinis. 

Bellew,  De  Bella  aqua. 

Beaufoe,  De  Bella  fago. 

Boys,  De  Bofco. 

Beaupre,  de  Bello  prato. 

Bourchier,  de  Burgo  cbaro,  only  once. 

Beaumen,  de  Bello-?nonte. 

Beauchamp,  de  Bello-campo. 

Blount,  Flavus,  fometimes. 

M 
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Bowes,  de  Arcubus. 
Bovil,  de  Bovis  Villa. 
Chaworth,  de  Cadurcis. 
Cheney,  de  Cafineto,  and  de  ghterceto. 
Champaigne,  de  Campania. 
Cantlow,  de  Cantelupo. 
Chawmond,  de  Calvo  Monte. 
Champflour,  de  Campo-Jlorido. 
Capell,  de  Capella. 
Chevercourt,  de  Capite  Curia. 
Crevecure,  de  crepito  corde. 
Champernoun,  de  Campo  Arnulphi. 
D'evreux,  de  Ebroicis. 
D'autrey,  de  Aha  ripa. 
D'auney,  de  Alneto. 
D'aubeney,  de  Albeneio. 
Frefhmerfh,  de  Frifco-Marifco. 
Ferrers,  De  Ferrariis. 
HufTey,  De  Hofato,  &  Hofatus. 
Lorty,  De  Urtiaco. 
Love,  Lupus. 

Lovet,  Lupellus. 

Lovell,  Lupellus. 

Lifle,  De  Infula. 

Mallovell,  Malus  Lupellus. 

Montjoy,  De  Monte  J'ovis. 

Mannours,  De  Manneriis. 

Minours,  De  Mineriis. 

Marfh,  De  Marifco. 

Mauley,  De  Malo-Lacu. 

Montchenfey,  De  Monte  Canifto. 

Mortimer,  De  Mortuo  Mari. 

Mufters,  De  Monajleriis. 

Mews,  De  Mel/a. 

Monthermer,  De  Monte  Hermerii. 
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Montfichet,  De  Monte  fixo. 

Montperfon,  De  Monte  PeJJonis. 

Molines,  De  Molindinis. 

Moigne,  Monachus. 

Newmarch,  De  Novo  Mercatu. 

Nowres,  De  Nodariis. 

Nevill,  De  Nova  villa. 

Peche,  De  Peccato. 

Perpoint,  De  Petra-ponte. 

Pudfey,  De  Puteaco. 

Roch,  De  Rupe. 

Saucheverell,  De  faltu  Capellce. 

Sellenger,  or  Saint  Leger,  De  Sanflo  Leodo- 

gario. 
Simberd,  De  Sanfla  Barbara. 
Stradling,  Eajlerling^  becaufe  they  firft  came 

out  of  the  Eaft  part  of  Germay. 
Senlis,  Sylvdeftenfis,  &f  De  Sdfto  Lizio. 
S.  Fofter,  de  S.  Vedajlo. 
Semarc,  De  S.  Medardo. 
Seimor,  De  S.  Mauro. 
Sampier,  De  S.  Petre. 
Sampol,  De  S.  Paulo. 
Sentlo,  De  S.  Laudo. 
Sentlow,  De  S.  Lupo. 
Syncler,  De  S.  Clara. 
Semarton,  De  S.  Martino. 
Singlis,  in  Ireland,  De  S.  Gelafio. 
S.  Omer,  De  S.  Audomaro. 
S.  Owen,  De  S.  Audoeno. 
Samond,  De  S.  Amanda. 
Surteyes,  Super  Teyjam. 
Saltmerih,  De  Saljo  Marifco. 
Spencer,  or  Le  Defpencer,  Defpenfator. 
Scales,  De  Scalariis. 
Straunge,  Extraneus. 
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Vipount,  De  Veteri-ponte. 
De  la  Zouch,  De  Stipite  ficco.1 

For  William  de  la  Zouch,  Archbifhop  of  York, 
is  fo  called  in  this  verfe  for  his  valour  in  an  encoun- 
ter againft  the  Scottifhmen  at  Bear-park,  1342. 
"  Eft  pater  inviftus  ficco  de  ftipite  di&us,"  &c. 
For  Zouch  fignifieth  the  ftock  of  a  tree  in  the 
French  tongue.    And  this  tranflation  of  names  into 
Greek  or  Latin  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Germans, 
for  he  whofe  name  is  Ertfwept  or  Biackland  will  be 
Melanclhon;  if  Newman,   Neander ;  if  Holieman, 
Ofiander;  if  Brooke,  Torrentius ;  if  Fenne,  Palu- 
danus,  &c.  which  fome  amongft  us  began  lately  to 
imitate. 

To  draw  to  an  end,  no  name  whatfoever  is  to  be 
difliked  in  refpecSt.  either  of  original  or  of  fignifica- 
tion  ;  for  neither  the  good  names  do  grace  the  bad, 
neither  do  evil  names  difgrace  the  good.  If  names 
are  to  be  accounted  good  or  bad,  in  all  Countries 
both  good  and  bad  have  been  of  the  fame  Surnames, 
which  as  they  participate  one  with  the  other  in 
glory,  fo  fometimes  in  fhame.  Therefore  for  an- 
ceftors,  parentage  and  names  (as  he  faid),  let  every 
seneca.  man  fay,  "  Vix  ea  noftra  voco."  Time  hath  inter- 
mingled and  confuied  all,  and  we  are  come  all  to 
this  prefent,  by  fuccemve  variable  defcents  from 
high  and  low  :  or  as  he  faith  more  plainly,  the  low 
are  defcended  from  the  high,  and  contrariwife,  the 
high  from  low. 

If  any  do  vaunt  of  their  names,  let  them  look  to 
it,  left  they  have  inania  nomlna;  you  know  who  faith, 

1  A  much  longer  lift  of  Latinized  furnames  appears  in 
Wright's  "  Court  Hand  Reftored,1''  which,  with  fome  addi- 
tions, I  have  reprinted  in  Eng.  Surn.  vol.  ii. 
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"  Veftra  nomina  nunquam  fum  admiratus  ;  viros 
qui  ea  vobis  reliquerunt,  magnos  arbitrabor."  And 
if  they  glory  in  their  ancient  fair  names,  and  far 
fetcht  defcents,  with  contempt  of  others,  happily 
fome  fuch  like  as  Marius  was,  may  return  upon 
them  Marius'  words  :  "  Si  jure  defpiciunt  nos,  fa- 
ciunt  idem  majoribus  fuis,  quibus  uti  nobis  ex  vir- 
tute  nobilitas  ccepit.  Invident  honori  nofrro  :  ergo 
invideant  labori,  innocentiae,  periculis  etiam  noftris, 
quoniam  per  haec  ilium  cepimus."  Yea,  fome  of 
thefe  occupation  and  office  names,  which  do  feem 
fo  mean  to  fome,  are  as  ancient  in  this  Realm  as 
moll:  other.  For  in  that  moft  authentical  Regifter 
fc.  Domefday  book  in  the  Exchequer,  ye  fhall  have 
Cocus,  Aurifaber,  Pi<Stor,  Piftor,  Accipitrarius, 
Camerarius,  Venator,  Pifcator,  Medicus,  Cook, 
Goldfmith,  Painter,  Baker,  Falconer,  Chamber- 
laine,  Huntfman,  Fifher,  Leach,  Marfhall,  Por- 
ter, and  others,  which  then  held  land  in  Capite^ 
and  without  doubt  left  thefe  names  to  their  pof- 
terity,  albeit  happily  they  are  not  mentioned  in  thofe 
tables  of  Battaile  Abbey  of  fuch  as  came  in  at  the  cata- 
Conqueft  :  which  whofoever  confidereth  well  fhall  Bfttaii°- 
iind  always  to  be  forged,  and  thofe  names  to  be  in-  g^us 
ferted  which  the  time  in  every  age  favoured,  and 
were  never  mentioned  in  that  notable  Record.1 

If  you  pleafe  to  compare  the  Roman  names 
that  feem  fo  (lately,  becaufe  you  underftand  them 
not,  you  will  difdain  them  in  refpect  of  our  meanelt 
names  ;  For  what  is  Fronto  but  Beetle-browed  \ 
Ctzfius  but  Cat's-eyes  ?  Petus  but  Pink-eyed  ?  Codes 
One- eye,  Nafo  Bottle-nofe,  Galba  Maggot,  as  Sue- 

1  On  the  i'ubjeft  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  far-famed  docu- 
ment known  as  the  "  Roll  of"  Battel  Abbey  "  fee  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's paper,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  SufTex  Archaeological  Collections. 


In  "  Ortho- 
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tonius  interpeteth,  Silo  Ape's-nofe,  Jlncus  Crooked 
arm,  Panfa  Broad-foot,  Strabo  Squint-eye,  Suillius 
Swine-heard,  Capito  Jobbernoll,  Calvus  Bald-pate, 
Crifpus Curl-pate,  Flaccus  Loll-ears,orFlagge-eared, 
Labeo  Blabber-lip,  Scaurus  Knobd-heel,  Varus 
Bow-legged,  Pedo  Long-fhanks,  Marcellus  Ham- 
mer, for  it  cometh  from  Mar  cuius;  Hortenfis  Gard- 
graphia.""  ner,  Gilo  Petty-longpate,  Chilo  Flap-lips,  or,  as  Ve- 
lius  Longus  faith,  "  Improbioribus  labris  homo." 

Thofe  great  names  alfo,  Fahius,  Leniulus,  Cicero^ 
Pifo.,  Stoloy  are  no  more  in  our  tongue  than  Bean- 
man,  Lentill,  Chich-peafe,  Pefcod-man,  Branch ; 
Lib.  is.  f°r>  as  Pliny  faith,  thefe  names  were  firft  appro- 
c?-  priated  to  them  for  fkill  in  fowing  thofe  grains. 
Neither  thofe  from  beafts  which  Varro  reciteth  in 
the  fecond  "  de  Ruftica,"  Taurus,  Vitulus,  Ovilius, 
Porcius,  Caprilius,  were  better  than  Bull,  Calf, 
Sheep,  Hogge,  Goat,  &c. 

In  refpect  of  thefe  names  all  the  names  of  Eng- 
land are  fuch  as  I  think  few  would  take  the  beneht 
of  Dioclefian's  refcript,  which  I  lately  mentioned. 
But  in  France  (where  the  foul  names,  Marmot, 
Merd'oyfon,  Boreau)  and  in  Spain  (where  Verdugo, 
i.  e.  Hangman,  Putanero,  and  fuch  like  are  rife)  it 
is  no  marvel  that  fome  procure  licence  from  the 
King  to  change  their  names  :  and  that  a  Gentle- 
i  Andr  woman  (Do&or  Andreas  the  great  Civilian's  wife) 
£cundum  ^a^  :  "  If  ^ir  names  were  faleable,  they  would  be 

dePreb.       well  bought." 

Thus  much  of  Chriftian  Names  and  Surnames  ; 
or  Prcenomina  and  Nomina.  As  for  Cognomina  and 
Agnomina^  or  By-names,  which  were  rare  in  our 
Nation,  only  I  remember  thefe  three,  Le  Beuf  in 
the  family  of  the  Giffards,  Le  Cofin  among  the 
Darcies,  and  Bouchard  in  one  houfe  of  the  Lari- 
mers, and   fome  fay  Algernoun  in   the   family  of 
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Percies  :  but  that  as  yet  is  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
reading,  unlefs  it  be  the  fame  that  is  corruptly,  in 
the  defcent  of  the  Earls  of  Boleyn  belonging  to  the 
late  Queen  Mother  of  France,  fetdown  Agernouns, 
for  Algernouns ;  For  fo  Euftache  the  fecond  is 
there  by-named,  who  in  other  old  Pedegrees  is  called 
Euftace  with  the  clear  eyes. 

As  for  additions  given  over  and  befide  names,  and 
furnames  in  Law  caufes,  that  I  may  note  them  out 
of  a  Law-book,  they  are  either  of  eftate,  or  degree, 
or  myftery,  or  town,  or  hamlet,  or  county.  Addi- 
tion of  eftate  are  thefe,  Yeoman, Gentleman, Efquire, 
Addition  of  degree  are  thofe  which  we  call  names 
of  dignity,  as  Knight,  Earl,  Marquefs,  Duke.  Ad- 
ditions of  myftery  are  fuch,  Scrivener,  Carpenter, 
Smith.  Addition  of  towns,  as  of  Padington,  Ifling- 
ton,  Edelmeton.  And  where  a  man  hath  houfhold 
in  two  places,  he  fhould  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  of 
them,  fo  that  his  addition  in  one  of  them  doth  fuf- 
fice. 

By  the  Statute  the  firft  year  of  King  Henry  the  Additions 
fifth,  and  fifth  Chapter,  it  was  ordained  that  in  frequently 
fuits  or  in  actions,  where  procefs  of  Utlary  lyeth, 
fuch  addition  fhould  be  to  the  name  of  the  Defen- 
dant, to  {hew  his  eftate,  myftery,  and  place  where 
he  dwelleth,  and  that  fuch  Writs  fhall  abate,  if 
they  have  not  fuch  additions,  if  the  Defendant  do 
take  exception  thereat ;  they  fhall  not  abate  by  the 
office  of  the  Court. 

Alfo,  Duke,  Marquefs,  Earl  or  Knight  be  none 
of  that  addition,  but  names  of  dignity  which  fhould 
have  been  given  before  the  ftatute.  And  this  was 
ordained  by  the  faid  ftatute  made  in  the  firft  year  of 
King  Henry  the  VII.  Chap  5.  to  the  intent  that  one 
man  may  not  be  grieved  or  troubled  by  the  Utlary 
of  another,  but  that  by  reafon  of  the  certain  addition 


uled. 
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every  man  might  be  certainly  known,  and  bear  his 
own  burden. 

How  the  names  of  them  which  for  capital  crimes 
againft  Majefty  were  razed  out  of  the  publick 
Records,  Tables,  and  Regifters,  or  forbidden  to  be 
born  by  their  pofterity,  when  their  memory  was 
damned,  I  could  mew  at  large;  but  this  and  fuch 
like,  with  Mifnomer  in  our  Laws  and  other  Quid- 
dities, I  leave  to  the  profeflbrs  of  Laws. 
Adjunfls         Somewhat  might  be  faid  here  of  the  adjuncts  to 

to  names.  .•    i  l-    1     •  •  -■  •   i 

names  or  titles,  which  in  ancient  times  were  either 
none,  or  molt  fimple.  For  Auguftus  was  impatient 
to  be  called  Dominus  ;  vet  Domitian  liked  well  to 
be  called  Dominus  Deufque ;  and  Dominus  was 
taken  up  by  every  private  man,  as  appeareth  by 
Seneca,  and  the  poor  Grecian  which  refufed  that 
title  by  alluding  Ovk  sdeXco  Ao/j-ivt,  ob  yap  £%w  36/j.svat. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  Emperours, 
from  Domitian  to  Dioclefianus,  as  Victor  noteth  ; 
but  afterward  it  was  continued  by  the  Chriftian 
Emperours,  yea,  upon  their  Coins. 

And  that  which  is  more  ftrange,  they  ufed  then, 
as  appeareth  in  the  Conftitutions,  for  themfelves, 
iEternitas  noftra,  Perennitas  noftra,  Numen  nof- 
trum;  and  to  their  principal  Officers,  Vir  illuftris, 
Vir  fpeclabilis,  Magniflca  celfitudo,  Sublimis  mag- 
nitudo  tua,  Illuftris  magnificentia,  Sublimitas,  Mi- 
randa fublimitas,  Eminentia  tua,  Excellentia  tua, 
Praecelfa  magnificentia  tua,  &c.  As  appeareth  in  the 
Volumes  of  the  Civil  Law.  So  as  I  know  not  why 
that  Spite-King  Buchanan  mould  envy  lefTer  titles  to 
Princes,  the  very  Types  of  God's  Majefty,  yea,  very 
Gods  in  earth,  and  brand  them  with  the  mark  of 
Sericati  nebulones,  which  honour  Princes  therewith. 
Titles  at-        The  Romans  under  the  later  Emperours  had  a 

tnbuted  .  ,  -   ,  .  .r        .     .  .   . 

to  men  of  very  curious  and  careful  obfervation  in  giving  titles 
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to  men  of  reputation,  which  as  I  have  read  were  n.oteb'f 
only  five ;  Illuftris  was  the  higheft  appropriated  to  mans. 
the  Praefecli  Praetorio  of  Italy  and  Gallia;  the  Prae-  Theod. 
feclus  of  the  City  of  Rome,  Magifter  Equitum,  (M£ 
Magifter  Peditum,  Quaeftor  Palatii,  Comes  Largi- 
tionis,  &c.  and  all  that  had  voice  in  the  Senate. 
Spedtabilis  was  the  fecond  title  due  to  the  Lieu- 
tenants General,  and  Comites  of  Provinces,  &c. 
So  Notitia  Provinciarum,  Vicarius  Britanniarum, 
Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,  Dux  Bri- 
tanniae,  are  ftyled  Viri  fpe£labiles.  Clariffimus  was 
the  third  title  peculiar  only  to  the  Confulares,  Cor- 
re£tores,  and  Preftaes  of  Provinces.  Perfedtiffimus 
was  the  fourth  ;  Egregius  the  fifth.  And  as  Cla- 
rifTimus  was  a  title  to  thofe  great  Officers  above 
fpecified,  fo  no  other  could  have  that,  as  neither  of 
Perfedtiflimus,  and  Egregius,  but  granted  by  Patents. 
And  in  that  Age,  as  it  is  in  the  Code  of  Theodofius, 
"  Tit.  Ut  Dignitatem  ordo  fervetur.  Si  quis  in- 
debitum  fibi  locum  ufurpaverit,  nulla  fe  ignoratione 
defendat,  fitque  plane  facrilegii  reus." 

Amongft  us  the  Kings  had  thefe  adjuncts,  when   Adjuncts 
they  were  written  and  fpoken  unto,  Gloriofus,  Glo-   name!  of 
riofiffimus,  PraecellentifHmus,Charifnmus  Dominus,   ourKinss- 
Rex  illuftris,  lately  Potentiffimus,  Invidtiffimus,  Se- 
reniffimus;  Our  liege  Lord;  Our  Soveraign,  Our 
Dread  Soveraign,  &c. 

As  for  Grace,  it  began  about  the  time  of  Henry 
the   IV.  Excellent  Grace  under  Henry  the  fixth. 
High  and  mighty  Prince,  under  Edward  the  IV. 
and  Majefty,  which  firft  was  attributed  to  the  Roman 
Emperours    about    the    time    of  Gallienus,    came 
hither  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  as  Trebciiius 
Sacred  Majefty  lately  in  our  memory.     Whereas   ovid, 
among  Chriftians  it  was  appliable  only  in  former   Fa< 
ages  to  God,  as  among  the  old  Romans  to  the  God- 
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defs  Majefty,  the  daughter  of  Honour  and  Reve- 
rence. 

Among  other  men  in  former  ages  Dan,  corrupted 
from  Dominus,  was  the  greateft  attribute  both  to 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  afterward  Worfhipful, 
and  Right- Worfhipful, hath  been  thoughtconvenient 
among  us  for  the  great  Dukes  and  Earls;  but  we 
now  begin  fo  to  overlade  men  with  additions,  as 
Spaniards  did  lately,  until  they  were  reftrained  by 
the  Pragmatica  in  A°.  1586  ;  at  which  time  Paf- 
quil,  at  Rome,  being  demanded  why  Philip  of  Spain 
had  fo  taken  away  all  titles  from  all  forts  of  men, 
anfwered  merrily,  albeit  not  religioufly  :  That  it 
may  be  verified  of  him  which  is  faid,  "  Tu  folus 
Dominus,  tu  folus  altimmus,"  in  refpedt  of  his  vo- 
luminous long  Title,  which  will  tire  the  Reader. 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  in  names,  when  it  was 
high  time  to  ftay,  for  I  am  advertifedthat  there  is  one, 
which  by  Art  Trochilick,  will  draw  all  Englifh  Sur- 
names of  the  beft  Families  out  of  the  pit  of  Poetry, 
as  Boucher  from  Bufyris,  the  Tyrant  of  Egypt;  Percy, 
from  flying  Perfeus;  Darcy,  from  Dircaeus  Apollo; 
Lee,  from  Laetus, turned  into  a  Swan  in  Ovid;  Jack- 
fon,  from  Jafon:  Well  he  may  fatisfie  them  herein, 
whom  I  cannot.1  As  for  my  felf,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  cannot  fatisfie  neither  them  nor  my  felf  in  all 
particularities  :  and  well  therefore  I  do  like  him 
that  faid,  "  He  doth  not  teach  well  which  teacheth 
all,  leaving  nothing  to  fubtil  wits  to  fift  out."  And 
fure  I  am  fcrupulous  diligence  lieth  open  to  envy. 

1  Who  the  "one"  may  be  who,  by  "Art  Trochilick," 
found  out  thefe  wonderful  etymons  I  know  not ;  but,  by  a 
procefs  no  lefs  abfurd  than  his,  fome  modern  genealogifts  have 
found  our  plebeian  Turner  to  be  "  tour  noire." 
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But  for  fuch  as  will  not  be  content  with  that  which 
is  faid,  I  wifh  Sir  John  de  Bilbaeo  would  conjure  up 
William  Ockam,  the  Father  of  the  Nominals  (as 
Appion  did  Homer)  for  their  better  fatisfaclion 
herein.  Mean  while  I  defire  no  man  will  take 
ofrence  at  any  thing  here  fpoken,  whenas  I  have 
been  fo  far  from  giving  offence,  that  I  dare  proteft 
in  that  folemn  ancient  form,  "  Superos  &  Sydera 
teftor. "  Hating  it  in  others,  and  condemning  it  in 
my  felf,  even  unto  the  bottomlefs  pit  of  Hell. 

Allusions.1 

WILL  now  prefent  unto  you  a  few  ex- 
tracts out  of  names,  (I  fear  you  will  call 
them  foolifh  fopperies,)  but  call  them 
what  you  pleafe,  I  hope  a  little  folly  may 
be  pardonable  in  this  our  fo  wife  an  Age. 

Out  of  names  the  bufie  wit  of  man  continually 
working,  hath  wrought  upon  liking  or  diflike,  Al- 
lufions,  very  common  in  all  Ages,  and  among  all 
men;  Rebus,  rife  in  late  Ages,  both  with  learned 
and  unlearned ;  and  Anagrammes,  though  long  fince 
invented,  yet  rare  in  thefe  our  refined  times.  In  all 
which,  I  will  briefly  fhew  our  Nation  hath  been  no 
lefs  pregnant  than  thofe  Southern  which  prefume 
of  wits  in  refpeif.  of  fituation.  Afterward  fome- 
what  fhall  be  faid  of  Arms,  which,  as  filent  names, 
diftinguifh  families. 

An  Allufion  is  as  it  were  a  dalliance  or  playing 
with  words  like  in  found,  but  unlike  in  fence,  by 
changing,  adding,  or  fubftradfing  a  letter  or  two; 
fo  that  words  nicking  and  refembling  one  the  other, 

1  i.  e.  Puns. 
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are  appliable  to  different  fignitications ;  as  the 
Almighty  (if  we  may  herein  ufe  facred  authority)  in 
ratification  of  his  promife  to  the  feed  of  Ifaac, 
changed  Abram,  i.  e.  High  father,  into  Abraham, 
that  is,  father  of  many  j  and  Sarai,  that  is,  my 
Dame,  into  Sarah,  that  is,  Lady  or  Dame.  The 
Greeks  (to  omit  infinite  others)  nicked  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  famous,  with  Epimanes,  that 
is,  the  furious.  The  Romans  likewife  played  with 
bibbing  Tiberius  Nero,  calling  him  Biberius  Mero. 
So  Tully  called  the  extorting  Verres,  in  the  actions 
againff,  him,  Verrens,  as  Sweep-all.  So  in  Quin- 
tilian  the  fowre  fellow  Placidus  was  called  Acidus, 
and  of  late  one  called  Scaliger,  Aliger. 

Excellent  is  that  which  our  Countryman  Rever- 
end Beda  reporteth  in  his  "Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
of  England,"  of  the  caufe  that  moved  Gregory  the 
Great  to  fend  Auguftin  into  England.  On  a  time 
(as  I  fhewed  before)  when  he  faw  beautiful  boys  to 
be  fold  in  the  Market  at  Rome,  and  demanded  by 
what  name  their  nation  was  called  ;  and  they  told 
him  Englifh  men ;  and  juftly  be  they  fo  called 
(quoth  he),  for  they  have  Angelick  faces,  and  feem 
meet  to  be  made  Coheirs  with  the  Angels  in  Hea- 
ven :  After,  when  it  was  told  him  that  their  King 
was  called  Alia,  then,  faid  he,  ought  Alleluja  to  be 
fung  in  that  Countrey  to  the  praife  of  their  Creator: 
when  it  was  alfo  fignified  unto  him  they  were  born 
in  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
called  then  Deira,  now  HoldernefTe,  De  ira  Del, 
(then  faid  he)  fun t  liberandi. 

Laurens  Archbifhop,  which  fucceeded  that  Au- 
guftin, was  by  Allufion  called  Lauriger ;  Mellitus, 
Mellifluus  ;  Brith-wald,  Bright-world  ;  Nothelme, 
Noble-helme  ;  Celnothus,  Ccelonatus,  all  Arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury.    And  fuch  like  were  framed 
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out  of  the  names  of  many  Englifh  Confeflburs, 
which  I  omit. 

Arietta,  the  good  Wench  which  fo  kindly  enter- 
tained Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  begat 
of  her  William  the  Conquerour  (as  I  had  rather 
you  mould  read  in  others  than  hear  of  me),  was 
for  her  honefty,  clofely  with  an  afpiration  called 
Harlot.  But  the  good  and  Learned  Recorder  would 
fay,  that  this  name  began  from  her,  and  in  honour 
of  her,  was  appropriated  by  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land to  all  of  her  kind  profeffion,  and  fo  continueth. 

When  Herbert,  firft  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  and 
founder  of  the  Cathedral  Church  there,  had  fimo- 
naically  procured  that  Bifhoprick  to  himfelf,  and 
the  Abbacy  of  Winchester  to  his  Father,  they  were 
alluded  upon  by  the  name  of  Simon  in  the  worft 
fence,  in  this  verfe — 

"Films  ell  Pneful,  pater  Abbas,  Simon  uterque/' 

Strong  and  fuddain  was  that  Allufion  of  Gilbert   Minor 
Folioth  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  who,  when  he  had  in-   m.  Paris 
curred  the  hatred  of  many  for  oppofing  himfelf  againft 
Thomas  Becket,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  one 
cried  with  a  loud  voyce  at  his  chamber  window  at 
midnight,  "Folioth,  Folioth,  thy  God  is  the  goddefs  Venus. 
Azaroth."   He  fuddainly  and  ftoutly  replied,  "Thou 
Heft,  foul  fiend  ;  my  God  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth." 

Hitherto  may  be  referred  that  which  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis  reporteth.  An  Archdeacon  named 
Peccatum  or  Peche,  a  rural  Dean  called  De-evill, 
and  a  Jew  travelling  together  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  when  they  came  to  Illftreate,  the  Archdea- 
con faid  to  his  Dean  that  their  jurifdidtion  began 
there,  and  reached  to  Malpafie  :  The  Jew,  confi-  Fi„ac. 
dering  the  names  of  the  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and 
limits,  faid  by  Allufion  :  "xYIarvel  may  itbeif  I  efcape 
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well  out  of  this  Jurifdi£tion,  where  Sin  is  Archdea- 
con, the  Devil  the  Dean,  and  the  bounds  Illftreate 
and  Malpafle." 

Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  Learning, 
born  at  Saint  Albanes,  and  defirous  to  enter  into 
Religion  there,  after  he  had  fignified  his  defire, 
writ  to  the  Abbot  Laconically — 

"Si  vis,  veniam,  fint  autem,  tu  autem." 

Who  anfwered  as  briefly,  alluding  to  his  name, 

"Si  bonus  fis,  venias ;  fi  Nequam,  nequaquam." 

Whereupon  he  changed  his  name  to  Neckam. 
Philip  Rependam,  Abbot   of  Leicefter,  alluded 
thus  upon  the  name  of  Neckham— 

"  Et  niger  &  nequam,  cum  fis  cognomine  Neckam. 
Nigrior  efl'e  potes,  nequior  effe  nequis." 

But  he  repaid  him  with  this  re-allufion  upon  the 
name  of  Philip — 

"  Phi  nota  fcetoris,  lippus  malus  omnibus  horis,"  &c. 

Eudachius  A  London  Poet  dallied  thus  with  the  name  of 
Euftachius,  when  he  was  preferred  from  Treafurer 
of  England  to  be  Bifhop  of  London,  1222,  which 
was  thought  a  great  preferment  in  that  Age, — 

"  Euftachi  nuper  bene  ftabas,  nunc  bene  ftabis, 
Ille  ftatus  valuit,  pnevalet  ifte  tamen." 

Robert  PafTelue,  an  efpecial  Favorite  of  Henry 
the  Third,  afterward  by  a  Court-tempeft  fo  fhaken 
as  he  was  glad  to  be  Parfon  of  Derham  in  Norfolk, 
was  alluded  unto  while  he  was  in  the  Sun-ihine  by 
Pafs-Ie-eau,  as  furpamng  the  pure  water,  the  moll 
excellent  element  of  all,  if  you  believe  Pindar.  And 
one  then  made  of  Marefcallus,  Martis  Senefchallus. 

This  Allufion  was  compofed  to  the  honour  of  a 


de  Fau- 
conberge. 
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religious  man  called  Robertus,  refolving  it  into  Ros, 
Ver,  Thus  : 

"  Tu  bene  Robertus  quafi  Ros,  Ver,  Thuiq;  vocaris, 
Ros  lata,  Ver  flores,  Thus  holocaufta  facit. 

Sic  tu  Ros,  Ver,  Thus,  geris  haec  tria,  Ros  fata  verbi, 
Ver  floris  morum,  Thus  holocaufta  piecum." 

Upon  the  fame  another  framed  this — 

"  Robertus  titulo  dotatur  triplice,  Roris 
Temperie,  Veris  dulcedine,  Thuris  odore." 

Upon  the  fame  name  and  invention  I  have  alfo 
found  this — 

"  Es  bene  Ros,  Ver,  Thus ;  Ros  es  quod  neftare  ftillas, 
Ver  quod  flore  vires,  Thus,  quia  mente  lapis, 

Ros  (inquam)  Ver,  Thus  :   Ros  qui  dulcedine  ftillat, 
Ver  quod  flore  nitet,  Thus  quod  odore  lapit. 

Nam  qubd  tu  lis  Ros,  Ver,  Thus,  perhibet  tua  Roris 
Temperies,  Veris  gratia,  Thuris  odor." 

Upon  the  fame  name  Robertus,  another  made 
Robur,  Thus,  with  this  Diftich — 

"Tu  bene  Robertus  quafi  Robur,  Thus :  bene  Robur, 
Nam  virtute  viges ;  Thus,  quia  mente  lapis." 

When  Pandulphus,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  came  into 

England,  a  Scholar  fmoothed  him  with  this  foolifh 

allufion — 

"  Te  totum  dulcor  perfundit,  &  inde  vocaris 
Pandulphus,  quid  Pan  nifi  totum  ?  Dul  nili  dulcor? 
Phus  nifi  fulus  ?  id  eft,  totus  dulcedine  fufus." 

One  in  a  dedication  alluded  unto  Roger,  an  Ec- 
clefiaftical  perfon,  in  this  Verfe — 

"  Qui  Cleri  Rogeri  Roi'am  geris,  annue  vati." 

A  poor  Poet  begging  of  one  whofe  name  was 
John,  which  is  in  Hebrew  the  grace  of  God,  begged 
of  him  by  praifing  his  name  in  this  manner — 

"  Nomen  habes  non  immerito,  Divina,  Johannes, 
Gratia,  voce  iua  conveniente  rei. 
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Ergo  vel  gratus  fummo,  vel  gratia  fummi 
Es,  pro  parte  mea  calus  uterque  facit. 

Si  fummo  gratus,  ergo  pietatis  alumnus, 
Ergo  pauperibus  ferre  teneris  opem." 

Another  played  upon  the  name  of  Turbervill, 
when  praclifing  with  the  French  ;  he  played  firft 
with  his  Soveraign  K.  Edward  the  Firft — 

"Turbat  tranquilla  clam  Thomas  Turb'ida  Villa." 

Thefe  may  feem  over  many  in  fo  flight  a  matter, 
yet  I  will  in  refpecl:  of  the  perfons  offer  you  two  or 
three  more  to  be  regarded.  William,  Lord  Mont- 
joy,  famous  for  his  Learning,  great  Grandfather  to 
Charles,  late  Earl  of  Denfhire  (who  was  no  lefs 
famous  for  hereditary  love  of  Learning),  when  he 
was  the  Queen's  Chamberlain,  in  an  Epiftle  to  Eraf- 
mus,  called  King  Henry  the  Eighth  Oclavius,  for 
Oclavus,  refembling  him  thereby  to  Oclavius  Au- 
guftus,  the  only  mirrour  of  Princely  vertues. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, who  pay'd  price  of  others'  ambition  with  her 
blood,  for  her  excellency  in  the  Greek  tongue  was 
called  for  Greia,  Graia,  and  this  made  to  her  honour 
in  that  refpedt : 

"  Miraris  Janam  Graio  fermone  valere  ? 
Quo  nata  eft  primiim  tempore,  Graia  fuit." 

When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  put  to  death 
by  the  practice  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  a  Butcher's 
fon,  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Fifth  faid,  It  was 
great  pity  that  fo  fair  and  goodly  a  Buck  mould  be 
worried  to  death  by  a  Butcher's  curr;  alluding 
either  to  the  name  of  Buckingham,  or  to  a  Buck, 
which  was  a  badge  of  honour  to  that  Family. 

Domingo,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  time  of  Oueen 
Mary,  offended  with  an  Englifh  man  that  called 
him  Domingus,  told  him  he  was  Dominicus  ;  but 
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he  was,  I  afTure  you,  more  highly  offended  when  he 
after  for  Dominicus  called  him  Daemoniacus. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  late  Majefties  reign,  one 
alluded  to  her  name  Elizabetha,  with  Illaefa  Beata, 
that  is,  Safe  without  hurt,  and  happy.  The  fence 
whereof,  as  the  Almighty  by  his  fatherly  mercy 
performed  in  her  perfon,  fo  fhe  by  her  motherly 
providence  under  God  effected  in  this  Realm  in 
blifsful  peace  and  plenty,  whereas  contrariwife  other 
confining  Regions  have  been  overwhelmed  with  all 
kind  of  miferies.  The  caufe  whereof  one  in  thefe 
laft  French  broyls  referred  by  Allufion  to  Spania 
and  Mania,  two  Greek  words,  fignifying  Penury 
and  Fury ;  but  implying  therein  clofely  the  late 
King  of  Spain  and  Duke  du  Main.1 


Rebus,  or  Name-devises. 

[ANY  approved  Cuftoms,  Laws,  Manners, 
Fafhions,  and  Phrafes  have  the  Englifh 
always  borrowed  of  their  Neighbours  the 
French,  efpecially  fince  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  ConfefTour,  who  refided  long  in  France, 
and  is  charged  by  Hiftorians  of  his  time  to  have  re- 
turned from  thence  wholly  Frenchified  ;  then  by  the 
Norman  Conqueil:  which  immediately  enfued,  after 
by  the  honourable  Alliances  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land with  the  moft  renowned  Families,  yea,  and 
with  the  very  Royal  Houfe  of  France.  But  after  when  and 
that  the  triumphant  victorious  King  Edward  the  5S&?*1 

they  firli 

began. 

1  Many  more  puns  upon  names,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
may  be  found  in  my  "  Englifh  Surnames." 

N 
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Third  had  traverfed  France  with  his  victories,  and 
had  planted  Englifh  Colonies  in  Calice,  Hammes, 
and  Guynes,  our  people  bordering  upon  the  preg- 
nant Picardes  began  to  admire  their  fooleries  in 
painted  Poefies.  For  whereas  a  Poefie  is  a  fpeak- 
ing  picture,  and  a  picture  a  fpeechlefs  Poefie,  they 
which  lack'd  wit  to  exprefs  their  conceit  in  fpeech 
did  ufe  to  depaint  it  out  (as  it  were)  in  pictures, 
which  they  called  Rebus,  by  a  Latine  name  well 
fitting  their  device.  Thefe  were  To  well  liked  by 
our  Englifh  there,  and,  fent  over  the  ftreight  of 
Calice  with  full  fail,  were  fo  entertained  here  (al- 
though they  were  moft  ridiculous)  by  all  degrees; 
by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  that  he  was  no  body 
that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  inven- 
tion by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  accordingly  : 
whereupon  who  did  not  bufie  his  brain  to  hammer 
his  device  out  of  this  forge  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Cavall,  whereas  Cavall  fignifieth  an 
Horfe,  engraved  a  gallopping  horfe  in  his  feal,  with 
this  limping  verfe  : 

"  Thomas  credite,  cum  cernitis  ejus  equum.'" 

So  John  Eaglefhead,  as  it  feemeth,  to  notifie  his 
name  about  his  Armes,  as  I  have  feen  in  an  old 
Seal  with  an  Eagle's  head,  (et  down  this : 

"  Hoc  aquiias  caput  eft,  fignumque  figura  Johannis." 

The  Abbot  of  Ramfey  more  wifely  fet  in  his  Seal 
a  Ram  in  the  Sea,  with  this  Verfe,  to  fhew  his  fu- 
periority  in  the  Convent : 

"  Cujus  figna  gero  dux  gregis  eft,  ut  ego." 

William  Chaundler,  Warden  of  New-colledge,  in 
Oxford,  playing  with  his  own  name,  fo  filled  the 
Hall-windows  with  candles, and  thefe  words,  "Fiat 
lux,"  that  he  darkned  the  Hall :  Whereupon  the 
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Vidam  of  Chartres,  when  he  was  there,  faid,  It 
fhould  have  been  "  Fiant  tenebrse." 

Did  not  that  amorous  Youth  myftically  ex-Prefs 
his  love  to  Rofe  Hill,  whom  he  courted,  when  in 
the  border  of  his  painted  cloth  he  caufed  to  be 
painted  as  rudely  as  he  devifed  grofsly,  a  Rofe,  an 
Hill,  an  Eye,  a  Loaf,  and  a  Well  ?  that  is,  if  you 
will  fpell  it : 

"  Rofe  Hill  I  love  well."  ' 

You  may  imagine  that  Francis  Cornefield  did 
fcratch  his  elbow  when  he  had  fweetly  invented  to 
fignifie  his  name,  Saint  Francis  with  his  Friery 
kowle  in  a  Corn-field. 

No  lefs  witty  was  that  of  James  Denton,  Dean 
of  Lichfield,  by  making  a  ftatue  in  copper  (which 
flood  in  the  Quire  of  that  Cathedral,  on  a  Defk 
whereon  the  great  Bible  lay)  in  the  habit  of  a  Pil- 
grim, viz.  with  his  Scrip,  Staffe,  and  Efcallop-fhells 
(alluding  to  S.  James  the  Apoftle)  to  exprefs  his 
Chriftian  name ;  intending  that  his  office  of  Dean 
mould  demonffrate  the  firlf.  fyllable  of  his  Surname, 
and  a  Tun  under  his  feet  the  latter. 

Nor  that  of  Roger  Wall,  fometime  Dean  like- 
wife  of  that  Church,  whofe  picture  in  glafs,  kneel- 
ing before  our  Lady,  was  in  a  South  window  there, 
clofe  by  a  fair  embatteled  wall,  (under  which,  near 
unto  him,  fate  a  Roe-buck,  with  Ger  written  on 
his  fide)  this  Diftich  in  a  fcroule  coming  from  his 
mouth: 

"  Gignens  virgo  Deum;  decus,  Lux,  &  Flos  mulierum 
Digneris  Murum  temper  fervare  Rogerum." 


1  This  reminds  us  of  a  South-Down  lafs  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  who  replied  to  an  offer  of  marriage  with  a  ftroke 
produced  by  the  end  of  a  burnt  (tick  and  a  lock  of  wool  pinned 
to  the  paper,  "  /  ivull  /" 
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Neither  did  a  Canon  of  that  Church,  whofe  name 
was  John  ap  Harry,  a  little  ftrain  himfelf  to  repre- 
fent  his  name,  when  he  caufed  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  his  lodging  an  Eagle  to  be  depicted,  to 
fignifie  his  Chriftian  name,  fcil.  Joh.  i.  in  regard  it 
is  the  badge  commonly  ufed  where  S.  John  the 
Evangelift  is  pictured;  and  an  Ape  with  a  Hare 
fupporting  a  fheaf  of  Rye,  to  exprefs  his  furname. 

It  may  feem  doubtful  whether  Bolton,  Prior  of 
Saint  Bartholomews  in  Smithfield,  was  wifer  when 
he  invented  for  his  name  a  Bird-bolt  through  a 
Tun,  or  when  he  built  him  an  houfe  upon  Harrow 
Hill,  for  fear  of  an  inundation  after  a  great  con- 
junction of  Planets  in  the  watry  Triplicity. 

Iflip,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter,  a  man  moft  favoured 
by  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  a  quadruple  device 
for  his  fingle  name;  for  fomewhere  he  fet  up  in  his 
windows  an  eye  with  a  flip  of  a  tree ;  in  other  places 
one  flipping  boughs  in  a  tree:  in  other  an  J  with  the 
faid  flip;  and  in  fome  one  flipping  from  a  tree  with 
the  word  Iflip. 

Whofoever  devifed  for  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel 
a  capital  A  in  a  Rundle,  wherewith  he  decked  an 
houfe  which  he  built,  did  think,  I  warrant  you,  that 
he  did  the  Noble  man  great  honour. 

No  lefs  did  he  like  his  invention,  which  for  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield  devifed  a  Wing  with  thefe  four 
Letters,  F.  E.  L.  D.  quarterly  about  it,  and  over 
the  Wing  a  crofs,  to  (hew  he  was  a  Chriftian,  and 
on  the  crofs  a  red  Rofe,  to  fhew  that  he  followed 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

Morton,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of 
great  wifdom,  and  born  to  the  univerfal  good  of  this 
Realm,  was  content  to  ufe  Mor  upon  a  Tun;  and 
fometime  a  Mulberry  tree  called  Morus  in  Latine, 
out  of  a  Tun.     So  Luton,  Thorneton,  Afhton  did 
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notifie  their  names  with  a  Lute,  a  Thorn,  an  Afh 
upon  a  Tun.  So  an  Hare  on  a  bottle  for  Harebottle; 
a  Magpie  upon  a  Goat  for  Pigot ;  An  Hare  by  a 
fheaf  of  Rie  in  the  Sun  for  Harrifon ;  Med  written 
on  a  calf  for  Medcalfe;  Chefter,  a  cheft  with  a  Star 
over  it;  Allet,  a  Lot;  Lionel  Ducket,  a  Lion  with 
L  on  his  head,  whereas  it  mould  have  been  in  his 
tail.  If  the  Lion  had  been  eating  a  Duck,  it  had 
been  a  rare  device  worth  a  duckat,  or  a  duck-egge. 
And  if  you  require  more,  I  refer  you  to  the  witty 
inventions  of  fome  Londoners,  but  that  for  Garret 
Dews  is  moft  memorable,  two  in  a  Garret  cafting 
Dews  at  Dice.  This  for  Rebus  may  fuffice,  and 
yet  if  there  were  more,  I  think  fome  lips  would 
like  fuch  kind  of  Lettuce.  In  part  to  excufe  them 
yet,  fome  of  the  greateft  Romans  were  a  little 
blafted  with  this  foolery,  if  you  fo  cenfure  it.  Our 
great  Mafter  Cicero,  in  a  Dedication  of  his  to  his 
gods,  infcribed  Marcus  Tullius  and  that  little  pulfe 
lefs  than  a  peafe,  which  we  call  (I  think)  a  chich- 
peafe,  and  the  Latines  Cicer,  in  ftead  of  Cicero. 
As  in  the  Coins  of  Julius  Caefar  we  have  feen  an 
Elephant,  for  fo  Caefar  figniheth  in  the  Mauritanian 
Tongue  :  and  the  two  Mint-mafters  in  that  Age, 
L.  Aquilius  Florus,  and  Voconius  Vitulus,  the  one 
ufed  a  Flower,  the  other  a  Calf  in  the  reverfes  of 
their  Coyns,  alluding  to  their  Names.1 


'  Several  other  rebufes  are  given,  with  illuftrative  cuts,  in 
my  "  Eng.  Sum."  vol.  ii. 


Anagramms. 

HE  only  Quinteffence  that  hitherto  the 
Alchymy  of  wit  could  draw  out  of  names, 
is,  Anagrammatifme  or  Metagrammatif- 
me,  which  is  a  diffolution  of  a  Name  truly 
written  into  his  Letters  as  his  Elements,  and  a  new 
connexion  of  it  by  artificial  tranfpofition,  without 
addition,  fubfrraclion,  or  change  of  any  Letter  into 
different  words,  making  fome  perfect  fence  apply- 
able  to  the  perfon  named. 

The  precife  in  this  practice  ftriclly  obferving  all 
the  parts  of  the  definition  are  only  bold  with  H. 
either  in  omitting  or  retaining  it,  for  that  it  cannot 
challenge  the  right  of  a  letter.  But  the  Licentiats 
fomewhat  licentioufly,  left  they  mould  prejudice 
poetical  liberty,  will  pardon  themfelves  for  doubling 
or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  the  fence  fall  aptly,  and 
think  it  no  injury  to  ufe  E  for  JE,  V  for  W,  S  for 
Z,  and  C  for  K,  and  contrariwife. 

The  French  exceedingly  admire  and  celebrate 
this  faculty  for  the  deep  and  far  fetched  antiquity, 
the  piked  fines  and  the  myftical  fignifications  there- 
by: for  that  Names  are  divine  notes,  and  divine 
notes  do  notifie  future  events ;  fo  that  events  con- 
fequently  muft  lurk  in  names,  which  only  can  be 
pryed  into  by  this  myftery.  Affirming  that  each 
man's  fortune  is  written  in  his  Name,  as  Aftro- 
logians  fay  all  things  are  written  in  Heaven,  if  a 
man  could  read  them  ;  they  exemplifie  out  of  the 
Rabbins,  they  quote  dreaming  Artemidorus,  with 
other  allegations,  they  urge  particular  experiments, 
and  fo  enforce  the  matter  with  ffrong  words  and 
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weak  proofs,  that  fome  credulous  young  men,  hover- 
ing between  hope  and  fear,  might  eafily  be  carried 
away  by  them  into  the  forbidden  fuperftition  of 
Onomantia,  or  South-faying  bv  names. 

Some  of  the  fowre  fort  will  fay  it  is  nothing  but 
a  troublous  joy,  and  becaufe  they  cannot  attain  to 
it  will  condemn  it,  left  by  commending  it,  they 
fhould  difcommend  themfelves.  Others  more  mild, 
will  grant  it  to  be  a  dainty  device  and  difport  of  wit 
not  without  pleafure,  if  it  be  not  wrefted  out  of  the 
name  to  the  reproach  of  the  perfon.  And  fuch  will 
not  deny,  but  that  as  good  names  may  be  ominous, 
fo  alfo  good  Anagrams,  with  a  delightful  comfort 
and  pleafant  motion  in  honeft  minds,  in  no  point 
yielding  to  any  vain  pleafures  of  the  body.  They 
will  alfo  afford  it  fome  commendations  in  refpeit  of 
the  difficulty;  ("Difficiliaquaepulchra,")  as  alfo  that 
it  is  a  whetftone  of  patience  to  them  that  (hall  prac- 
tice it.  For  fome  have  been  feen  to  bite  their  pen, 
fcratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lips, 
beat  the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  they  were 
fair  for  fomewhat,  and  caught  nothing  herein. 

If  profound  antiquity,  or  the  inventor  may  com- 
mend an  invention,  this  will  not  give  place  to  many. 
For  as  the  great  Adafters  of  the  jews  teftifie,  Mofes 
received  of  God  a  Literal  Law,  written  by  the  finger 
of  God,  in  the  two  Tables  of  the  ten  Command- 
ments, to  be  imparted  to  all;  and  another  Myftical, 
to  be  communicated  only  to  feventy  men,  which  bv 
tradition  they  fhould  pafs  to  their  pofterity,  whereof 
it  was  called  Cabala,  which  was  divided  into  Mer- 
cana,  concerning  only  the  facred  names  of  God, 
and  Brefith,  of  other  names  confifting  of  Alphabetary 
revolution,  which  they  will  have  to  be  Anagram- 
matifm ;  by  which  they  fay  Marie,  refolved,  made 
Our  holy  Miftrifs.  But  whether  this  Cabala  is  more 
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ancient  than  the  Talmudical  Learning,  hatched  by 
the  curious  Jews  (as  fome  will)  about  200  years 
after  Chrift,  let  the  learned  confider. 

The  Greeks  refer  this  invention  to  Lycophron, 
(as  Ifaas  Tzetzes  hath  it  in  his  Preface  to  his  ob- 
fcure  Poem  Caffandra)  who  was  one  of  thofe  Poets 
which  the  Greeks  called  the  feven  Stars,  or  Pleiades, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  year  380  before  Chrift,  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  KingofEpypt, 
whofe  Name  he  thus  Anagrammatifed : 

ITTOAEMAIOZ. 

'awo  (UeXito?,  Made  of  hony. 
And  upon  Arfinoe,  his  wife,  thus  : 

AP2IN0H. 

"Epa;  »e»,  Juno's  violet. 

Afterward,  as  appeareth  by  Euftachius,  there  were 
fome  Greeks  difported  themfelves  herein,  as  he 
which  turned  Atlas  for  his  heavy  burthen  in  fup- 
porting  Heaven,  to  Talas,  that  is,  wretched;  Arete, 
Vertue,  into  Erate,  that  is,  lovely;  Ilaros,  merry, 
into  Liaros,  that  is,  warm.  But  in  late  years,  when 
Learning  revived  under  Francis  the  Firft  in  France, 
the  French  began  to  diftill  their  wits  herein,  for  there 
was  made  for  him : 

Francis  de  Valoys. 
De  facon  fuis  royal. 

For  his  Son: 

Henry  de  Valoys. 
Royes  de  nulhay, 

For  Charles  of  Borbon,  the  Prince  of  Conde  : 

Borbonius. 
Orbi  bonus. 

For  the  late  Queen  of  Scotland,  his  Majefties 

Mother, 

Maria  Ste-uarta. 
Veritas  armata. 
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Her  unhappy  fate,  by  deprivation  from  her  King- 
dom, and  violent  death,  was  exprefled  in  this;  but 
after  her  death: 

Maria  Ste<varda  Scot  or  um  Regina. 
Trufa  vi  regnis,  morte  amara  cado. 

And  that  Greek  one,  which  is  moft  excellent,  of 
the  facred  name  of  our  fweet  Saviour  Jefus,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  53  of  Es.  "  He  is  brought  as  a 
fheep  to  the  flaughter,"  thus: 

IH20T2. 

ir,  °H  012,  that  is,  Thou  art  that  fheep. 

The  Italians,  who  now  admire  them,  began  not 
30  years  fince  to  ufe  them,  as  the  Bifhop  of  Grafla 
a  profefTour  herein  teftifieth. 

In  England  I  know  fome,  who  40  years  fince  have 
beftowed  fome  idle  hours  herein  with  good  fuccefs; 
albeitour  Englifh  names,  running  rough  with  cragged 
confonants,  are  not  fo  fmooth  and  eafie  for  tranipo- 
fition  as  the  French  and  Italian.  Yet  I  will  fet 
down  fome  which  I  have  happened  upon,  framed 
out  of  the  names  of  divers  great  perfonages,  and 
others,  in  moft  of  the  which  the  fence  may  feem 
appliable  to  their  good  parts. 

To  begin  with  his  moft  excellent  Majefty  our 
dread  Soveraign  was  made  this,  declaring  his  un- 
doubted rightful  claim  to  the  Monarchy  of  Britain, 
as  the  fuccefTour  of  the  valorous  King  Arthur: 

Charles  James  Steuart, 
Claims  Arthur's  feat. 

As  this,  alfo  truly  verified  in  his  perfon : 

Jacobus  Sextus  Stuartus. 
Vita  caftus,  ex  fe  robuftus. 

This  likewife,  made  by  D.  Gwin: 

Jacobus  Rex  Britannorum. 
Arx  bonis  ubi  numa  re&or. 
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The  happinefs  of  our  gracious  Queen  Anne,  his 
wife,  by  her  iflue,  was  prophefied  in  this : 

Anna  Britannoru?n  Regina. 
In  Anna  resrnantium  arbor. 

For  their  graceful  iflue  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth, and  her  hufband'the  Count  Palatine,  were 
made  thefe  by  the  faid  D.  Gwin : 

Carolus  Dux  Eboracenfis. 
En  rofa  lux  et  decus  orbis. 

Carolus  Eborum  &  Albania  Dux. 
Rubenti  rofae  cum  alba  lux  a  Deo. 

Carolus  Stuartus  Princeps. 
Tun1  proles  luccemira  patri  ? 

Carolus  Stuartus  Princeps. 
Propter  jus  clarus,  fanftus. 

Elifabetha  Stuarta. 
Salutaris,  et  beata. 

Fredericus  Princeps  Palatinus. 
Infkle  pura  pars  lceptris  lucens. 

Fredericus  Comes  Palatinus. 
Sponfa  electa  fruimur,  dices. 

Fredericus  Eletlor  Palatinus. 
Ille  frui  fponfa  recle  dicatur. 

For  our  late  Queen  of  moft  happy  memory,  to 
whofe  gracious  government  under  God,  we  owe 
much  happinefs,  I  have  found  the  letters  of  Eliza- 
betha  Regina  tranfpofed  to  fignifie  that  happinefs, 
as  fpeaking  unto  her  in  this  fence  : — O  England's 
Soveraign,  thou  haft  made  us  happy:  thus — 

Elizabet/ia  Regina. 
Anglia  hera,  beafti. 

And  whereas  the  French  compare  Anagrams  by 
themfelves  to  gems,  but  when  they  are  caft  into  a 
diftich  or  Epigram,  to  gems  enchafed  in  enameled 
gold:  This  diftich  was  then  made  thereon  with  a 
moft  humble  and  dutiful  wifh: 
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Nos  Anglos  radiis  hera  noftra  beata  beafti, 
Sis  liera  noftra  folo,  fis  Dea  l'era  polo." 

The  fame  bleflednefs  of  her  Majefty  to  England's 
unfpeakable  good,  and  her  joyful  raign,  were  noted 
thus  out  of 

Elifabetha  regina. 

Anglian  eris  beata. 

Eia,  lasta  regnabis. 

Carolus  Utenhovius,  my  good  friend,  made  this  40 
years  fince  in  Greek,  when  he  attended  here  upon 
Monfieur  Foix,  Ambafladour  from  the  French  King : 

ZAQEH   BA2IAEIH2   AIBA2. 

that  is,  The  divine  dew  of  her  Kingdom. 
Likewife  out  of  the  Greek  was  this: 

HAI2ABE0A. 
©EA  BAZIAH. 

that  is,  a  Goddefs  Queen. 

Her  moft  mild  Government  of  her  fubje&s,  and 
Lyon-like  courage  againft  her  Spanifh  enemies,  was 
thus  declared  out  of 

Elifabetha  Regina  Anglits? 
Anglis  agna,  Hiberiae  lea. 

Whereas  fhe  was  a  Sweep-net  for  the  Spanifh 

fhips,  which  (as  the  Athenians  faid  of  their  fortunate 

Timothy)  happily  fell  into  her  net:  this  was  made  by 

tranfpofing  of 

Elifabetha  Regina  Anglian. 
Genti  Hiberae 
Ilia  l'agena. 

In  refpecl  of  her  great  wars  exploited  againft  that 

mighty  Monarch,  this  was  wrought  out  of 

Elifabetha  Anglorum  Regina. 
Magna  bella  tu  heroina  geris. 

The  good  government  of  her  Majefty  was  thus 
noted  under  the  nameof  the  flourifhing  MufeThalia : 
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Elifabetka  Regina. 
Bene  thalia  res;is. 

In  this  following  was  comprifed  the  wifh  then  of 
all  true  Englifh: 

Elifabetka  Regina  Anglorum. 
Gloria  regni  ialva  manebit. 

Have  now  fome  framed  upon  the  names  of  divers 
honourable  perfonages  and  others,  lovers,  I  hope,  of 
good  letters;  neither  let  any  conceive  offenfively,  if 
they  are  not  here  remembred:  I  have  imparted  all 
that  came  to  my  hands. 

Out  of  the  name  of  the  late  right  reverend  the 
Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  mirror  of  Pre- 
lates in  our  days,  was  found  this,  in  relpedl  of  his 
mild  proceedings: 

"Joannes  Whitegijtius. 
Non  vi  egit,  favit  ihefus. 

For  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Ellefmer: 

Thomas  Egerton. 
Geftat  honorem. 

"  Oris  honore  viget,  Ut  mentis  geftat  honorem 
Juris  Egertonus,  dignus  honore  coli.1'1 

For  the  late  Lord  Treafurer,  a  moft  prudent  and 
honourable  Councellour  to  two  mighty  Princes: 

Gulielmus  Cecilius  Baro  Burgho. 
Vig-ili  cum  labore  illuces  reeibus. 


"  Regibus  illuces  vigili  Gulielme  labore, 
Nam  clare  fulget  lux  tua  luce  Dei." 

For  the  Earl  of  Notingham,  Lord  Admiral: 

Carolus  Howard. 
Charus  arduo  leo. 

For  the  Earl  of  Northumberland: 

Henricus  Percius. 
Hie  pure  fincerus. 
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Upon  which,  with  relation  to  the  Crefcent  or 
filver  Moon,  his  Cognifance  was  framed  this: 

(i  percjus  «  hie  pure  fincerus,'  Percia  Luna 
Candida  tota  micat,  pallet  at  ilia  polo." 

This  was  made  as  a  wifh,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  that  his  name  and  Talbot  may  be  as  terrible 
to  the  French  as  it  was  when  the  French  fo  feared 
his  progenitour  John,  Lord  Talbot,  flrft  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  of  that  family: 

Gilbertus  Talbottius. 
Gallos  tu  tibi  turbes. 

"  Ut  proavi  proavus,  fie  '  Gallos  tu  tibi  turbes,' 
Sic  Galli  timeant  teque  tuumque  canem." 

This  was,  by  tranfpofition  Anagrammatical, 
framed  out  of  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  : 

Ed-war dus  Somerfet. 
Moderatus,  fed  Verus. 

This  out  of  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  : 

Rogerus  Maners. 
Amor  refurgens. 

Out  of  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in 
refpe6t  of  his  Sea  fervice  then,  alluding  to  his  fiery 
Dragon  the  Creaff.  of  his  family  : 

Georgius  Clifordius  Cumberlandius. 
Doridis  regno  clarus  cum  vi  fulgebis. 
"  In  Doridis  regno  clarus  fulgebis,  &  undis, 
Cum  vi  viclor  erit  flammeus  ille  Draco." 

Out  of  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  SufTex  : 

Robert  us  Ratclifius. 
Sicut  ranis  florebit. 

For  the  Earl  of  Suthampton  : 

Henricus  Wriothejleius. 
Heroicus,  Laetus,  vi  virens. 
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For  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord  Montjoy  : 

Carolus  Blountus. 
Bonus,  ut  fbl  clams. 
"  Tu  bonus  ut  fbl  clarus,  Nil  clarius  illo 
Ccelo,  te  melior  Carole  nemo  iblo." 

Out  of  the  name  of  the  late  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
Vicount  Cranborn,  and  L.  Cecil,  whom,  as  his  ho- 
nourable father  and  the  whole  family,  I  cannot  in 
duty  name,  without  honour,  was  made  thus  : 

Robertus  Cec'ilius. 
Tu  orbi  relucefcis. 
Sic  tu  iub  rore  cceli. 

With  this  Diftich  : 

"  Orbe  relucefcis,  cceli  fub  rore  virefcens; 
Quern  Deus  irradiat  lumine,  rore  lavat." 

This  tranfpofe  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Lumley  doth  feem  prophetically  to  promife 
many  years  unto  that  worthy  and  good  old  man: 

"Joannes  Lumleius. 
Annos  Mille  vives. 

Out  of  the  name  of  the  late  Lord  Hunfdon,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  his  Creaft  the  white  Swan,  was 
this  Anagram  and  Diftich  thereon  compofed  : 

Gecrgius  Carius  Hunefdonius. 
Hujus  in  fuos  candor  egregius. 
"  Hunidonii  egre= ius  refplendet  peilore  candor, 
Hujus  ut  in  cygno  nil  niii  candor  inerr." 

For  the  Lord  Compton,  in  refpecl  of  his  honour- 
able parentage  and  generous  fpirit,  comparable  with 
the  beft  : 

Gulielmus  Comptonius. 
Illius  genius  cum  optimo. 

In  fingle  Surnames  there  have  been  found  out 
for  the  late  Earl  of  EfTex,whofefurnameis  D'eureux: 

Vere  dux. 
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This  alfo  was  caft  into  this  Diftich,  fince  he  Co 
valoroufly  took  Gades,  now  called  Cales,  in  Spain,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  it,  when  it  was  accounted  fo  honour- 
able to  Hercules  to  have  feen  it  once : 

"  Vere  Dux  DVuieux,  &  verior  Hercule;    Gades 
Nam  femel  hie  vidit,  vicit  at  ille  fimul." 

For  the  worthy  and  compleat  Knight  Sir  Fulk 
Grevil,  who  excelleth  in  ftately  Heroical  verfe, 
in  Grevilius,  Vergilius,  in  Vernon,  Renoun,  &c. 
But  here  it  is  time  to  ftay,  for  fome  of  the  fowr 
iort  begin  to  laugh  at  thefe,  when  as  yet  they 
have  no  better  infight  in  Anagrams  than  wife  Sieur 
Gaulard,  who  when  he  heard  a  Gentleman  report 
that  he  was  at  a  fupper  where  they  had  not  only 
good  company  and  good  chear,  but  alfo  favoury 
Fpigrams  and  fine  Anagrams,  he,  returning  home, 
rated  and  belowted  his  Cook  as  an  ignorant  fcullion 
that  never  dreffed  or  ferved  up  to  him  either  Epi- 
grams or  Anagrams.  And  as  for  thefe  fowr  furlings, 
they  are  to  be  commended  to  Sieur  Gaulard,  and 
he  with  them  joyntly  to  their  Cooks  and  kitchin- 
ftuff.1 


Money. 


T  is  a  received  opinion  that  in  moft  an- 
cient ages  there  was  only  bartery  or 
change  of  wares  and  commodities  amongft 
moft  nations.  As  in  Homer,  Glaucus' 
golden  armour  was  valued  at  one  hundred  cows,  and 
JJiomedes'  at  ten.    Afterward,  in  commutative  Juf- 


1  A  felection  of  Anagrams  will  be  found  in  my  "  Eng. 
Sum."  vol.  ii. 
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tice  it  was  thought  moft  neceflary  to  have  a  com- 
mon meafure  and  valuation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
equality  and  inequality  of  wares,  which  was  in- 
vented firft,  as  the  Jews  gather  out  of  Jofephus,  in 
the  time  of  Cain.  Certainly,  it  was  in  ufe  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  as  appeareth  both  by  the  400 
Sheckles  he  payed  for  a  place  of  burial,  Genes.  23, 
and  the  money  which  Jofeph's  brethren  carried 
into  iEgypt,  Genes.  42. 

The  Greeks  refer  the  invention  of  it  to  Hermo- 
dice,  the  wife  wife  of  the  foolifh  afle-eared  Midas, 
as  the  Latines  to  Janus.  This  common  meafure 
or  mean  to  reduce  wares  to  an  equality  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Nomifma,  not  from  King  Numa,  but 
of  Nomos,  becaufe  it  was  ordained  by  law ;  by 
the  Latines  Pecunia,  either  for  that  all  their  wealth 
in  elder  times  confifted  in  cattel,  as  now  among  the 
Jriih,  or  that  their  firft  coyn  (as  Pliny  will)  was 
ftamped  with  a  Cow  (although  in  a  general  fignifi- 
cation  Pecunia  comprifed  all  goods,  moveable  and 
immoveable).  It  was  alfo  by  them  called  Moneta 
in  a  more  reftri£t  fignification,  a  Monendo,(as  Suidas 
faith)  becaufe  when  the  Romans  flood  in  need  of 
money,  Juno  admonifhed  them  to  ufe  juftice,  and 
there  mould  be  no  want  of  money :  the  efte6f. 
whereof  when  they  found,  fhe  was  furnamed  Juno 
Moneta,  and  money  was  coyned  in  her  Temple. 
And  albeit  money  had  no  temple  eredted  to  it  at 
Rome  for  a  long  time,  yet  it  was  as  much  honoured 
as  either  Peace,  Faith,  Victory,  Vertue  ;  or  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Juvenal: 

"  Et  fi  funefta  pecunia  templo 
Nondum  habitat,  nullas  nummorum  ereximus  aras, 
Ut  colitur  Pax,  atque  Fides,  Vi&oria,  Virtus,"  &c. 

Auguft.  de       £>ut  afterward,  when  as  all  God's  gifts  were  by 

Civit  Dei  o  y 

ub.  4.     '  Pagans  made  Gods  and  GoddefTes,  Money  was  alfo 
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enfhnned  by  the  name  of  Dea  Pecunia,  in  the  figure 
of  a  woman  holding  a  pair  of  ballances  in  one  hand 
and  Cornucopia  in  another:  unto  whom  I  doubt 
not  but  as  many  commit  Idolatry  now  as  then  ; 
when  as  the  Greek  proverb  will  be  always  verified, 
Chremata,  Chremata  Aner,  Money,  Money  is  the 
man,  yea,  and  the  fifth  Element.     And  as  he  faith  : 

"  Uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  &  amicos, 
Et  genus  &  formam  Regina  Pecunia  donat." 

From  the  Latin  word  Moneta  came  the  old  word 
among  our  Englifh-Saxon  Anceftours  Munet,  which 
we  now  call  Money,  as  the  Germans  Muntz,  the 
French  Monoies,  the  Italians  Moneta,  and  the  Spa- 
niards Moneda.  Which,  as  Civilians  note,  muft 
confift  of  matter,  form,  weight,  and  value  :  for  the 
matter,  copper,  is  thought  to  have  been  firft  coyned ; 
afterward  filver,  for  the  cleannefs,  beauty,  fweet- 
nefs,  and  brightnefs  ;  and  laftly  gold,  as  more  clean, 
more  beautiful,  more  fweet,  more  bright,  more  rare, 
more  pliable  and  portable,  apteft  to  receive  form, 
and  divifible  without  lofs,  never  wafted  by  fire, 
but  more  purified,  not  leflened  by  occupying,  ruft 
or  fcurf ;  abiding  fretting,  and  liquors  of  Salt  and 
Vinegar  without  dammage ;  and  may  be  drawn 
without  wooll,  as  if  it  were  wooll.  So  that  thefe 
two  metals  have  been  chofen  amongft  all  civil  na- 
tions, as  by  the  common  confent,  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  exchange  and  meafure  of  all  things.  Albeit 
other  matter  hath  been  ufed  for  money,  as  among 
the  ancient  Britains,  befides  brafs,  and  iron  rings,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  iron  plates  reduced  to  certain  weight ; 
and  among  the  Lacedemonians  iron  lingets  quenched 
with  vineger,  that  they  may  ferve  to  no  other  ufe  ; 
and  now  the  Indians  have  their  Cacoas  in  fome  parts, 
and  fhells  in  other,  to  ferve  for  money.   There  alfo 
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hath  been  ftamped  money  of  leather,  as  appeareth 
by  Seneca,  who  mentioned  that  there  was  in  ancient 
time  Coriiim  forma  publica  percuffiim :  and  alfo  that 
Frederick  the  Second,  when  he  befieged  Millan, 
tramped  leather  for  currant.  And  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  in  the  confufed  ftate  of  the  Barons'  War, 
the  like  was  ufed  in  England,  yet  I  never  faw  any 
of  them.  But  we  have  feen  money  made  by  the 
Hollanders  of  paftbord,  anno  1574. 

As  for  form,  becaufe  I  haften  home,  it  were  im- 
pertinent to  note  here  how  the  Jews,  albeit  they 
detefted  Images,  yet  they  imprinted  upon  their 
{heckle  on  the  one  fide  the  Gold  pot  which  had  the 
Manna,  with  this  infcription  in  Hebrew — Siclus  If- 
raelis,  /.  e.  Sydus  Ifraelis;  and  on  the  other  fide  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  with  buds  and  bloflbms,  and  Hieru- 
falem  San£ta.  Or  how  the  Dardanians  ftamped  in 
their  coyns  two  Cocks  fighting;  Alexander  his  Horfe 
Bucephalus j  the  Athenians  an  Owle  or  an  Oxe, 
from  whence  came  the  Proverb  againft  bribing 
Lawyers,  Bos  in  Lingua.  They  of  iEgina  a  Snayl, 
whereof  alfo  rofe  another  Proverb,  "Virtutem  & 
Sapientiam  vincunt  teftudines,"  for  that  money 
goeth  beyond  both  valour  and  wifdom. 

As  for  the  Romans,  as  they  did  fet  down  the 
Image  and  Infcription  of  the  Conful  while  the  Com- 
monwealth flourifhed,  afterward  of  the  Emperour 
on  the  one  fide,  fo  they  changed  the  reverfe  always 
upon  new  events  or  exploits  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  that  the  great  ounce  Medalls  both  of  brafs  and 
gold  were  ftamped  for  honour,  and  to  continue  the 
memory  of  Princes  :  neverthelefs  they  were  currant 
as  well  as  the  fmalleft.  And  this  manner  of  ftamp- 
ing  the  Prince's  image  upon  coyns  was  continued 
amongft  all  civil  nations  ;  only  the  Turks  and  other 
Mahumetans  in  deteftation  of  Images  infcribed  the 
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Prince's  name  and  year  of  the  tranfmigration  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet,  which  happened  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  622. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  this  Ifle  the 
Britains  imitated  them;  for  they  coyned  both  gold 
and  copper,  and  yet  there  are  extant  fome  of  Cuno- 
belin,  King  of  Effex  and  Middlefex,  with  a  beardlefs 
image  infcribed  Cunobelin,  and  in  the  reverfe,  fome 
with  an  Horfe;  fome  with  a  Coyner  and  Tafcio; 
fome  with  two  heads  conjoyned  and  Cuno,  and  in 
the  reverfe  either  an  Hog  under  a  tree  with  Camu, 
or  one  ear  of  corn  with  Camu,  to  note  as  it  feemeth 
Camalodunum,  as  they  then  called  it,  now  Maldon, 
which  was  the  principal  feat  of  the  Kingdome. 
There  are  likewife  fome  to  be  feen  of  that  famous 
Brunducia,  which  only  I  hear  of,  but  hitherto  have 
not  feen. 

When  the  Romans  had  extinguifhed  the  Kings 
here  they  fuppreffed  the  Britifh  coyns,  and  brought 
in  their  own  as  a  proof  of  their  conquefr,  which 
were  currant  here  from  the  time  of  Claudius  unto 
Valentinian  the  younger,  the  l'pace  of  fome  500years. 
And  whereas  all  the  money  for  this  part  of  the  world 
was  coyned  a  long  time,  either  at  Rome,  Lyons,  or 
Trier,  Conftantine  as  it  feemed  erected  a  Mynt  at  Mint  at 
London;  for  we  have  feen  copper  coyn  of  his  with  in0,'nQe0" 
P.  Lond.  S.  implying  Pecunia  Londini  fignata:  and  ' 
there  was  an  Officer  as  Treafurer  of  this  Mynt  at 
London  called  Praepofitus  Thefaurorum  Auguften- 
fium;  For  London  was  called  Augufta  in  the  de- 
clining ftate  of  the  Empire.  Of  thefe  Roman  coyns 
great  plenty  have  been  found,  and  dayly  are  found, 
which  were  hid  (as  the  Saxon  Cronicle  faith)  when 
Maximus  carried  fo  many  Britains  into  France  with 
him,  and  at  divers  other  times  overcovered  in  the 


time. 
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ground  in  the  fuddain  ruinating  of  Towns  by  the 
Saxons  and  others. 

After  the  Romans  had  given  over  the  poffeffion  of 
this  Realm,  it  feemeth  probable  that  their  coyn  was 
ftill  currant  here  a  long  time;  for  there  never  as  yet, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  have  been  any  coyns  found 
of  Vortiger,  Vortimer,  Aurelius,  Ambrofius,  Arthur, 
and  others  which  lived  in  thofe  times.  As  for  the 
Britains  or  Welfh,  whatfoever  Jura  Majeftatis  their 
Princes  had,  I  cannot  underftand  that  they  ever  had 
any  coyn  of  their  own,  for  no  learned  of  that  Nation 
have  at  any  time  feen  any  found  in  Wales  or  elfe- 
where.  The  moft  ancient  Englifh  coyn  which 
hitherto  hath  come  to  my  fight,  was  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  the  firft  Chriftian  King  of  our  Englifh 
Nation,  and  in  that  Age  and  fucceeding  times  all 

Pence.  Mony-accounts  paffed  by  the  names  of  Pence,  Shil- 
lings, Pounds  and  Mancufes.  Pence  feemeth  to  be 
borrowed  from  their  Latine  word  Pecunia,  or  rather 
from  Pendo,  for  the  juft  weight  thereof,  which 
weighed  about  three  pennies  of  our  money,  and 
were  rudely  ftamped  with  the  King's  Image  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  Mint-mafter's  on  the  other,  or  elfe 
the  name  of  the  City  where  they  were  coyned. 
Five  of  thefe  pence  made  their  milling,  which  they 

shining,  called  fcilling,  probably  from  fcilingus,  which  the 
Romans  ufed  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  L.21 
parag.  filium;  and  forty  eight  of  the  fallings  made 

pound,  their  pound,  and  400  of  thefe  pounds  were  a  legacy 
for  a  King's  daughter,  as  appeareth  by  the  laft  Will 
and  Teftament  of  King  Alfred.  By  thefe  names  they 
tranflated  all  fumms  of  money  in  their  old  Englifh 
Teftament,  as  Talents,  by  Pundes;  the  thirty  filver 
pieces,  Judas's  price  of  treafon,  by  thirtig  fcill'inga  ; 
tribute  money  by  Penining;  the  farthing  and  mite 
by  Feortling.     Only  the  Stater  found  in  the  fifh's 
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mouth  by  Weeg,  which  we  now  tranflate  a  piece  of  weeg. 
20  pence.    But  they  had  no  other  coyned  money  but 
penceonly,  the  reft  were  namesofnumbersorweights. 

Thirty  of  thefe  pence,  as  Alfric,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  Saxon  Grammar  notes,  made 
a  Mancus,  which  fome  think  to  be  all  one  with  a  Mancufe 
Mark,  for  that  Manca  and  Mancufa  is  tranflated  in 
ancient  Books  by  Marca.  And  Manca,  as  appeareth 
by  an  old  fragment,  was  quinta  pars  uncice.  They 
reckoned  thefe  Mancufe  or  Mancus,  both  in  gold 
and  filver:  For  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  680  ina, 
King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  we  read  in  Malmfbury, 
enforced  the  Kentifh  men  for  to  redeem  their  peace 
at  the  price  of  thirty  thoufand  Mancas  of  gold.  In 
the  notes  upon  King  Canutus  Laws  I  find  this  dif- 
ference, that  Mancufa  was  as  much  as  a  Mark  of 
filver;  and  Manca  was  a  fquare  piece  of  gold,  com- 
monly valued  at  thirty  pence. 

The  Danes  alfo  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  Money 
by  Ores,  per  Oras,  which  is  mentioned  in  Domes-  ores. 
day-book.  Whether  it  were  a  feveral  coyn,  or  a 
certain  fumm,  1  know  not,  but  I  collect  out  of  the 
Abbey-book  of  Burton  that  20  Oraewere  ratable  to 
two  Marks  of  filver.  I  may  alfo  fuppofe  that  the 
Sound  of  Denmarke,  where  Ships  pay  toll  for  paf 
fage,  called  Ore-found,  hath  the  denomination  from 
this  Ores.  In  Doomes-day-book  there  is  alfo  men- 
tion of  "  Libras  arfae,  penfatae,  ad  numerum,  &  de 
albo  Argento,"  which  implieth  in  my  opinion 
Moneys  tryed  for  their  allay  by  fire,  payed  by  weight, 
number,  and  in  bullion. 

Gold  they  had  alfo  which  was  not  of  their  own 
coyn,  but  Out-landifh;  which  they  called  in  Latine 
Bizantini,   as  coyned  at  Conftantinople,  fometime 
called  Bizantium,  and  not  at  Befanfon  in  Burgundy.   Bezants 
This  Coyn  is  not  now  known;  but  Dunftan,  Arch 
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bifhop  of  Canterbury,  (as  it  is  in  the  Authentical 
deed)purchafed  Hendon  in  Middlefex  of  King  Edgar 
to  Weftminfter,  for  200  Bizantines:  of  what  value 
they  were  was  utterly  forgotten  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Third;  for  whereas  the  Bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich was  condemned  to  pay  a  Bizantine  of  gold  to 
the  Abbot  of  Saint  Edmunds-bury,  for  encroaching 
upon  his  liberty  (as  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  the  Conquerour),  no  man  then  living 
could  tell  how  much  that  was,  fo  as  it  was  referred 
to  the  King  to  rate  how  much  he  mould  pay. 
Which  I  do  much  marvell  at,  when,  as  but  one 
jonviiie  hundred  years  before,  two  hundred  thoufand  Bizants 
in.fthe,    were  exacted  of  the  Soldan  for  the  redeeming  of 
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s.Lewis,  Saint  Lewis  of  r  ranee,  which  were  then  valued  at 
cap.  41.  ^^  hundred  thoufand  Lieurs.  The  name  continueth 
yet  in  the  blazon  of  Arms,  where  Plates  of  Gold 
are  called  Bezantes;  and  in  the  Court  of  England, 
where  a  great  piece  of  Gold  valued  at  fifteen  pound, 
which  the  King  offereth  upon  high  Feftival  days, 
is  yet  called  a  Bizantine :  which  anciently  was  a  piece 
of  Goldcoynedby  the  Emperoursof  Conftantinople; 
but  afterward  there  were  two  purpofely  made  for 
the  King  and  Queen  with  the  refemblance  of  the 
Trinity  inferibed,  "  In  honorem  fan6tae  Trinitatis," 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  Picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  "  In  honorem  fan£f,ae  Marias  Virginis :"  and  this 
was  ufed  till  the  firft  year  of  King  James,  who  upon 
juft  reafon  caufed  two  to  be  new  caft,  the  one  for 
himfelf,  having  on  the  one  fide  the  Picture  of  a  King 
kneeling  before  an  Altar,  with  four  Crowns  before 
him,  implying  his  four  Kingdoms,  and  in  the  Cir- 
cumfcription,  "Quidretribuam  Domino proomnibus 
quae  tribuit  mihi?"  on  the  other  fide  a  Lamb  lying 
by  a  Lion,  with  "Cor  contritum  &  humiliatum  non 
defpiciet  Deus."  And  in  another  for  the  Queen,  a 
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Crown  protected  by  a  Cherubin,  over  that  an  eye, 
and  "Deus"  in  a  cloud,  with  "  Teget  ala  fummus;" 
on  the  reverfe  a  Oueen  kneeling  before  an  Altar, 
with  this  circumfcription,  "Piis  precibus,  fervente 
fide,  humili  obfequio." 

But  to  our  purpofe.   Albeit  the  coyning  of  money 
is   an   efpecial   right  and   prerogative  of  Sovereign 
Majefty,  yet  our  ancient  Saxon  Kings  communicated 
it  to  their  fubjecl:s ;  for  there  was  in  every  good  Town   eiflliiC 
one  coyner,  but  at  London  eight;    at  Canterbury   J?^s*£; 
four  for  the  King,  two  for  the  Archbifhop,  one  for  Hjft-An- 
the  Abbot ;  at  Winchefter  fix;  at Rochefter  three;  two   script. 
at  Haftings;  fo  at  Hampton,  Excefter,  Shaftefbury,   j^'&coi. 
Lewis,1  and  Chichefter;  at  which  timefalfe  coyners  899-8- 
loft  their  hands  by  Law. 

The  Norman  Kings  continued  the  fame  form, 
coyning  only  pence  with  the  Prince's  Image  on  the 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  City 
where  it  was  coyned,  with  a  crofs  fo  deeply  im-  videHift. 
prefled  that  it  might  be  eafily  parted  and  broken  into  scrfpt!" 
two  halfs,  which  fo  broken  they  called  Half-pence,  £°'; 2377- 
and  if  into  four  parts,  they  called  them  fourthings, 
or  Farthings. 

Grievous  were  the  punifhments*  of  falfe  coyners  *  Ib.  coi. 
in  this  Age,  who  were  punifhed  by  putting  out  of  8?8  4>' 
eyes, cuttingoft  hands  andgenitals.  Great alfo  was  the   *54->7, 
diforder :  For  in  King  Stephen's  time  every  Earl  and   504.21, 
Baron  erected  his  Mvnt;  but  Henry  the  Second  fup-  1^'.%] 
preffed  them  all,  +  altered  the  coyn,  which  was  cor-  t  Matth. 
rupted  by  counterfeitours,  to  the  great  good  of  the  Tn.nu8o. 
Common-weale,  but  dammage  of  fome  private  men  : 
he  alfo  granted  liberty  of  coyning  to  certain  Cities 
and  Abbies,  allowing  them  one  ftaple  and  two  pun- 
cheons at  a  rate,  with  certain  reftri£l:ions.     In  the 

1  Lewes. 
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Hkfaiiit    time  of  his   fon,  King  Richard  the  Firft,  money 
cambden.  c°yned  in  the  Eaft  parts  of  Germany  began  to  be  of 
ficutper    efpecial  requeft  in  England  for  the  purity  thereof, 
um  v.  d.    and  was  called  Eafterling  money,  as  all  the  Inhabi- 
sonmeri    tants  of  thofe  parts  were   called  Eafterlings,   and 
™*f-     fhortly  after  fome  of  that  Country,  fkilful  in  Mint 
scnpt.  vo-  matters  and  allaies,  were  fent  for  into  this  Realm  to 
imgusiu-  bring  the  coyn  to  perfection;  which  fince  that  time 
pate"!"     was  ca'lea"  or"  them  Sterling,  for  Eafterling,  not  from 
sterling     Striveling  in  Scotland,  nor  from  a  Star,  which  fome 
™ney      dreamed  to  be  coyned  thereon ;  for  in  old  deeds  they 
are  always  called  Nummi  Efterlingi,  which  implyed 
as  much  as  good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  or 
Proba  Moneta  among  the  Civillins,  and  Monoy  de 
Roy  in  France.    Otho,  a  German,  was  the  principal 
among  thefe  Eafterlings,  and  in  old  Records  is  called 
OthoCuneator,who  grew  to  fuch  wealth  that  Thomas 
his  fon,  furnamed  Fitz-Othes,  married  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Bedford;  was  Lord  of 
Mendlefham  in  Suffolk,  and  held  in  fee  to  make  the 
coyning  ftamps  ferving  for  all  England :  which  office 
defcended  by  an  heir  general  to  the  Baron  Boute- 
tort,  from  whom  Ferrers  of  Tamworth,  Berklays  of 
Stoke,  Knivets  and  others  are  lineally  defcended. 

Neverthelefs  this  Eafterling  good  money  was  in  a 

fhort  time  fo  corrupted  and  clipped  by  Jews,  Italian 

Ufurers,   called   then   Corfini  (who  were  the   firft 

Chriftians  that  brought  in   ufury   among  us),  and 

Mat.  Paris  Flemings,  that  the  King  by  Proclamation  was  en- 

1247&     forced  to  call  in  the  old  money,  make  a  new  ftamp, 

I2"*8-       and  to  ereit  Exchanges  where  the  weight  of  old 

money  was  exchanged  for  new,  allowing  thirteen 

pence  for  every  pound,  to  the  great  dammage  of  the 

people,  who  beiide  their  travel,  charge,  and  long 

attendance  received  (as  my  Authour  faith)  of  the 

Bankers  fcant  twenty  fhiilings  for  thirty,  which  the 
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Earl  of  Cornwall  farmed  of  the  King,  referving  only 
the  third  part  for  the  King. 

King  Edward  the  Firft,  as  he  eftablifhed  the  mea-  82- 
fure  of  an  Ell  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  imitating 
therein  Carolus  Magnus,  fo  he  firft  eftablifhed  a  cer- 
tain ftandard  for  the  coyn  which  was  prefcribed  in 
this  manner  by  Gregory  Rockley,  Mayor  of  London,   3  e.  i. 
and  Mint-mafter,  if  I  do  not  mifconceive  it. 

"  A  pound  of  money  containeth  twelve  ounces ;  s°Ed-°f 
in  a  pound  there  ought  to  be  eleven  ounces,  two  ™unds 
Eafterlings  and  one  ferling,  and  the  other  allay. 
The  faid  pound  ought  to  weigh  twenty  fhillings  and 
three  pence  in  account.  So  that  no  pound  be  more 
than  twenty  fhillings  four  pence,  nor  lefs  than 
twenty  fhillings  two  pence  in  account  and  in  weight. 

"The  ounce  ought  to  weigh  twenty  pence,  and   M-Par's 

c  •  J  u    1/       -vr  l  referreth 

a  penny  twenty  four  grains  and  a  hair.      JNote  that  this  to 

eleven   ounces  two  pence  ferling  ought  to  be  of  fo  one! 

pure  filver  as  is  called  leaf  filver,  and  the  Minter  JD°^lf& 

muft  add  of  other  weight  feventeen  pence  half-penny  &  p°"- 

farthing,  if  the  filver  be  fo  pure."  Monetae. 

This  King  alfo  firft  coyned  the  penny,  half-penny,  retonfo 
and  farthing  round,  which  before  were  the  half  part, 

or  fourth  part  broken  of  the  penny.  Whereupon  the  ejufflem 

dfitrucn— 

Chronicles  verified  hereby  a  Prophecy  of  Merlin,  dis, vide 

u  Findetur  forma  commercii,  dimidium  rotundum  joh.'mlj. 

erit,"  and  thereupon  thefe  Rhimes  were  made  at  illdorf°' 
that  time. 

"  Edward  did  finite  round  penny,  half-penny,  farthing  5 

The  crofi  partes  the  bond  of  all  throughout  the  ring. 

The  King's  fide  was  his  head,  and  his  name  written ; 

The  crofs  fide,  what  City  it  was  in  coyned  and  fmitten. 

To  poor  man  to  prieft  the  penny  frafes  nothing, 

Men  give  God  aie  the  lead,  they  feaft  him  with  a  farthing. 

A  thoufand  two  hundred  fourfcore  years  and  moe 

On  this  money  men  wondred,  when  it  firft  began  to  go." 

The  fame  King  likewife  called  in  certain  coun- 


ribus  & 
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vide Hiii.  terfeit  pieces  coined  by  the  French,  called  Pollards, 
scnpt. col.  Crocars,  and  Rofaryes,  whereupon  was  then  made 
611.41,  &    this  Ecchoing  barbarous  Verfe: 

col.  2377.  ° 

6o'&  "  Laude  decoreris,  noftris  fterlinge  gereris, 

6  62  &  Crocar  es,  aefque  peris,  fugias,  as  rite  teneris." 

7  e.  1.  '  Money  fo  refined  was  by  ftealth  tranfported  and 

counterfeited,  and  forreign  coins  called  Mitres  Lyons 
imported  in  fuch  quantity  that  they  were  forbidden 
by  Proclamation,  and  280  Jews  executed  at  London 
for  clipping  the  King's  Coin.     Afterward  Crocars 

18  e.  i.  and  Pollards  were  decried  down  to  an  half-penny. 
Rofaries,  Stepings  and  Staldings  forbidden.  Black 
money  (what  that  was  I  know  not,  if  it  were  not  of 
Copper,  as  Maile  and  Black-maile)  was  forbidden 
by  King  Edward  IIL  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
and  Gaily  half-pence  brought  hither  by  the  Gallies 
of  Genoa,  who  had  great  trade  in  England,  was 
eftfoons  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth;  Sufkins  and  Dodkins1  by 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Blanks  by  King  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

About  the  year   1320  the  Kings  and  States  of 

cold.  Chriftendom  began  to  coin  Gold,  as  the  Emperours 
of  Almain,  the  French  King,  the  Duke  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  whofe  pieces  were  thereupon  called 
Ducats,  and  our  King  Edward  the  Third  imitating 
them,  firft  coined  Gold.  Why  they  fo  long  forbare 
to  coin  Gold,  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  were  of  igno- 
rance, for  I  think  it  proceeded  not  from  the  Law 
of  Juftinian  the  Emperour,  who  forbad  forreign 
Princes  to  coin  Gold. 

The  firft  Gold  that  King  Edw.  III.  coined  was 
in  the  year  1343,  and  the  pieces  were  called  Flo- 

1   Dodkin  or  Doitkin,  a  minute  coin,  valued  at  a  little  more 
than  half  a  farthing.     Both  it  and  Sujkin  were  Dutch  coins. 
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rences,becaufe  Florentineswerethe  coiners.  Shortly  vide 
after  he  coined  Nobles,  of  noble,  fair  and  fine  gold,  "^ 
the  penny  of  gold;  afterward  the  Rofe-Noble  then  Sc"P<- 
currant  for  fix  (hillings  eight-pence,  and  which  our  2584.26, 
Alchymifts  do  affirm  (as  an  unwritten  verity)  was  2678.60. 
made  by  projection  or  multiplication  Alchymical  of 
Raymund  Lully,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who 
would  prove  it  as  Alchymically,  befide  the  tradition 
of  the  Rabbies  in  that  faculty  by  the  infeription;  for 
as  upon  the  one  fide  there  is  the  King's  Image  in  a 
Ship,  to  notifie  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Seas,  with 
his  titles,  fo  upon  the  reverfe,  a  crofs  floury  with 
Lioneux,  inferibed,  u  Jefus  autem  tranfiens  per  me- 
dium eorum  ibat."  Which  they  profoundly  expound, 
as  Jefus  palFed  invifible  and  in  molt  fecret  manner 
by  the  middeft  of  Pharifees,  fo  that  gold  was  made 
by  invifible  and  fecret  art  amidft  the  ignorant.  But 
others  fay,  that  Text  was  the  only  Amulet  ufed  in 
that  credulous  warfaring  age  to  efcape  dangers  in 
battles.  This  King  coined  alfo  half  Nobles,  called 
then  the  half-penny  of  gold,  lefs  pieces  of  gold  of 
three  {hillings  four  pence,  and  fonie  of  twenty  pence, 
called  the  farthing  of  gold:  and  likewife  in  filver, 
Groats  and  half  groats,  by  the  advice  of  William 
Edingdon,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  then  Treafurer 
of  England. 

It  is  memorable  that  the  reverend  and  learned 
Cuthbert  Tunftall,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  obferved  in 
the  Gold  of  this  King,  that  it  came  neareft  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  As  that  four  Rofe-Nobles 
did  weigh  an  ounce,  and  were  equivalent  to  the 
Roman  Aurei  both  in  weight  and  finenefs,  and  fix 
Noble-Angels  made  an  ounce,  and  were  anfwerable 
in  all  points  tothe  old  Roman  Solidus  Aureus.  Like- 
wife,  in  filver  coins,  that  an  old  fterling  groat  was 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Denarius,  the  half  groat 
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to  the  Ouinarius,  and  the  old  fterling  penny  to  the 
Seftertius  Nummus;  and  Seftertium  in  the  Neuter 
gender  (a  thoufand  Seftertii)  to  five  pound  fterling, 
when  three  (hillings  four  pence  went  to  the  ounce; 
but  now  to  feven  pound  ten  (hillings,  according  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  account,  when  five  millings 
goeth  to  the  ounce. 

The  fucceeding  Kings  coined  Rofe-Nobles  and 
double  Rofe-Nobles,  the  Great  Sovereigns,  with  the 
faid  infcription,  "  Jefus  autem  tranfiens  per  medium 
eorumibat;"  and  half  Rofe-Nobles,  with  "  Domine 
ne  in  furore  arguas  me;"  and  half  Henry-Nobles 
with  the  fame,  and  K.  H.  VI.  when  he  was  crowned 
K.  of  France,  coined  the  Salut,  fo  (hortly  contracted 
for  the  Salutation,  having  on  the  one  fide  the  Angel 
faluting  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  one  holding  the  Arms 
of  England,  the  other  of  France,  with  the  King's 
Title.  On  the  reverfe  a  crofs  between  a  Flower  de 
luce  and  a  Lion  paflant,  with  "  Chriftus  vincit, 
Chriftus  regnat,  Chriftus  imperat."  The  George- 
Noble  had  S.  George,  with  "Tale  dicata  figno  mens 
fludtuare  nefcit."  The  Angels  had  "  Per  crucem 
tuam  falva  nos  Chrifte  Redemptor."  The  Sovereigns 
of  K.  Edw.  VI.  and  Q.  Elizabeth,  "Scutum  Fidei 
protegeteam."  The  Angels  of  Q.  Eliz.  "A  domino 
factum  eft  iftud,  &  eft  mirabile."  The  Crown  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  "Mundi  falusunica."  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  ftamped  a  fmall  coin  called  Dandyprats; 
and  firft,  as  I  read,  coined  (hillings,  whereas  before 
it  was  a  name  of  weight  rather  than  a  coin,  on  the 
reverfe  whereof,  as  of  fixpences,  groats  &c.  was 
written,  "Pofui  Deum  adjutorem  meum,"  as  upon 
leffer  pieces  of  our  Sovereign  "  Rofa  fine  fpina:" 
for  (he  firft  coyned  the  pieces  of  three  pence,  three 
half  pence,  and  three  farthings.     Upon  this  former 
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infcription  of  "  Pofui  Deum  adjutorem  meum"  a 
rude  Scholar  grounded  his  Apology  (when  he  was 
charged  to  have  gotten  a  Fellowfhip  in  a  Colledge 
indire6r.lv)  by  protefting  folemnly  by  his  faith  and 
honefty  that  he  came  in  only  by  "  Pofui  Deum  ad- 
jutorem meum."  And  no  marvel,  for  fome  are 
faid  to  have  higher  place  by  mediation  and  help  of 
Angels ! 

Thefe  coins  and  infcriptions  continued  until  King 
James  having  happily  attained  the  whole  Monarchy 
of  Great  Britain,  caufed  new  coins  to  be  made  of 
feveral  ftamps,  weights,  and  values,  to  be  currant  in 
his  Kingdoms,  that  is  to  fay,  one  piece  of  Gold  ot 
the  value  of  20s.  fterling,  called  the  Unite,  ftamped 
on  the  one  fide  with  his  picture  formerly  ufed  with 
this  ftile,  "Jacobus  Dei  Gra.  Mag.  Britanniae,  Fran. 
&  Hibern.  Rex,"  and  on  the  other  fide  his  Arms 
crowned,  with  this  word,  "  Faciam  eos  in  gentem 
unam."  One  other  gold  money  of  ten  millings  called 
the  Double  Crown,  and  one  of  five  millings  called 
the  Britain  Crown,  on  the  one  fide  with  his  Picture 
accuftomed,  and  his  ftile,  as  aforefaid;  and  on  the 
other  fide  his  Arms,  with  this  word,  "  Henricus 
Rofas,  Regna  Jacobus."  One  other  piece  of  four 
fhillings,  called  the  Thiftle  Crown,  having  on  the 
one  fide  a  Rofe  crowned,  and  his  title  "  Ja.  D.  Gra. 
Mag.  Br.  Fr.  &  Hiber.  Rex:"  and  on  the  other  fide 
a  Thiftle  Flower  crowned  with  this  word,  "Tueatur 
unita  Deus."  Alfo  pieces  of  two  fhillings  fix  pence, 
called  Half  Crowns,  with  his  Picture  accuftomed, 
and  this  word, "  Ja.  D.  Gr.  Rofa  fine  fpina:"  and  on 
the  other  fide  his  Arms,  and  this  word,  "  Tueatur 
unita  Deus."  And  for  filver  monies,  pieces  of  five 
fhillings  and  two  (hillings  fix  pence,  having  on  the 
one   fide  his   Picture  on   Horfeback,  and   his   ftile 
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aforefaid:  and  pieces  of  twelve  pence  and  fix  pence, 
having  his  Picture  formerly  ufed,  and  his  ftile:  and 
on  the  other  fide  his  Arms,  with  this  word,  "  Quae 
Deus  conjunxit,  nemo  feparet."  Alfo  pieces  of  two 
pence,  having  on  the  one  fide  a  Rofe  crowned,  and 
about  it,  "  Ja.  D.  Gr.  Rofa  fine  fpina:"  and  on  the 
other  fide  a  Thiftle  Flower  crowned,  and  about  it, 
"Tueatur  unita  Deus."  And  one  penny  having 
on  the  one  fide  a  Rofe,  and  about  it,  "Ja.  D.  Gr. 
Rofa  fine  fpina:"  and  on  the  other  fide  a  Thiftle 
Flower,  with  this  word,  "  Tueatur  unita  Deus." 
And  the  half-penny,  having  on  the  one  fide  a  Rofe, 
and  on  the  other  a  Thiftle  Flower. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  infinite  wealth 
left  by  his  prudent  and  fparing  Father,  and  fo  en- 
riched himfelf  by  the  fpoyls  of  Abbies,  by  Firft 
fruits,  Tenths,  exactions,  and  abfenties  in  Ireland, 
was  yet  fo  impoverifhed  by  his  pompous  profufion, 
that  in  his  later  dayes  he  firft  corrupted  the  rich  coin 
of  this  flourifhing  Kingdom  with  Copper,  to  his 
great  difhonour,  the  dammage  of  SucceiTburs, and  the 
people,  although  for  his  advantage  for  the  prefent. 
Upon  which  occafion,  that  we  may  infert  a  tale, 
when  we  purpofe  nothing  ferious  here,  Sir  John 
Rainsford  meeting  Parfon  Brocke,  the  principal  de- 
vifer  of  the  Copper  Coin,  threatned  him  to  break 
his  head,  for  that  he  had  made  his  Sovereign  Lord 
(the  moft  beautiful  Prince,  King  Henry)  with  a  red 
and  copper  nofe.  So  bafe  and  corrupted  with  copper 
were  his  moneys,  as  alfo  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
that  fome  of  them  which  was  then  called  Teftons, 
becaufe  the  King's  head  was  thereon  figured,  con- 
tained but  two  pence  farthing  in  filver,  and  other 
four  pence  half-penny.  But  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
thrice  happy  memory,  to  her  ever  Glorious  Renown, 
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confidering  in  the  beginning  of  her  Reign  by  the 
long  (utterance  of  that  bafe  and  copper  moneys,  not 
only  her  Crown,  Nobility,  and  Subjects  of  this  her 
Realm  to  be  daily  more  and  more  impoverifhed,  the 
ancient  and  fingular  honour  and  eftimation  which 
this  Realm  of  England  had  beyond  all  other  by 
plenty  of  moneys  of  Gold  and  Silver,  only  fine  and 
not  bafe,  was  hereby  decayed,  but  alfo  by  reafon  of 
thefe  faid  bafe  monies,  great  quantity  of  forged  and 
counterfeits  were  daily  made  and  brought  from  be- 
yond Seas,  for  the  which  the  ancient  fine  gold  and 
filver,  and  the  rich  Merchandize  of  this  Realm  was 
tranfported  and  daily  carried  out  of  the  fame,  to  the 
impoverifhing  thereof,  and  enriching  of  others;  And 
finally,  hereby  all  manner  of  prices  of  things  in  this 
Realm,  neceflary  for  fuflentation  of  the  people,  grew 
daily  exceflive,  to  the  lamentable  and  manifeft  hurt 
and  oppreflion  of  the  State,  efpecially  of  Penfioners, 
Souldiers,  and  all  hired  fervants,  and  other  mean 
people  that  live  by  any  kind  of  wages,  and  not  by 
rents  of  Lands,  or  trade  of  Merchandize.  She,  upon 
thefe  confiderations,  defirous  to  refine  the  coin,  not 
according  to  the  legal,  but  natural  eftimation  of  the 
mettal,  firft  marked  the  bafe  money,  fome  with  a 
Grey-hound,  other  with  a  Portcullices,  and  other 
with  a  Lion,  Harp,  Rofe,  or  Flower  de  Lys,  and 
after  a  time,  calling  them  to  her  Mint,  repayed  lb 
much  for  them  as  they  contained  in  pure  filver;  lb 
that  by  her  benefit  England  enjoyeth  as  fine  or  rather 
finer  fterling  filver  than  ever  it  was  in  this  Realm 
by  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  a  matter 
worth  marking  and  memory.  Verily  a  greater  matter 
than  either  King  Edward  the  Sixth  or  Queen  Mary 
durft  attempt.  Whatfoever  doth  remain  for  money, 
let  Money-mongers  fupply  when  they  will.     And  I 
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refer  to  Politicians  to  difpute  among  themfelves, 
whether  the  dearth  of  all  things,  which  raoft  com- 
plain of,  doth  proceed  from  plenty  of  Gold  and  Silver 
fince  the  late  difcoveries,  or  from  Monopolies  and 
combinations  of  Merchants  and  Craftfmen,  or  from 
tranfportation  of  Grain,  or  from  pleafure  of  great 
Perfonages,  which  do  moft  highly  rate  fuch  things 
as  they  moft  like,  or  excefs  in  private  perfons,  or  to 
all  thefe  conjoyntly.1 


Apparel.. 

iS^SO  doubt  but  after  the  creation  mankind 
went  firft  naked,  and  in  probability  might 
fo  have  continued.  For  that  as  nature 
had  armed  other  creatures  with  hair, 
briftles,  fhels,  and  fcales,  fo  alfo  man  with  fkin 
fufficient  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air.  For  in  this 
cold  Countrey  in  Severus'  time,  the  moft  Northern 
Britains  were  all  naked,  and  thereunto  ufe  had  fo 
hardened  them :  according  to  that  which  a  half 
naked  poor  beggar  anfwered  in  cold  weather  to  one 
warmly  clad  with  his  furs,  muffs,  and  fables  about 
his  neck,  marvailing  at  his  nakednefs:  I  as  much 


1  Had  The  Times  exifted  in  his  day,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mafter  Camden,  from  his  large  acquaintance  with  things  in 
general,  could  have  produced  a  very  able  "  money  article  "  in 
that  journal.  But  methinks  that,  could  he  have  forefeen  the 
exiftence  of  a  fcience  of  which  (as  to  England)  the  prefent 
chapter  was  in  all  probability  the  germ,  he  would  have  been 
highly  gratified.  I  mean,  of  coiirfe,  the  fcience — for  to  that 
dignity  it  has  arrived — of  Numifmatics. 
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marvail  how  you  can  abide  your  face  bare,  for  all 
my  body  is  made  of  the  fame  metal  that  your  face  is. 

But  a  bamful  fhamefaftnefs  in-bred  in  man,  and 
withal  a  natural  defire  of  decency,  and  neceffity  of 
coverture  in  extreme  weather,  firit  gave  occaiion  to 
invent  apparel,  and  afterward  pride,  playing  upon  con- 
ceited opinions  of  decency,  hath  infinitely  varied  the 
fame  in  matter,  form,  and  fafhion,  and  fo  now  doth 
and  will  continually. 

Lucretius,  the  ancient  Poet,  thought  that  gar- 
ments of  knit  work,  and  after  of  woven,  were  firft 
in  ufe  by  this  verfe : 

"  Nexilis  ante  fuit  veftis,  quam  textile  tegmen." 

As  that  iron  was  found  out  afterward,  without 
which  weaving  could  not  be  ufed.  But  others  think 
that  Beafts'  fkins  after  Adam's  leaves  was  man's  firft 
coverture.  Certainly  at  Caefar's  arrival,  fome  years 
before  Chrift's  Nativity,  the  Britains  in  the  South 
parts  of  this  our  Ifle,  were  attired  with  (kins,  and 
after  as  civility  grew  under  the  Romans,  they  ai- 
fumed  the  Roman  habit. 

The  Englifh  which  at  their  firff.  arrival  here  ufed 
long  Jacquets,were  (horn  all  the  head,  faving  about 
the  crown,  and  under  that  an  iron  ring.  After  they 
wore  loofe  and  large  white  garments,  with  broad 
guards  of  divers  colours  as  the  Lombards.  Some- 
what before  the  conqueft  they  were  all  gallant  with 
coats  to  the  mid-knee,  head  fhorn,  beard  fhaved, 
arms  laden  with  bracelets,  and  face  painted. 

Whofoever  will  enter  into  this  argument  fince 
the  conqueft,  his  pen  may  have  a  fpacious  walk;1 
but  I,  purpofing  to  be  brief,  will  omit  the  royal 
habits  of  Kings  at  their  Coronation,  the  mantle  of 

1  Although  colhime  has  not  yet  been  fo  Scientifically  itudied 
as  numifmatics,yet  this  "  Ipaciouswalk"  has  been  well  trodden, 

P 
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Saint  Edward,  the  Dalmatica  with  fleeves  (a  facer- 
dotal  garment),  their  hofe  and  fandals.  As  alfo  the 
honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  State,  Parlia- 
ment robes,  Chaperons  and  Caps  of  Eftate,  houp- 
lands,  which  fome  think  to  be  trains,  the  Surcoate, 
Mantle,  Hood,andColler  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
&c.  the  Ghimners,  Rochets,  Miters  of  Bifhops,  with 
the  Archbifhop's  Pall  bought  fo  dearly  at  Rome, 
and  yet  but  made  of  the  wool  of  white  lambs,  fed 
by  Saint  Agnes'  Nunnes,  and  led  about  Saint  Peter's 
Altar,  and  laid  upon  his  tomb.  Neither  will  I  fpealc 
of  the  Judges'  red  robes,  and  Coller  of  S  S.  which 
they  ufed  in  memory  of  S.  Simplicius,  a  fan  citified 
Lawyer  and  Senatour  of  Rome.1  I  omit,  I  fay,  all 
thefe  matters,  whereof  each  one  would  require  a 
whole  treatife,  and  will  briefly  note  what  I  have 
obferved  by  the  way  in  my  little  reading. 

Robert,  eldeft  fon  to  the  Conqueror,  ufed  Ihort 
hofe,  and  thereupon  was  by-named  Court-hofe,  and 
fhewed  firft  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  Englifh.  But 
how  flight  they  were  then  you  may  understand  by 
King  William  Rufus's  hole,  of  which  I  fhall  fpealc 
hereafter. 

in wie  King  Henry  the  firft  reprehended  much  the  im- 

modefty  of  apparel  in  his  days;  the  particulars  are 
not  fpecified,  but  the  wearing  of  long  hair,  with 
locks  and  Perukes,  he  abolilhed. 

King  Henry  the  fecond  brought  in  the  fhort 
Mantle,  and  thereof  had  the  by-name  of  Court- 

siik.        mantle.     And  in  this  time  the  ufe  of  filk,  I  mean 
Bombycina,  made  by  filk-worms,  was  brought  out 

1  The  collar  of  SS.  and  its  origin  have  been  largely  dif- 
cuffed,  particularly  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  a  few 
years  fince,  and  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  vols.  ii.  to  x.  (Firft 
Series).  After  all,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  this 
ornament  has  any  fpecific  meaning. 
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of  Greece  into  Sicilie,  and  then  into  other  parts  of 
Chriftendome.  For  Sericum,  which  was  a  doune 
kern  bed  ofF  from  trees  among  the  Seres  in  Ealr- 
India,  as  Byflus  was  a  plant  or  kind  of  filk  grafs,  as 
they  now  call  it,  were  unknown. 

There  was  alio  a  coftly  IrufF  at  thofe  times  here 
in  England,  called  in  Latine  Aurifrifium ;  what  it 
was  named  in  Engiifh  I  know  not,  neither  do 
imagine  it  Auriphrygiwn,  and  to  fignifie  embroydery 
with  gold,  as  Opera  Phrygla  were  embroideries. 
Whatsoever  it  was,  much  delired  it  was  by  the 
Popes,  and  highly  efteemed  in  Italy,  But  to  the 
purpofe. 

What  the  habits,  both  civil  and  military,  were  in 
the  time  of  King  John,  Henry  the  third,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  may  better  appear  by  their  monuments, 
old  glafs  windows,  and  ancient  Arras,  than  be  found 
in  writers  of  thofe  times.  As  alfo  the  robes  (which  claus 
the  Kings  then  allowed  to  each  Knight  when  he  ™™fy 
was  dubbed,)  of  Green  or  Burnet,  viz.  Tunicam  & 
pallium  cum  penulis  byffis,  as  they  fpake  in  that  age, 
and  appeareth  upon  record.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  fucceffive  time  and  Englifh  mutability- 
brought  in  continually  new  cuts,  as  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  third,  which  may  be  understood 
by  this  rhime  then  made  : 

"  Long  beards,  heartlefs, 
Painted  hoods,  witlefs, 
Gay  coats,  gracelefs, 
Makes  England  thriftlefs."' 

Many  Statutes  were  alfo  provided  in  that  behalf, 
and  the  hiitory  called  "  Eulogium"  proveth  no  lefs. 
"  The  Commons  (faith  he)  were  befotted  in  excels 
of  apparel,  in  wide  furcoats  reaching  to  their  loyns, 
fome  in  a  garment  reaching  to  their  heels,  clofe  be- 
fore and  ftrowting  out  on  the  fides,  fo  that  on  the 
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chron.     back  they  make  men  feem  women,  and  this  they 

M.s-'11     call  by  a  ridiculous  name,  Gown.   Their  hoods  are 

Bodi.(in-  little,  tied  under  the  chin,  and  buttoned  like  the 

dices"'    women's,  but   fet  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious 

canOP    ftones.  Their  lirripippes  reach  to  their  heels  all  jag- 

k.  84.     ged.     They  have  another  weed  of  filk  which  they 

&  154,  '  call  a  Paltock.  Theirhofeare  of  two  colours,  or  pied 

with  more,  which  with  lachets,  which  they  called 

Herlots,  they  tie   to   their    Paltocks,  without  any 

breeches.  Their  girdles  are  of  gold  and  filver,  fome 

worth  20  Marks:  their  fhoes  and  pattens  are  fnowted 

and  piked  more  than  a  finger  long  crooking  upwards, 

which  they  call  Crackows,'  refembling  the  Divel's 

claws,  which  were  faftned  to  the  knees  with  chains 

of  gold  and  filver.     And  thus  were  they  garmented 

which  (as  mv  Authour  faith)  were  Lyons  in  the 

Hall  and  Hares  in  the  Field."   The  Book  of  Wor- 

cefter  reporteth  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1369, 

they  began  to  ufe  caps  of  divers  colours,  efpecially 

red  with  coflly  lynings,  and  1372  they  firft  began 

to  wanton  it  in  a  new  round  curtal  weed  which  they 

called  a  Cloak,  and  in  Latine  Armilaufa,  as  only 

covering  the  moulders.     Here  you  may  fee  when 

Gowns,  Cloaks,  and  Caps  firft  came  in  ufe,  though 

doubtlefs  they  had  fome  fuch  like  attire  in  different 

names. 

How  ftrangely  they  were  attired  under  King 
Richard  the  Second,  the  good  perfon2  in  Chaucer 
fhall  tell  you.  "  Alas,  may  not  a  man  fee,  as  in  our 
days,  the  finful  coftly  array  of  cloathing,  and,  namely, 
in  too  much  fuperfluity  of  clothing,  fuch  that 
maketh  it  fo  dear,  to  the  harm  of  the  people,  not  only 


1  So  called,  lay  the  coftumirts,  from  the  city  of  Cracow,  in 
Poland,  from  whence  the  fafhion  came. 

2  See  the  "  Peribnes  Tale,"  edit.  Wright,  iii.  115,  et  feq. 
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the  coft  of  embroidering,  the  difguifed  endenting,  or 
barring,  ounding,  playting,  winding,  or  bending,  and 
femblable  wafte  of  cloth  in  vanity.  But  there  is  alfo 
the  coftly  furring  in  their  gowns,  (o  much  pounfing 
of  che'ell  to  make  holes,  fo  much  dagging  of  fheres 
forche,  with  the  fuperfluity  in  length  of  the  forefaid 
gowns,  trayling  in  the  dung,  and  in  the  mire,  on 
horfe  and  alfo  on  foot,  as  well  of  man  as  of  woman. 
That  all  that  trailing  is  verily  as  in  effect  wafted, 
confumed,  and  thredbare,  and  rotten  with  dung, 
rather  than  it  is  given  to  the  poor.  Upon  that  other 
fide,  to  fpealc  of  the  horrible  difordinate  fcantnefs  of 
cloathing,  as  been  thefe  cutted  flops,  or  hanfelinefs, 
that  through  their  fhortnefs  cover  not  the  fhameful 
members  of  man,  to  wicked  intent.  Alas,  fome  of 
them  fhew  the  bofs  of  their  fhape,  and  the  horrible 
fwoln  members  that  feemeth  like  the  malady  of 
Hernia,  in  the  wrapping  of  their  hofen,  and  alfo  the 
buttocks  of  him  fare,  as  it  were  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  fhe  ape  in  the  full  of  the  Moon.  And  moreover 
the  wretched  fwoln  members  that  they  fhew  through 
difguifing,  in  departing  of  their  hofen  in  white  and 
red,  feemeth  that  half  their  privy  members  were 
(lain.  And  if  fo  be  that  they  depart  their  hofen  in 
other  colours,  as  is  white  and  blew,  or  white  and 
black,  or  black  and  red,  and  fo  forfooth,  then 
feemeth,  as  by  variance  of  colour,  that  the  half  part 
of  their  privy  members  been  corrupt  by  the  fire  of 
S.  Anthony  or  by  canker  or  by  other  fuch  mifchance. 
Of  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttocks  it  is  full  horrible 
for  to  fee,*for  certes  in  that  part  of  their  body  there, 
as  they  purge  their  ftinking  ordure,  that  foul  part 
fhew  they  to  the  people,  proudly  in  defpight  of 
honefty,  which  honefty  Jefu  Chrift  and  his  friends 
obferved  to  fhew  in  their  life.  Now  as  to  the  out- 
ragious  array  of  women,  God  wot,  that  although  the 
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vifages  of  fome  of  them  feem  full  chaff  and  debo- 
naire,  yet  notifie  in  her  array  and  attire  licoroufnefs 
and  pride.  I  fay  not  that  honefty  in  cloathing  of 
man  or  woman  is  uncovenable,  but  certes  the  fuper- 
fluity  of  difordinate  quantity  of  cloathing  is  re- 
proveable." 

They  had  alfo  about  this  time  a  kind  of  Gown 
called  a  Git,  a  jacket  without  fleeves  called  a  Hake- 
ton,  a  loofe  jacket  like  an  Herald's  Coat  of  Armes 
called  a  Tabard,  a  fliort  gabbardin  called  a  Court- 
pie,  a  gorget  called  a  Chevefail,  for  as  yet  they 
ufed  no  bands  about  their  neck  ;  a  pouch  called  a 
Gifper.  And  Oueen  Anne,  wife  to  King  Richard 
the  fecond,  who  firft  taught  Enelifh  women  to  ride 
on  fide-fadles,  when  as  heretofore  they  rid  aftride, 
brought  in  high  head  attire  piked  with  horns,  and 
long  trained  gowns  for  women. 
ms  in        But  farther,  of  the  extravagancies  in  Apparel,  let 


Bodi.dn-  us  hearken  to  what  Thomas  Occlive,  who  lived  in 
clmuar.  King  Henry  the  fourth's  time,  in  a  Poem*  of  his 
Archiep.)   exprefleth  : — 

K.  78,  P.  r 

67,  b. 

Of  Pride ^  and  of  waj}  clothing  of  Lordis  ?nene, 
vjhich  is  a%ens  her  afate. 

j-,'  Ndir  an  old  pore  abyte  regneth  ofte 
v^k*   Great  vertew,  though  it  moftre  poorly : 


And  wher  as  grete  aray  is  up  on  loft, 
Vice  is  but  feldom  hit,  that  wele  wot  I: 
But  not  report  I  pray  the  inwardly 
That  freih  aray  y  general  deprave 
Thes  worthi  men  mow  full  weel  it  have. 

But  this  me  thynketh  an  abufion 

To  fene  one  walke  in  a  Robe  of  fcarlet, 

Twelve  yerdis  wide  with  pendaunt  flevis  doune 

On  the  ground,  and  the  furrur  therein  let 

Amounting  unto  xx.  1.  or  bett; 

And  zef  he  for  it  payd  hath  he  no  good 

LefFte  him  wherwith  to  by  himfelf  an  Hood. 
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For  thogh  he  gete  forth  among  the  prees 
And  overloolce  evere  poor  wight 
His  cofre  and  eke  his  purs  I  trow  be  peneles, 
He  hath  no  more  than  he  goth  yn  upright: 
For  Lond,  Rent  or  Cattell  he  may  go  lyght, 
The  weight  of  hem  (hall  not  fo  mych  peyfe 
As  doth  his  Gown;  Is  fuch  aray  to  preyfe  ? 

Nay  fothly  fone  it  is  all  mys  me  thynkith 
So  poor  a  wight  his  Lord  to  contrefett 
In  his  aray,  yn  my  conceyt  it  ftynkith  ; 
Certes  to  blame  bene  the  Lordis  grete, 
Zef  that  I  durft  fey  they  her  men  lete 
Vfurp  fuch  Lordly  apparayle 
It  is  not  worthy,  my  Child,  without  fayle. 

Some  a  farre  men  myght  Lords  knaw 

By  her  aray  from  other  folk  or  now, 

A  man  mail  ftodye  or  mufyn  now  a  long  throw 

Which  is  which;  O  Lords  it  fittes  to  zow 

Amend  this,  for  it  is  for  your  prow 

Zef  bytwen  zow  and  zour  men  no  difference 

Be  yn  aray  leffe  is  your  reverence. 

Alfo  ther  is  another  new  jett 

A  fowle  wait  of  cloth  and  exceffyf 

Ther  goth  no  lalfe  in  a  mannes  typett 

Than  of  brode  cloth  a  zerde  be  my  lyf, 

Me  thinkith  this  a  very  indultyf 

Vnto  the  Itelth  were  hem  of  hempen  lane 

For  itelth  is  medid  with  a  chekew  bane. 

Let  everie  Lord  his  awn  men  defende 
Such  gret  aray,  and  than  on  my  peryll 
This  land  within  a  while  foon  fhall  amend 
Now  in  Godd's  name  put  it  in  exile 
Hit  is  fynne  outrageous  and  vyle 
Lordis  of  ze  zour  aftate  and  honour 
Loven,  flemyth  this  vicious  errour. 

What  is  a  Lord  without  his  mene 
I  put  cafe  that  his  foes  him  affayle 
Sodenly  in  the  ftrete,  what  help  fhall  he 
Who's  fleves  encombrous  fo  fyde,  trayle, 
Do  to  hys  Lorde  he  may  hym  not  avaylc 
In  fuch  a  cafe  he  nys  but  a  woman 
He  may  not  ftand  hym  in  ftede  of  a  man. 
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Hys  Armes  two  have  right  y  now  to  done 
And  fumwhat  more  his  ileves  up  to  hold 
The  Tayllours  y  trowe  moto  her  affter  lone 
Shape  in  the  feld,  thei  mall  not  fliape  and  folde 
On  her  boord,  thogh  the  never  fo  fayn  wolde 
The  cloth  that  fliall  be  in  a  gown  wroght 
Take  an  hole  cloth  is  belt,  for  lafle  is  noght. 

The  Skynner  unto  the  felde  mote  alio, 
His  Houfe  in  London  is  lb  ftreyt  and  fours 
To  don  his  crafte,  fumtime  it  was  not  fo, 
O  Lords,  zeve  ze  unto  your  men  her  pars 
That  fo  don,  and  queynt  hem  bett  with  Mars 
God  of  Batell,  he  loveth  none  aray 
That  hurtith  manhood  at  preffe  or  alfay. 

Who  now  moft  may  bere  on  his  bak  at  ons 

Of  cloth  and  furrour  hath  a  frelh  renoun 

He  is  a  lufty  man  clepyd  for  the  nones 

But  Drapers,  and  eke  Skynners  in  the  town; 

For  fuch  folk  han  a  fpeciall  Orifon 

That  floriflied  is  with  curies  here  and  there, 

And  ny  fliall  till  they  be  payd  of  her  gere. 

In  days  old  whan  lmall  apparayll 

SufHled  unto  hy  aftate  or  mene 

Was  grete  howlholde  ftuffid  with  vitalle 

But  now  houlholds  be  fed  fears  and  lene 

For  al  the  good  that  men  may  repe  and  glene 

Wayfted  is  in  outrageous  aray 

So  that  houlholdis  man  ne  hold  may. 

Pride  hath  wele  levere  bere  an  hungry  maw 

To  bed,  than  lak  of  aray  outrage 

He  no  price  fettith  by  mefures  law 

Ne  takyth  of  hym  cloth,  mete,  ne  wage, 

Mefure  is  owt  of  lande  on  Pilgremage, 

But  I  fuppofe  flie  lhall  reftore  as  blyve 

For  verry  nede  wol  us  therto  dryve. 

There  may  no  Lord  take  up  no  new  gyfe 
But  that  a  knafe  fliall  the  fame  up  take 
Than  zef  Lordes  wolden  in  this  wifle 
For  to  do  fuch  gowns  for  hem  make 
As  men  in  old  time  undertake 
The  fame  get  wold  up,  be  take,  and  ufyd 
And  all  the  cofllew  owtragre  refufid. 
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Of  Lancailre  Duke  John,  whofe  faule  in  Heven 

I  fully  deme,  and  trull  iittith  full  hy, 

A  noble  Prince  I  may  allegge,  and  nevene 

Other  may  no  man  of  hym  teltifye 

I  never  faw  a  Lord  that  cowd  him  gye 

Rett  like  hys  allate,  for  knyghtly  proweffe 

Was  to  hym  girt,  O  God  his  faule  blefTe! 

Hys  gey  Garments  were  not  full  wide 

And  zet  thei  hym  bycam  wonder  wele 

Now  wold  God  the  waft  of  cloth,  and  pryde 

Were  now  I  put  in  exile  perpetuell 

For  the  good  and  proffet  univerfell 

And  Lordis  myght  helpp  al  this  if  they  wold 

The  old  get,  take,  and  it  forth  ufe  and  hold. 

Than  myght  fylver  walke  more  thyke 

Among  the  peple  than  yt  doth  now  ; 

There  wold  y  fayn  that  let  were  the  pryk 

Bott  for  my  felf  y  mall  do  wele  y  now 

But  fone  for  that  fuch  men  as  thow 

That  with  the  world  wreften  myght  have  plente 

Of  coyne  that  they  now  have  of  grett  fcarlete. 

Now  have  thes  Lordis  butt  litill  nede  of  Broes 

To  fwepe  away  the  fyth  owt  of  the  llrete 

Sithyn  fide  flevys  of  penyles  Gromes 

Will  it  up  lyk,  be  yt  dry  or  wete. 

O  England,  ftond  right  up  on  thi  fete 

So  fowle  a  waft  in  fo  fymple  degre 

Banyfhe  fone,  or  fore  it  fhall  repent  thee. 

If  a  wight  vertuous  but  narow  clothed 
To  Lordis  Courtes  now  a  dayes  goo, 
His  cumpeny  is  to  myck  folk  lothed 
Men  paflyn  by  hym  both  to  and  froo 
And  fcorn  hym,  for  he  ys  arayed  foo 
To  her  conceyte  there  ys  no  wight  vertuous 
But  he  whos  aray  is  outrageous. 

But  he  that  flatre  can,  or  ben  a  Bawde, 
And  by  the  tweyn  frefh  aray  him  gete 
Holdyn  it  is  to  hym  honour  and  lawde, 
Trouth  and  clennefs  mull  en  men  forzete 
In  Lordis  Courts  for  thei  hertes  frete 
They  hyndren  folke,  ry  upon  tonges  witrew 
They  difplefaunce  in  Lordis  courtes  brew. 
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Lo  Tone  myn  this  Tale  is  at  an  end 
Now,  good  Ion,  have  of  me  no  difdeyn 
Thogh  I  be  old  and  myn  aray  unhende 
For  many  a  zong  man  wote  I  weel  certen 
OrTcorage  is  fo  prowde  and  Co  hawteyn 
That  to  the  poor  and  old  man's  Do£tiine, 
Full  l'eld  hym  deymeth  or  encline. 

And  not  many  years  after  foolifh  pride  fo  de- 
fcended  to  the  foot,  that  it  was  proclaimed  that  no 
man  mould  have  his  fhoes  broader  at  the  toes  than 
fix  inches  :  and  women  bummed  themfelves  with 
foxes'  tails  under  their  garments,  as  they  now  do 
with  French  farthingalies,  and  men  with  abfurd 
fhort  garments,  infomuch  as  it  was  enacted,  in  22 
E.  4,  chap  I,  that  no  manner  of  perfon  under  the 
eftate  of  a  Lord,  fhall  wear  from  that  time  any 
gown  or  mantle,  unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  length  that  he 
being  upright,  it  fhall  cover  his  privy  members  and 
buttocks,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  at  every  default  20  millings. 

Neither  was  the  Clergy  clear,  then,  from  this 
pride,  as  you  may  perceive  by  Perce  Plowman. 
Albeit  Polydor  Virgil  and  the  late  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  (moft  reverend  D.  Parker)  noteth  that 
the  Clergy  of  England  never  wore  filk  or  velvet 
until  the  time  of  the  pompous  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
who  opened  that  door  to  pride  among  them,  which 
hitherto  cannot  be  fiiut.  The  civil  wars  could  not 
purge  this  general  vain  humour,  neither  the  laws 
ftill  enacted  in  this  behalf ;  neither  if  a  contempt  of 
gold,  filver,  and  filk,  could  be  brought  into  men's 
minds,  which  is  an  impoflibility,but  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  the  only  means  to  reftrain  the  vain  expences 
herein  :  neither  do  I  think  that  the  fhameful  ex- 
ceptions, which  Zaleucus  the  Locrian  provided  in 
his  laws,  could  ftay  our  vanity  ;  who  ordained  that 
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no  woman  mould  be  attended  with  more  than  one 
maid  in  the  frreet,  but  when  me  was  drunk  ;  that 
fhe  fhould  not  go  out  of  the  city  in  the  night,  but 
when  fhe  went  to  commit  Adultery;  that  fhe  fhould 
not  wear  gold  or  embroidered  apparel,  but  when 
fhe  purpofed  to  be  a  common  ftrumpet.     As  for 
men,  that  they  fhould  not  wear  rings  or  tifTues,  but 
when  they  went  a  whooring.      Yet  for  a  clofe  I 
will  tell  you  here  how  Sir  Philip  Calthrop  purged 
John  Drakes,  the  fhoemaker,  of  Norwich,  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  of  the  proud  humour 
which  our  people  have  to  be  of  the  Gentlemen's 
cut.    This  Knight  bought  on  a  time  as  much  fine 
French  tawney  Cloth  as  fhould  make  him  a  gown, 
and  fent  it  to  the   Taylours   to   be  made  ;    John 
Drakes,  a  fhoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to  the 
faid  Taylours,  and  feeing  the  Knight's  gown-cloath 
lying  there,  liking  it  well,  caufed  the  Taylour  to 
buy  him  as  much  of  the  fame   cloth  and  price  to 
the  fame    intent,  and  further  bad  him  to  make  it 
of  the  fame  fafhion  that  the  Knight  would  have  his 
made  of.    Not  long  after,  the  Knight  coming  to  the 
Taylours  to  take  meafure  of  his  Gown,  perceiveth 
the  like  Gown-cloth  lying  there,  afked  of  the  Tay- 
lour whofe  it  was.    Quoth  the  Taylour,  It  is  John 
Drake's,  who   will  have  it   made  of  the  feif-fame 
fafhion  that  yours  is  made  of.    Well, faid  the  Knight, 
in  good  time  be  it.     I  will  (faid  he)  have  mine  made 
as  full  of  cuts  as  thy  fheers  can  make  it.   It  fhall  be 
done,  faid  the  Taylour  :    whereupon,  becaufe  the 
time  drew  near,  he  made  hafte  of  both  their  Gar- 
ments.    John  Drakes,  when  he  had  no  time  to  go 
to  the  Taylours  till  Chriftmas  day,  for  ferving  of 
cuftomers,   when  he  had  hoped  to  have  worn  his 
Gown,  perceiving  the  fame  to  be  full  of  cuts,  began 
to  fwear  with  the  Taylour  for  the  making  of  his 
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Gown  after  that  fort.  I  have  done  nothing  (quoth 
the  Taylour)  but  that  you  bad  me,  for  as  Sir  Philip 
Calthrop's  is,  even  fo  have  I  made  yours.  By  my 
latchet,  quoth  John  Drakes,  I  will  never  wear  Gen- 
tleman's fafhion  again. 

How  we  have  offended  lately  herein,  I  refer  to 
every  particular  man's  own  knowledge.  I  fear  it 
will  be  verified,  which  an  old  Gentleman  faid,  when 
our  pofterity  mail  fee  our  pictures,  they  fhall  think 
we  were  foolifhly  proud  in  apparel,  as  when  they 
fhall  fee  our  contrails,  purchases,  deeds, covenants 
and  conveyances,  they  will  think  we  have  been  ex- 
ceeding crafty,  as  we  judge  the  contrary  by  the 
pictures  and  deeds  of  our  Anceftours  whom  we 
commend  for  plainnefs  both  in  meaning  and  attire, 
though  in  fome  Ages  they  offended  in  the  latter  as 
well  as  we. 

To  what  caufe  our  mutability  (whereas  our  Cofins 
the  Germans  have  been  immutable  herein)  may  be 
referred,  I  know  not,  unlefs  that  we,  as  all  I  (land- 
ers, are  Lunaries,  or  the  Moon's  men,  who,  as  it  is 
in  the  old  Epigram,  could  be  fitted  with  no  ap- 
parel, as  her  mother  anfwered  her,  when  fhe  in- 
treated  nothing  more. 

They  which  miflike  moft  our  prefent  vanity 
herein,  let  them  remember  that  of  Tacitus  :  All 
things  run  round,  and  as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  fo 
men's  manners  have  their  revolutions.  But  nothing 
maketh  more  to  this  purpofe  than  that  of  Seneca : 
Our  Age  is  not  only  faulty,  our  Anceftours  have 
complained,  we  complain,  and  our  Pofterity  will 
complain,  that  manners  are  corrupted,  that  naugh- 
tinefs  reigneth,  and  all  things  wax  worfe  and  worfe. 
But  thofe  things  do  ftay  and  fhall  ftay,  only  toiled  a 
little  to  and  fro,  even  as  the  billows  of  the  Sea.  In 
one  Age  there  will  be  more  adulterers  ;  in  another 
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time  there  will  be  exceffive  riot  in  banquetting  ; 
another  while  ftrange  garmenting  of  the  body  not 
without  deformity  of  the  mind.  At  another  time, 
malapert  boldnefs  will  fquare  it  out ;  In  another  A  ge, 
cruelty,  and  fury  of  civil  war  will  flafhout ;  and  fome- 
times  carowfing  and  drunkennefs  will  be  counted  a 
bravery.  So  vices  do  ruffle  among  themfelves,  and 
ufurp  one  upon  another.  As  for  us,  we  may  fay 
always  of  ourfelves  :  We  are  evil,  there  have  been 
evil,  and  evil  there  will  be.  There  will  be  always 
Tyrants,  Murderers,  Theeves,  Adulterers,  Extor- 
tioners, Church-robbers,  Traytours,  and  other  of 
the  fame  rabblement. 

Artillery. 

;F  ever  the  wit  of  man  went  beyond  itfelf, 
it  was  in  the  invention  of  Artillery  or 
Engines  of  War,  albeit  the  firft  inventors 
are  thought  by  lome  to  have  been  either 
timorous  and  traitorous,  or  fpightful  and  dangerous. 
Wonderful  it  was  of  what  force  the  Aries  or  Ram 
was  in  battery,  the  Mufcles,  walking  Towers,  He- 
lepolis  or  Win-City,  wherewith  Demetrius  got  the 
furname  Poliorcetes  or  Town-taker;  the  Balifta,  in 
violent  mooting  great  Hones  and  quarrels ;  as  alfo  the 
Catapultes,  the  Malleoli  in  firing  buildings,  which 
could  be  extinguifhed  with  nothing  but  duft  ;  and 
that  fo  famous  of  Archimedes'  invention  at  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  for  mot  of  great  ftones  with  a  marvel- 
lous crack.  But  that  we  may  come  home,  our 
Nation  had  the  practice  of  molt  of  thefe,  and  more- 
over of  Mangonels,  Trahucches,  and  Bricolles, 
wherewith  they  ufed  to  caft  mil-ftones,  and  the 
French  men  veffels  of  venemous  infection,  which 
they  prepared  againft  Caiice,  Anno  1410,  but  were 
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fired  with  the  whole  town  of  Saint  Omars,  by  an 
Englifh  Youth.  With  thefe  Engines  the  Turks 
fhot  putrified  earcafes  of  horfes  into  Negroponte, 
when  they  befieged  it,  and  it  is  reported  by  Wil- 
liam Brito,  that  the  Arcubalifta  or  Arbalift  was 
firft  fhewed  to  the  French  by  our  King  Richard  the 
FirfV  who  was  fhortly  after  (lain  by  a  quarrel 
thereof.  Whereupon  the  French  Poet,  William 
Briton,  made  thefe  Verfes,  in  the  perfon  of  Atropos 
the  fatal  Sifter : 

"  Hac  volo,  non  alia  Richardum  morte  perire, 
Ut  qui  Francigenis  baliftae  primitus  ufum 
Tradidit,  ipfe  lui  rem  primitus  experiatur  : 
Quamque  alios  docuit  in  fe  vim  fentiat  arris." 

Some  kind  of  Bricol,  it  feemed,  which  the  Eng- 
lifh and  Scots  called  an  Efpringold,  the  fhot  whereof 
King  Edward  the  Firft  efcaped  fair  at  the  fiege  of 
Strivelin,  where  he,  with  another  Engine,  named  the 
Warwolf,  pierced  with  one  ftone,  and  cut  as  even 
as  a  thread  two  vauntmures,  as  he  did  before  at  the 
Matt,   iiege  of  Brehin  ;  where  Thomas  Maile,  the  Scots 
man,  fcofted  at  the  Englifh  Artillery  with  wiping  the 
wall  with  his  handkerchief,  until  both  he  and  the 
wall  were  wiped  away  with  a  (hot.    And  as  the  an- 
cient Romans  had  their  Crates,  Vineae,  Plutei,  and 
fuch  like  to  make  their  approaches  ;  fo  had  the  Eng- 
lifh in  this  Age  their  Cat-houfe  and  Sow  for  the  fame 
purpofe.    This  Cat-houfe,  anfwerable  to  the  Cattus 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  was  ufed  in  the  fiege  of  Bed- 
ford Caftle,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third. 
The  Sow  is  yet  ufual  in  Ireland,  and  was,  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  Third,  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Dun- 

1  This  ftatement  may  well  be  queftioned.  I  believe  that  it 
could  be  mown  from  contemporary  evidence  that  the  balijfa 
u led  at  Haftings,  in  1066,  were  mere  croi'sbows. 
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bar,  which  when  the  Countefs,  who  defended  the 
Caftle,  faw,  fhe  (aid  merrily,  That  unlefs  the  Eng- 
lish men  kept  their  Sow  the  better,  (he  would  make 
her  to  caft  her  Pigs. 

When  a  Catapult  was  firft  feen  at  Lacedaemon, 
Archidamus  exclaimed  :  "  O  Hercules  !  now  man- 
hood is  come  to  an  end."  But  what  would  he  have 
(aid,  had  he  feen  the  Canon  or  great  Ordinance  of 
our  Age  ;  which  made  all  ancient  Engines  to  ceafe, 
as  furpaffing  them  all,  in  force,  violence, impetuofity, 
fuddainnefs,  and  fwiftnefsf  according  to  that  of  Saxo 
Pamphilius  : 

"  Vis,  fonitus,  rabies,  motus,  furor,  impetus,  ardor, 
Sunt  mecum,  Mars  hasc  ferreus  arma  timet.'" 

So  violent  it  is  in  breaking,  tearing,  bruifing,  rent- 
ing, razing,  and  ruinating  Walls,  Towers,  Caftles, 
Rampiers,  and  all  that  it  encountereth,  that  it  might 
feem  to  have  been  invented  by  practice  of  the  Devil 
to  the  destruction  of  mankind,  as  the  only  enemy  of 
true  valour  and  manful  couragioufnefsbymurthering 
afar  off. 

Notwithstanding  fome  there  are,  which  think 
that  hereby  hath  been  the  faving  of  many  lives,  for 
that  fieges,  before  the  common  ufe  of  them,  con- 
tinued longer,  to  the  greater  lofs  of  people;  and  more 
fields  were  fought,  with  (laughter  of  greater  multi- 
tudes. At  the  liege  of  Jerufalem  there  were  (lain 
and  died  ten  hundred  thoufand.  At  the  Surprifes  of 
Maldon  in  E(Tex,  then  called  Camalodunum,  and 
Verulam,  near  St.  Albans,  were  (lain  by  Brundwica, 
Princefs  of  Norfolk  and  SufFollc,in  the  time  of  Nero, 
80,000.  At  the  fiege  of  Alexia  by  Caefar  39  thoufand, 
who  alfo  in  his  French  and  Britifh  wars,  vaunted 
that  there  were  (lain  eleven  hundred  ninety  two  thou- 
fand men.     But  to  omit  ancient  wars,  at  the  battel  of 
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Haltings,  where  England  was  conquered,  were  flain 
at  the  leaft 47,944  Englifh.  At  Crefli  30,000 French. 
In  that  of  Palm  Sunday  360,700.  Whenas  fince  the 
common  ufe  of  guns,  at  Flodden  field  were  flain  but 
8,000  ;  at  Mufleborough  4,000  ;  at  the  great  battel 
of  Dreux  feven  or  eight  thoufand  ;  and  fewer  in  the 
latter  battels.  Unlefs  you  will,  with  King  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  fuppofe  the  number  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  the  ancient  Hiftories,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  there  were  fo  great  Armies 
levied,  or  fo  many  flain  as  are  Specified  in  them. 
sir  John  Some  have  fayled  a  long  courfe  as  far  as  China, 
"n"ng"  the  fartheft  part  of  the  World  to  fetch  the  invention 
of  Guns  from  thence,  but  we  know  the  Spanifh  pro- 
's erb,  u  Long  wayes,  long  lies."  One  writeth,  I 
know  not  upon  whole  credit,  that  Roger  Bacon, 
commonly  called  Fryer  Bacon,  knew  to  make  an 
Engine,  which  with  Saltpeter  and  Brimftone,  mould 
prove  notable  for  battery,  but  he  tendring  the  fafety 
of  mankind  would  not  difcover  it. 

The  beft  approved  Authours  agree  that  they  were 
invented  in  Germany,  by  Berthold  Swarte  a  Monk, 
fkilful  in  Geber's  Cookery  or  Alchymy,  who  tem- 
pering Brimftone  and  Saltpeter  in  a  morter,  per- 
ceived the  force  by  cafting  up  the  ftone  which 
covered  it  when  a  fpark  fell  into  it.  But  one  faith 
he  confulted  with  the  devil  for  an  offenfive  weapon, 
who  gave  him  anfwer  in  this  obfcure  Oracle, 

"  Vulcanus  gignat,  pariat  Natura,  Minerva 

Edoceat,  nutrix  ars  erit  atque  dies. 
Vis  mea  de  nihilo,  tria  dent  mihi  corpora  paftum  : 

Sunt  foboles  ftrages,  vis,  furor,  atque  fragor." 

By  this  instruction  he  made  a  trunk  of  iron  with 
learned  advice,  crammed  it  with  fulphure  bullet,  and 
putting  thereto  fire,  found  the  effects  to  be  deftruc- 
tion,  violence,  fury  and  roaring  crack.    This  being 
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begun  by  him,  by  fkill  and  time  is  now  come  to  that 
perfection,  not  only  in  great  iron  and  brafs  pieces, 
but  alio  in  fmall,  that  all  admire  it ;  having  name 
given  them,  fome  from  Serpents  or  ravenous  Birds, 
as  Culverines,  or  Colubrines,  Serpentines,  Bafi- 
lifques,  Faulcons,  Sacres  ;  others  in  other  refpecls, 
as  Canons,  Demicanons,  Chambers,  Slinges,  Arque- 
buze,Caliver,  Handgun,  Mufkets,  Petronils,  Piftoll, 
Dagge,  &c.  and  Petarras  of  the  fame  brood  lately 
invented. 

The  very  time  of  their  firft  invention  is  uncer- 
tain, but  certain  it  is  that  King  Edward  the  Third 
ufed  them  at  the  fiege  of  Calice,  1347,  for  Gunnarii 
had  their  pay  there,  as  appeareth  by  Record.  About 
33  years  before  they  were  feen  in  Italy,  and  about 
that  they  began,  as  it  feemeth,  to  be  ufed  in  Spain, 
but  named  by  Writers  Dolia  ignivoma,  as  fire-flaming 
veffels. 

Yet  the  French,  as  Polydore  Virgil  noteth,  fcant 
knew  the  ufe  of  them  until  the  year  1425,  when  the 
Englifh  by  great  Ordinance  had  made  a  breach  in 
the  walls  of  Mans,  under  the  conduct  of  Thomas 
Montacute,  laft  Earl  of  Salifbury  of  that  Surname, 
who  was  after  flain  at  Orleans  with  a  great  (hot,  and 
is  noted  to  be  the  firft  Englifh  Gentleman  flain 
thereby ;  albeit  now  he  is  thought  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate, and  curfed  in  his  mother's  womb,  who 
dyeth  by  great  fhot. 

But  amongft  all  the  Englifh  Artillery,  Archery 
challengeth  the  preheminency,  as  peculiar  to  our 
Nation,  as  the  Sariffa  was  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Gefa  to  the  old  Gauls,  the  Framea  to  the  Germans, 
the  Machaera  to  the  Greeks,  firft  fhewed  to  the  En- 
glifh by  the  Danes,  brought  in  by  the  Normans, 
continued  by  their  Succeffours,  to  the  great  glory  of 
England  in  atchieving  honourable  victories,  but  now 


mus 
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difpoflefled  by  gunnery,  how  juftly  let  others  judge. 
Much  may  be  laid  for  either.  Sir  John  Smith  and 
Sir  Roger  Williams  have  encountred  with  their  pens 
in  this  quarrel.  I  will  fay  no  more,  but  as  one  faith, 
"  When  Englifh  men  ufed  Hercules'  weapons,  the 
bow  and  the  black  bill,  they  fought  vi&orioufly  with 
p.-  Nan-  Hercules'  fuccefs,"  fo  I  hope  they  fhall  carry  away 
no  victory  more  happily  now,  when  they  adjoyn  to 
thofe  weapons  of  Hercules,  Jove's  thunderbolt ;  for 
fo  fome  now  call  our  great  fhot.  Some  there  are 
notwithstanding  which  compare  the  ancient  flings 
with  our  fmall  fhot  in  force ;  for  Authours  teftifie, 
that  the  bullet  of  a  fling  in  the  courfe  hath  continued 
a  fiery  heat  in  the  aire,  yea  fometime  melted  ;  that 
it  killeth  at  one  blow  ;  that  it  pierceth  helmet  and 
fhield ;  that  it  reacheth  farther,  that  itrandoneth  lefs, 
as  in  the  holy  Scripture  they  of  Gabaa  could  hit  a 
hair  with  their  fling,  but  thefe  flingers  do  not  now 
appear.  To  fpeak  of  lefler  weapons,  both  defenfive 
and  offenfive,  of  our  Nation,  as  their  Pauad,  Bafe- 
lard,  Launcegay,  &c.  would  be  endlefs  and  need- 
lefs,  when  we  can  do  nothing  but  name  them. 


Armories. 

■HERE AS  fomewhathath  been  faid  of  Al- 
lufions  and  Anagrams  which  refult  out  of 
Names,  I  think  itfhall  not  be  impertinent 
to  add  alfo  fomewhat  of  Armories  or 
Arms,  which  as  filent  Names  do  diftinguifh  Fami- 
lies ;  but  with  this  Preface,  Salvo  femper  meliori 
judlcio,  and  that  I  will  but  touch  it  lightly  and 
flightly  without  offence  to  fuch  as  have,  or  preju- 
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dice  to  them  that  will  undertake  this  matter  more 
ferioufly. 

Arms,  as  Enfigns  of  Honour  among  Military  men, 
in  the  general  iigniiication,  have  been  as  anciently 
ufed  in  this  Realm  as  in  any  other ;  for  as  neceflity 
bred  the  ufe  of  them  in  managing  of  Military  affairs, 
for  order  and  diftindtion  both  of  whole  companies 
and  particular  perfons  amongft  other  Nations,  that 
their  valour  might  thereby  be  more  confpicuous  to 
others;  fo  iikewife  no  doubt  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Ifland,  who  always  have  been  as  martial  as 
any  other  people  whatfoever  ;  in  fo  much  as,  unlefs 
we  would  conceive  hardly  of  our  own  Progenitours, 
we  cannot  think  but  that  in  martial  fervices  they 
had  their  conceits  in  their  Enfigns,  both  for  diftinc- 
tion,  direction  and  decency. 

He  that  would  fhow  variety  of  reading  in  this 
argument  might  note,  out  of  the  facred  Scripture, 
that  every  Tribe  of  Ifrael  pitched  under  their  own 
Standard;  out  of  prophane  Authours,  that  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  were  the  firft  mercenary  fouldiers,  firft 
alfo  bare  marks  in  their  fhields:  that  the  Lacede- 
monians bare  the  Greek  letter   A,  the  Meflbnians 

M,  &c. 

But  to  come  home,  fome  give  the  firft  honour  of 
the  invention  of  the  Armories  in  this  part  of  the 
World  to  the  ancient  Pi6ts  and  Britains,  who  going 
naked  to  the  wars,  adorned  their  bodies  with  figures 
and  blazons  of  divers  colours,  which  they  conjecture 
to  have  been  feveral  for  particular  Families,  as  they 
fought  divided  by  kindreds. 

When  this  Ifle  was  under  the  command  of  the   Notitia 
Romans,  their  troops  and  bands  had  their  feveral 
figns.     As  the  Britanniciani  in  their  fhield  a  Car- 
buncle, Britannici  a  Plat  party  per  Saltier,  Stable- 
fiani  a  Plate  within  an  annulet,  Secundani  an  annulet 


Provin- 
ciarum. 
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upon  a  crofs.  For  particular  perfons  among  the  Gre- 
cians Ulyfles  bare  in  his  fhield  a  Dolphin  ;  among 
the  Romans  Julius  Caefar,the  head  of  Venus;  Crixus 
the  French  Captain,  a  man  weighing  gold  ;  A  Sagun- 
tine  Spaniard  an  hundred  Snakes,  fo  I  only  read 
among  the  Britains  that  the  victorious  Arthur  bare 
our  Lady  in  his  fhield,  which  I  do  the  rather  remem- 
ber for  that  Nernius,  who  lived  not  long  after,  re- 
cordeth  the  fame. 

In  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  I  find  little  noted  of 
Arms,  albeit  the  Germans,  of  whom  theydefcended, 
ufed  fhields,  as  Tacitus  faith,  "colore  fucata,"  which 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  call  Arms  or  no,  neither 
know  I  whether  I  may  refer  hither  out  of  Beda,  how 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  had  alwayes  one 
Enfign  carried  before  him  called  in  Englifh  a  Tuffe, 
which  Vegetius  reckoneth  among  Military  Enfigns, 
or  how  King  Ofwald  had  a  Bannerol  of  Gold  and 
Purple,  interwoven  palie  or  bendie,  fet  over  his 
Tomb  at  Bardney  Abbey,  in  Lincolnfhire;  or  how 
Cuthred,  King  of  Weir/ex,  bare  in  his  Banner  a 
golden  Dragon  at  the  battel  of  Bureford,  as  Hovedon 
noteth,  and  the  Danes  in  their  Standard  a  Raven,  as 
AfTerius  reporteth. 

Hitherto  of  Arms  in  the  general  fignification,  now 
fomewhat  of  them  in  the  reftricSr.  fignification,  as 
we  define,  or  rather  defcribe  them,  viz.  That  Arms 
are  Enfigns  of  Honour  born  in  Banners,  Shields, 
Coats,  for  notice  and  diftinclion  of  Families  one 
from  the  other,  and  defcendable,  as  hereditary,  to 
Pofterity. 

Here  might  divers  enquiries  be  made  when  they 
began  to  be  hereditary,  which  was  very  anciently, 
if  we  relie  upon  the  Poets  credit.  For  to  overpafs 
others,  Virgil  faith,  that  Aventinus,  Hercules'  ion, 
bare  an  hundred  fnakes,  his  father's  Arms. 
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"  Clypeoque  infigne  paternum, 
Centum  angues;  cin<5tamque  gerit  ierpentibus  hydram." 

Alfo  whether  fome  have  aptly  applied  this  Verfe   Ph. 
of  Lucretius  to  Arms  of  this  kind  : 

"  Arma  antiqua  manus,  ungues  dentefque  fuerunt." 

And  whether  thefe  places  of  Suetonius  may  be  re-  in  caii- 
ferred  to  arms  of  this  fort,  where  he  faith  that  Cali-  fap!'?;. 
gula  the  Emperour, 

"  Familiaria  infignia   nobiliffimo    cuique  ademit 
Torquato    torquem,  Cincinnati,    crinem."     And   Inver- 
that  the  houfe  of  Flavia  was  obfcure,  "  Sine  ullis   Paf,ano- 
armorum  imaginibus." 

Whatfoever  fome  difcourfe  out  of  the  Kings  Seals 
of  hereditary  Arms  in  England,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lions  were  the  Arms  of  our  Kings  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Firft.  For  John  of  Marmonftier,  in 
Touraine  who  then  lived,  recordeth  that  when  the 
faid  King  chofe  Geftray  fon  of  Foulk,  Earl  of  Anjou, 
Tourain,  and  Maine,  to  be  his  fon  in  law,  by  marry- 
ing to  him  his  only  Daughter  and  Heir,  Mawde,  and 
made  him  Knight,  after  the  bathing  and  other  folemn 
Rites,  boots  embroydered  with  golden  Lions  were 
drawn  on  his  legs,  and  a  fhield  with  golden  Lions 
therein  hung  about  his  neck. 

That  King  Richard  the  Firft,  his  Grandchild, 
bare  Lyons,  appeareth  by  his  Seal,  as  alfo  by  thefe 
Verfes  in  Philippeidos  uttered  in  the  perfon  of 
Monfieur  William  de  Barr,  ready  to  encounter  Gil 
Richard,  when  as  yet  he  was  but  Earl  of  Poiclou, 


Brit. 
1.  J. 


"  Ecce  comes  Pi&avus  agro  nos  provocat,  ecce 
Nos  ad  bella  vocat ;  riclus  agnolco  Leonum 
Illius  in  clypeo,  ftat  ibi  quafi  ferrea  turris, 
Francorum  nomen  blafphemans  ore  protervo." 

It  is  clear  alfo  by  that  Authour,  that  Arundel  bare 
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then  Swallows  in  his  fhield,as  hisPofterity  inCorne- 
wall  do  at  this  day.  For  of  him  he  writeth,  when 
he  was  upon  the  fhock  with  the  faid  William  de 
Barr, 

"  Vidit  hiiundela  velocior  alite  quae  dat 
Hoc  agnomen  ei,  fert  cujus  in  agide  fignum, 
Se  rapit  agminibus  mediis  clypeoque  nitenti, 
Quern  fibi  Guillelmus  laeva  praetenderat  ulna, 
Immergit  validam  praeacutae  cufpidis  haftam." 

About  this  time  the  estimation  of  Arms  began  in 
the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  afterward 
by  little  and  little  became  hereditary,  when  it  was  ac- 
counted mod  honourable  to  carry  thofe  Arms  which 
had  been  difplayed  in  the  Holy  Land  in  that  holy 
fervice  againft  the  profefled  enemies  of  Chriftianity. 
To  this  time  doth  Petre  Pithaeu  and  other  learned 
French  men  refer  the  original  of  hereditary  Arms  in 
France;  and  in  my  opinion  without  prejudice  to 
others,  about  that  time  we  received  the  hereditary 
ufe  of  them,  which  was  not  fully  eftablifhed,  until 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  For  the  laft 
Earls  of  Chefter,  the  two  Quincyes  Earls  of  Win- 
chefter,  the  two  Lacyes  Earls  of  Lincoln,  varied  f till 
the  Father  from  the  fon,  as  might  be  particularly 
proved. 

In  thefe  Holy  Wars  many  Arms  were  altered,  and 
new  afTumed  upon  divers  occafions,  as  the  Veres, 
Genea-  Ear]s  0f  Oxford,  who  bare  before  quarterly  Gules 
antiqua.  and  Or,  inferted  a  Mollet  in  the  firft  quarter,  for 
that  a  (hooting  ftar  fell  thereon,  when  one  of  them 
ferved  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Lord  Barkleys,  who 
bare  firft  Gules  aCheveron/\rgent,after  one  of  them 
had  taken  upon  him  the  Crofs  (for  that  was  then 
the  phrafe)  to  ferve  in  thofe  wars,  inferted  ten  Croffes 
patte  in  his  fhield.  So  GefFray  of  Boullion,  the  glo- 
rious General  in  thofe  wars,  at  one  draught  of  his 
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bow,  fhooting  againft  David's  Tower  in  Hierufalem, 
broched  three  feetlefs  Birds  called  Allerions  upon 
his  arrow,  and  thereupon  affumed  in  a  fhield  Or, 
three  Allerions  Argent  on  a  Bend  Gueles,  which  the 
houfe  of  Loraine,  defending  from  his  race,  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  So  Leopold  the  Fifth,  Marquefs 
of  Auftria,  who  bare  formerly  fix  Larks  Or  in 
Azure,  when  his  Coat-Armour  at  the  fiege  of  Acres 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  all  dyed  in  blood,  fave  his  Belt, 
he  took  for  his  Arms,  Gueles,  a  white  Belt,  or  a 
Fefle  Argent  (which  is  the  fame),  in  memory 
thereof.1 

About  this  time  did  many  Gentlemen  begin  to 
bear  Arms  by  borrowing  from  their  Lords  Arms  of 
whom  they  held  in  Fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  moft 
devoted.  So  whereas  the  Earl  of  Chefter  bare 
Garbes,  or  wheat  fheafs,  many  Gentlemen  of  that 
Country  took  wheat  fheafs.  Whereas  the  old  Earls 
of  Warwick  bare  Chequy  Or,  and  Azure  a  Che- 
veron  Ermin,  many  thereabout  took  Ermin  and 
Chequie.  In  Leicefterfhire  and  the  Countrey  con- 
fining, divers  bare  Cinquefoyles,  for  that  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Leicefter  bare  Gueles  a  Cinquefoile  Ermyn. 
In  Cumberland  and  thereabouts,  where  the  old  Baron 
of  Kendall  bare  Argent  two  bars  Gueles  and  a  Lion 
paflant  Or  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecond  ;  many  Gen- 
tlemen thereabout  took  the  fame  indifferent  colours 
and  charges  in  the  Canton. 

1  Camden  is  the  earlieft  Englifh  writer  on  heraldry  who 
difcards  the  abfurd  notion,  previoufly  entertained,  that  this 
lcience  afcends  to  the  claffical  ages  and  even  to  patriarchal 
times.  It  is  now  a  pretty  generally  accepted  truth  that  the 
early  Cruiades  gave  rife  to  heraldry  properly  fo  called.  See 
this  fubjeft  difcuffed  in  "  Curios,  of  Heraldry,"  and  in  "  Re- 
trofpeft.  Review,"  N.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  120.  For  lb  me  arguments 
on  the  other  fide,  fee,  however,  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Antiquities  of 
Heraldry,"  Lond.  1869. 
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Hugbertde  Burgo,EarlofKent, 
who  bare  for  his  Arms  in  aShield, 
Gules  feven  Lozenges  vaire,  3,  3, 
I.  granted  Lands  to  Anfelme  de 
Guife  in  the  Counties  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Gloucefter, 


Whereupon  the  faid  Anfelmus 
de  Guife  bare  the  fame  Coat  with 
a  Canton  Or,  charged  with  a 
Mullet  of  fix  points  pierced  Sable. 


The  ancientFamily  of  Hardres 
in  Kent,  bears  Gules,  a  Lion 
rampant,  Ermin  debruifed,  with 
a  Cheveron  Or,  denoting  that 
they  held  their  faid  Mannor  of 
Hardres  by  Knights  fervice  of  the 
Caftle  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, 
which  was  the  ancient  Seigniory 


of  the  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucefter, 
who  did  bear  for  their  Arms  in  a 
Field  Or,  three  Che verons  Gules : 
and  the  Lord  Strafford,  that  was 
after  Lord  of  the  fame  place,  bore 
Or,  a  Cheveron  Gules. 
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This  Great  Family  of  the 
Clares  being  refident  for  the  moft 
part  at  their  Caftle  of  Tunbridge 
in  Kent,  to  which  they  had  a 
Liberty  called  the  Loway,  con- 
taining three  miles  every  way 
from  the  Centre,  anfwerable  to 
that  which  belonged  to  their 
Seigniory  of  Bryony  in  Normandy,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  this  here  (as  writethGemeticenfis),gave 
occafion  to  many  of  the  antienteft  Families  in  Kent 
to  take  up  Coats,  alluding  to  thefe  Lords  of  Tun- 
bridge. 


Simon  de  Abrincis,  Albranc,  or 
Averinges  (for  by  all  thefe  names 
he  is  written  in  Record),  Lord  of 
Folkftone,  and  one  of  thofe  eight 
Barons,  to  each  of  whom  many 
Knights  Fees  were  afligned  in 
defence  of  Dover  Caftle,  and 
each  of  them  to  maintain  a 
Tower  there,  gave  Or,  five  Cheverons  Gules, 

And  was  imitated  by  Evering  of  Evering,  that 
held  a  Knights  Fee  of  him,  by  changing  the  Che- 
verons into  Azure, 


And  Robert  de  Hougham,  who 
was  his  next  Neighbour,  bare  in 
allufion  to  him  the  fame  charge, 
but  differing  in  colours,  viz.  in  a 
Field  Argent  five  Cheverons 
Sable. 
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Ralph  de  Curva  Spina,orCrey- 
thorne,  defcended  from  an  An- 
ceftour  well  landed  in  Kent,  in  the 
20.  of  William  the  Conquerour, 
bare  in  imitation  of  the  former 
charge  Azure  five  CheyeronsOr, 
a  Label  of  five  points  Gules. 


Then  Cryoll  or  Keryell,  the 
great  landed  man  of  Kent,  he 
bare  Or,  2.  Cheverons,anda  Can- 
ton Gules.  And  in  imitation  of 
him, 


Sir  Robert  of 
Rumney. 


Sir  Robert  Orlan- 
ftonofOrlanlton. 


Howdlow  of 
Bellerikey. 


The  faid  Bertram  de  Cryoll  was  Lord  of  Often- 
hanger,  and  thofe  that  know  that  Countrey  know 
that  all  thefe  before-mentioned  inhabited  in  the 
fame  Lath  of  Shepwey. 
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At  the  other  fide  of  Kent  the 
Lord  Leybourne,  of  Leybourne 
Caftle,  was  the  great  man.  Sir 
Roger  Leybourne  was  a  great 
agent  in  the  Barons  wars,  and 
William  was  a  Parliamentary 
Baron  in  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  firft. 
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Sir  Robert  de  Sherland,  of 
Sherland  in  Shepey,  Lord  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  fe- 
male heir  of  which  family  being 
married  to  Cheyney,  which  is  the 
Coat  of  Sherland,  they  many  ages 
bore  this  Coat  in  the  firft  place. 


Sir  Richard  Rockifley,ofRock- 
ifley  in  Kent,  from  whofe  heir 
general  the  Lord  Marquefs  of 
Winchefter  is  defcended,  bare 
the  Lord  Leybournes  Coat,  with 
a  FefTe  Gules. 


William  Kirlcby,  of  Horton 
Kirkby  in  Kent,  not  many  miles 
from  Leybourn  Caftle,  bare  the 
fame  Coat  with  a  Canton  and 
Mullet,  and  is  quartered  by  the 
Stonards  of  Stonard  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  who  married  the  heir  gene- 
ral of  Kirkby. 
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TheFamily  of  the  Culpeppers, 
of  Kent,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
numerous  families  (for  I  have 
noted  at  one  time  there  were 
twelve  Knights  and  Baronets  alive 
of  this  houfe  together),  fo  cer- 
tainly it  is  reckoned  of  as  much 
antiquity  and  good  allyance  as  any  Family  in  that 
tract.  They  bare  for  their  arms  Argent,  a  Bend  in- 
greyled,  Gules. 


Halden,of  Halden,  in  the  parifh 
of  Rolvinden  in  Kent,  whofe  heir 
general  was  marryed  into  the 
Guildfares  Family,  bare  the  fame 
Coat  with  a  Chief  Sables, 


And  one  of  the  name  of  Mal- 
manis  in  Kent  bare  Argent,  a 
Bend  ingreyled,  purple. 


The  Lord  Sey  was  a  Baron  of 
maple  poffeflions  at  Birlinge  in 
Kent,  and  very  many  other  places 
from  thence  to  Deptford,  where 
Seys  Court,  that  came  from  the 
Lord  Magminot  by  his  heir  gene- 
ral, gave  quarterly  Or  and  Gules. 
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Peckham,    of     Peckham    and 
Yaldham,  bare  it  thus  in  Chief. 


Parrock,  of  Parrock  near 
Gravefend,  bare  it  as  in  the  mar- 
gent. 


..mm. 

- 1 ^. 


#v  4^.  /$■  ^  ^ 

^  ^   ■%    ^ 

^     ^    ^ 


And  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Saint 
Nicholas  in  Thanet,  came  as 
near  as  could  be  to  that  of  Peck- 
ham, fo  that  we  conceive  they 
were  at  firft  all  one  family, 
elfe  fome  queftion  would  in  fo 
many  ages  have  been  raifed  for 
bearing  the  fame  blazon,  as  in  divers  other  Families 
upon  the  like  ground  hath  been  obferved. 

Touching  the  granting  of  Arms  from  fome  great 
Earls,  and  pafling  of  Coats  from  one  private  perfon 
to  another,  fome  prefidents,  not  impertinent  to  this 
fubje£t,  are  here  inferted,  which  were  all  before  the 
reduction  of  the  Heralds  under  one  regulation  : — 

"  Hum frey,Countde Staff. &de 
Perche  feigneur  de  Tunbrigg  & 
de  Caux,  a  tous  ceux  qui  celles 


prefentes  lettres  verront  ou  or- 
ront  falutes  ;  Saches  que  nous 
confiderans  lez  merites  que  dei- 
vent  eftre  attribues  a  toutes  per- 


tfki 

^X 

i^ 

V 
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Arms 
granted 
to  Ro- 
bert 
Whit- 
grave  by 
Hum- 
phrey 
Earl  of 
Stafford. 
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Tonnes  iflues  de  bone  lieu  &  excerfantez  bones 
meures  &  vertues  eux  conduifantes  termis  d'onneur 
&  gentilefe  ycelle,  a  confideration  a  nous  amove 
d'augmenter  en  honneur  &  nobleffe  noble  home 
Robert  Whitgreve,  luy  avoir  donne  &  donons  per 
iceftes  prefentes,  pour  memory  d'onneur  perpetuell, 
au  portre  fet  armes  enfigne  de  NoblefTe  un  Efcue,  de 
azure,  a  quatre  points  d'or,  quatre  Cheverons  de 
Gules ;  &  luy  de  partire  as  autres  perfones  nobles 
de  fon  linage  en  defcent  avecques  les  differences  de 
Defcent  au  dit  blazon,  &  pour  de  tout  armoyor  & 
reveftire  fon  dit  blazon  &  en  honneur  le  reparer 
a  vous  avecque  celuy  ordeine  &  attribue  Helme  & 
Timbre,  ceft  aflavoyr  le  Helme  ove  mantle  de  bloy, 
furre  d'Ermines,  au  une  Coronne  un  demy  Antelope 
d'or :  Et  pour  cefte  noftre  lettre  patente  de  dit 
donne  verifier,  en  tefmoigne  la  nous  fait  feeler  du 
feele  de  nos  properes  Armes,  le  xiii.  jour  d'  Auguft 
l'an  du  reigne  le  Roy  Henry  le  fifme  puis  le  con- 
queft  vintifme." 
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11  A  touz  ceux  que  cefte  prefente 
lettre  verront  ou  orront,  Thomas 
Grendale  de  Fenton,  cofyn  & 
heir  a  Johan  Beaumeys  jadys  de 
Sautre  faluz  in  Dieu.  Come  les 
Armes  d'  anceftrye  du  dit  Johan, 
apreslejourde  fon  moriant,foient 
par  loy  &  droit  d'eritage  a  moy  efchaietz,  com  a  fon 
profchein  heir  du  fon  linage  :  Sachetz  moy  l'avant- 
dit  Thomas,  avoir  donnee  &  grantee  per  yceftes, 
les  entiers  avantdites  Armes,  ove  leur  appurtenantz 
a  William  Moigne  Chivaller,  quelles  Armes  ceftaf- 
cavoir  font  d'argent  ove  une  Crois  d'afure  ove  cinq, 
Garbes  d'or,  en  le  Crois  ;  A  avoir  &  tenir  touz  lez 
avantdites  Armes  ove  leur  appurtenantz  au  dit  Mon- 
fieur  William  a  ces  heires  &  affignes  a  tous  jours. 
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En  tefmoignance  de  quelle  chofe  a  ceftez  prefentes 
lettres  j'ay  mis  mon  faelx.  Donne  a  Sautre  le  vint 
feconde  jour  de  Novembre,  Tan  du  regne  le  Roy 
Richard  feconde,  quinzifme." 

"  A  touz  ceux  que  cefte  lettres  ||| 
verront  ou  orront,  Roberte  de 
Mode,  Marifcall  D'  Irlande,  fa- 
luz  en  dieu.  Saches  moi  avoir 
donne  &  grante  a  mon  bon  amee 
Robert  de  Corby,  &  a  ces  heires, 
les  Armesque  me  font  defcenduz 
per  voie  de  Heritage  apres  le 
deces  Monfieur  Baldwine  de  Manoires,  ceftafcavoir 
d'  Argent,  ove  une  Saltier  engraile  de  Sable  :  avoir 
&  porter  entirement  les  Armes  jufdits  au  dit  Robert 
de  Corby,  &  fes  heires  a  tous  jours,  fans  impedi- 
ment ou  challenge  du  moy  ou  de  mes  heires  apres 
fes  heures.  Et  moy  avant-dit  Robert  de  Morley  & 
mes  heires,  au  dit  Robert  de  Corby  &  a  ces  heires, 
les  Armes  avant-dites,  enquanq  en  nous  eft,  envers 
toutz  homes  a  toutz  joures  garranterons.  On  tef- 
moignance de  quel  chofe  a  ceftes  mes  lettres  over- 
tees  iaimis  mon  feale.  Donne  au  Chafteau  de  Rifinge, 
le  jour  de  la  Tiffanie,  le  fifme  jour  de  Januare  l'an 
du  regne  Edward  tiers  puis  le  Conq.  d'Engleterre 
22.  &  de  France,  neofifme." 

"  Noverint  univerfi  per  prsefentes,  me  Joannam 
nuper  uxorem  Willielmi  Lee  de  Knightley,  domi- 
nam  &  re£tam  haeredem  de  Knightley,  dediffe,  con- 
cefliffe  &  hac  prsefenti  carta  mea  confirmafle  Ri- 
cardo  Pefhale  fllio  Humfridi  Pefhale  fcutum  Armo- 
rum  meorum  ;  Habend.  &  tenend.  ac  portand.  & 
utend.  ubicunque  voluerit  fibi  &  haered.  fuis  imper- 
petuum  :  Ita  quod  nee  ego,  nee  aliquis  alius  nomine 
meo,  aliquod  jus  vel  clamium  feu  calumpniam  in 
praedicto  fcuto  habere  potuerimus,  fed  per  praefentes 
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fumus  exclufi  imperpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  teftimo- 
nium  Sigillum  meum  appofui.  Dat.  apud  Knightley 
die  Mercurii,  prox.  poft  feftum  Pafchae,  Anno  regni 
regis  Henrici  fexti  poft  conqueftum  quarto  decimo." 

A  Writ  out  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry. 

"  Jehan,  filz,  frere,  &  uncle  au  Roys,  Due  de 
Bedford,  Conte  de  Richmond  &  de  Kendall,  &  Con- 
neftable  d'Angleterre,  a  noftre  trefcher  coufin  Je- 
han, Due  de  Northfolk,  Marefchal  d'  Angleterre, 
faluz.  Nous  vous  mandons  &  chargeons  que  vouz 
facez  arreftre  &  venir  devant  nous  ou  noftre  Lieu- 
tenant a  Weftminfter,  a  la  quinfieme  du  faint  Hil- 
lari,  prochain  venant,  William  Clopton,  du  Counte 
de  Suff.  Efquier,  pour  adonques  refpondre  devant 
nous  ou  noftre  Lieutenant  en  la  Courte  deChivalree, 
a  Robert  Dland,Efquier,du  Counte  de  Nicholl,  de  ce 
que  le  dit  Robert  adonques  luy  furmettra  par  voie 
darmes,  touchant  ce,  q'uil  fauxment  &  encontre 
honefte  &  gentilefte  d'armes,  ad  mis  &  appofe  le  feel 
de  fes  armes  a  un  faux  &  forge  fait,  as  dammages  du 
dit  Robert,  de  CI.  &  plus ;  a  ce  q'uil  di  remandantz 
par  devers  nous  a  dit  jour  ou  icefte  noftre  mande- 
ment,  cous  ce  que  vous  en  aurez  faitz.  Donne 
foubz  le  feal  de  noftre  office,  le  xxiii.  jour  de  No- 
vember, l'an  du  regne  noftre  Seigneur  le  Roy  Henry 
fifme,  pius  le  conqueft  d'  Angleterre,  cetifme." 

a  gram  "  <[  Sciant  praefentes&  futuri  quod  ego,  Thomas 
by Arhl  de  Clanvowe,  chivalier,  dedi  concefli  &  hac  praefenti 
Msde  carta  mea  confirmavi,  Willielmo  Criketot  confan- 
vowto  guineo  meo,  Arma  mea,  &  jus  eadem  gerendi  quae 
crike-  niihi  jure  haereditario  defcenderunt :  Habend.  & 
tenend.  praedicta  Arma  mea  &  jus  eadem  gerendi 
praefato  Willielmo,  haeredibus  &  affignatis  fuis, 
abfque  reclamatione  mei  vel  haeredum  meorum  im- 


tot. 
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perpetuum.  Et  ego  praedictus  Thomas  &  haeredes 
mei  praedicli,  Arma  &  jus  eadem  gerendi,  praefato 
Willielmo,  haeredibus  &  affignatis  fuis,  contra  omnes 
gentes  warrantizabimus  imperpetuum.  In  cujus  rei 
teftimonium  praefenti  cartas  meae  figillum  meum 
appofui.  Dat.apud  Hergaft,in  fefto  Corporis  Chrifti, 
Anno  regni  regis  Henrici  quarti,  poft  conqueltum, 
undecimo." 

In  this  and  the  fucceeding  ages,  at  every  expedi- 
tion, fuch  as  were  Gentlemen  of  blood  would  repair 
to  the  Earl  Marfhal,  and  by  his  authority  take  coats 
of  Arms,  which  were  regiftred  always  by  officers  of 
Arms  in  the  Rolls  of  Arms  made  at  every  fervice, 
whereof  many  yet  remain,  as  that  of  the  fiege  of 
Caerlaveroc,  the  battel  of  Sterling,  the  fiege  of  Calice, 
and  divers  Tourniaments.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
diftinction  of  Gentlemen  of  blood,  and  Gentlemen 
of  coat-armour,  and  the  third  from  him  that  firft  had 
coat-armour,  was  to  all  purpofes,  held  a  Gentleman 
of  blood. 

Well,  whofoever  would  note  the  manners  of  our 
progenitours  in  this  age,  in  wearing  their  coat- 
armours  over  their  harnefs,  and  bearing  their  Arms 
in  their  fhieids,  in  their  Banners  and  Penons  ;  and 
in  what  formal  manner  they  were  made  Bannerets 
and  had  licence  to  rear  their  Banner  of  Arms,  which 
they  prefented  rolled  up  to  the  Prince,  who  unfolded, 
and  redelivered  it  with  happy  wifhes  ;  I  doubt  not, 
but  that  he  will  judge  that  our  anceftors  were  as 
valiant  and  gallant  as  they  have  been  fince  they  left 
off"  their  Arms,  and  ufed  the  colours  and  curtains  of 
their  Miftris  beds  inftead  of  them. 

Now  what  a  large  field  would  lie  open  to  him  that 
fhould  ferioufly  enter  into  this  matter  !  He  might 
fay  much,  to  omit  Charges  which  feem  infinite,  of 
the  difFerences  in  Arms  of  them  which  defcended  of 
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one  Houfe  by  the  male ;  I  do  not  mean  Labell  for 
the  firft  Son  while  the  Father  furviveth ;  the  Crefcent 
for  the  fecond  ;  the  Mullet  unpierced  for  the  third; 
the  Martlet  for  the  fourth  ;  an  Annulet  for  the  fifth  ; 
a  Flour  de  lys  for  the  fixth  ;  and  the  reft,  according 
as  it  pleafed   the   King  of  Arms  ;  thefe,  faving  the 
firft,  were  not  in  ufe  in  elder  times,  but  began  about 
the  time  of  King  Richard  the  fecond,  and  now, 
when  Families  are  very  far  propagated,  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  ufe,  for  many  mould  bear  a  Mullet 
within  a  Crefcent, and  an  Annulet  and  Martlet  there- 
upon very  confufedly.    But  in  paft  ages,  they  which 
were  defcended  from  one  ftem,  referving  the  prin- 
cipal Charge  and  commonly  the  colour  of  the  Coat, 
took  Borders,  Bends,  Quarters,  Bendelets,  CroiTets, 
or  fome  other  addition  or  alteration.  As  for  example, 
the  firft  Lord  Clifford  bare  Chequy  Or  and  Azure, 
a  Bendelet  Geules,  which  the  elder  brethren  kept 
as  long  as  they  continued ;  a  fecond  Son  turned  the 
Bendelet  into  a  bend  Geules,  and  thereon  placed 
three  Lioneux  paffant  Or;  from  whom  the  Cliffords 
of  Frampton  defcended;  Roger  Clifford,  a  fecond 
Son  of  Walter  Clifford  the  firft,  for   the  Bendelet 
took  a  Feffe  Geules  ;  as  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
from  him  defcended,  beareth  now  ;  and  the  Cliffords 
of  Kent,  branched  out  of  that  Houfe,  took  the  fame 
with  a  border  Geules.      Likewife  the  eldeft  Houfe 
of  Stafford  bare  Or,  a  Cheverons  Geules,  but  the 
younger,  defcended  from   them,    took   divers    dif- 
ferences, as  they  of  Pipe  did  fet  about  their  Cheveron 
three  Martlets  fable,  another  placed  three  plates  upon 
the  Cheveron;  they  of  Southwike  added  a  border 
Sable  ;  they  of  Grafton,  a  Quarter  Ermin  ;  they  of 
Frome,  a  border   Geules;  whereas  alfo  the  Lord 
Cobham  did  bear  Geules  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  three 
Lioneux  rampant  fable,  the  younger  brethren  of  that 
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houfe,  viz.  Cobham  of  Sterborrow,  of  Blackburg,  of 
Biluncho  took,  for  the  three  Lioneux,  three  Eftoiles, 
three  Eaglets,  and  three  Crefcents :  So  of  the  defcen- 
dants  from  the  Lords  Barkley,  they  of  Stoke,  Gif- 
ford,  and  Vefey  added  Ermines  in  the  Cheveron  ; 
they  of  Beverfton,  a  border  of  A  rgent ;  they  of  Wi- 
mondham,in  the  County  of  Leiceiter,changed  their 
ten  Crofles  into  as  many  Cinquefoiles. 

As  for  the  difference  of  Baftards,none  in  old  time 
bare  the  Father's  Arms,  with  abend  finifter,  unlefs 
they  were  avowed  and  bare  alfo  their  Father's  fur- 
name,  but  other  coats  were  commonly  devifed  for 
them  ;  As  Sir  Roger  of  Clarendon,  baftard  Son  of 
the  Black  Prince,  bare  Or  on  a  bend  fable  three 
feathers  Argent,  which  was  borrowed  from  his  fa- 
ther's devife ;  John  de  Clarence,  bafe  fon  to  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  valiantly  recovered  from  the 
enemy  the  Corps  of  his  Father  flain  at  the  battel  of 
Bavoy,  bare  party  per  Cheveron  Geules  and  Azure 
two  Lyons  adverfe  and  Saliant  Gardant  Or,  in  the 
chief,  and  a  Floure-de-lis  Or,  in  bafe  point  ;  John 
Beauford,  a  bafe  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Somerfet,  bare 
party  per  pale  Argent  and  Azure  a  bend  of  England 
with  a  label  of  France,  &c. 

Thefe  Arms  were  for  a  long  time  born  fmgle, 
afterward  two  were  quartered,  then  more  marmalled 
together,  to  notify  from  what  houfes  the  bearers 
were  defcended  by  heirs  general. 

Quartering  of  Coats  began  firfl:  (as  far  as  I  have  Quar- 
obferved)  in  Spain,  in  the  Arms  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
when  thofe  two  kingdoms  were  conjoyned;  which 
our  King  Edward  the  third  next  imitated  when  he 
quartered  France  and  England  (for  I  omit  his 
mother,  Queen  Ifabel,  who  joyned  in  her  feal  Eng- 
land, France,  Navarre  and  Champaine).  He  in  this 
firft   quartering  varied,  fometime  placing  France, 


tering. 
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fometime  England,  in  the  firft  quarter,  whether  to 
pleafe  either  nation,  I  know  not.  But  at  the  laft  he 
refolved  to  place  France  firft,  whether  as  more 
honourable,  or  of  which  he  held  great  and  rich  ter- 
ritories, let  others  determine.  All  Kings  hitherto 
fucceeding  have  continued  the  fame.  Yea,  and 
when  King  Charles  the  fixth  of  France  changed  the 
femee  P'lour-de-lys  into  three,  our  King  Henry  the 
fifth  did  the  like,  and  fo  it  continueth. 

The  firft  of  the  nobility  that  quartered  another 
Coat  was  Haftings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  quar- 
tered his  own  coat  with  that  of  Valence,  of  the 
houfe   of  Lufignian,  in  whofe   right   he   had  that 
Earldome.    And  fhortly  after  Matila,  fifter  and  heir 
to  Anthony,  Lord  Lucy,  gave  a  great  part  of  her 
lands  to  the  heir  male  of  the  Lord  Percy,  her  fecond 
hufband,  conditionally  that  her  Arms,  being  three 
Lucyes  and  Geules,  mould  be  quartered  always  with 
Percyes  Lyon  Azure,  rampant  Or  ;  and  hereupon 
Eic.ai     was  a  fine  leavied  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  the 
,,.'38.      fecond.     After  thefe  times  every  gentleman  began 
to  quarter  the  coat  of  the  chief  heir  with  whom  his 
progenitour  had  matched,  and  often  preferred  that 
in  the  firft  place,  if  fhe  were  honourable.    But  after 
that  divers  were  marfhalled  together  for  the  honour 
ofOueen  Elizabeth,  wife  to  King  Edward  the  fourth 
(who  firft  of  all  our  Kings  fince  theConqueft  married 
hisfubje6f.),fomanyin  imitation  did  the  like,  which  fo 
increafed,  that  now  of  late  fome  have  packed  fifty 
in  one  (hield.     And  this  is  to  fhew  their  right;  for 
it  was  objected  againft  Richard  Duke  of  York,  when 
he  claimed  the  Crown  as  heir  to  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  that  he  did  not  bear  the  faid  Duke's  Arms ; 
Rot-       but  he  anfwered  thereunto  that  he  might  lawfully 
39Henr.   have  done  it,  but  forbare  it  for  a  time,  as  he  did  for 
making  his  claim  to  the  Crown. 
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For  Augmentations,  fome  were  of  meer  grace,  fa"f0™e:i" 
fome  of  merit.    Richard  the  fecond,  choofing  Saint 
Edward  theConfeflbr  to  be  his  Patron,  empaled  his 
Coat  with  the  Arms  of  England,  and  of  his  meer 
grace  granted  toThomas,  Duke  of  Surrey,  to  empale 
likewife  the  fame  Saint  Edward's  Arms  in  a  Border 
Ermine  with  his  own,  and  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  fame  holy  King's  Arms  in- 
tirely.     Notwithstanding,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Pat.  9 
Surry,  lineally  defcended  from  him,  was  attainted, 
among  other  pretences,  for   fo   bearing  the  fame. 
The  faid  King  Richard  alfo  granted*  to  his  Favo-  »Pat.9 
rite,  Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ire-  J.'  ?.' 
land,  that  he  fhould  bear  during  his  life  Azure  3.   m'- 
Crowns  Or  within  a  border  Argent.    In  like  manner 
and  refpeft,  to  omit  many,  King  Henry  the  eighth 
granted  to  the   family  of  Manours,  now  Earls  of 
Rutland,  the  Flowr-de-Lys  and  Lyons,  which  he 
beareth  in  chief,  for  that  they  defcended   from   a 
filler  of  King  Edward  the  fourth.     He  honoured 
his  fecond  wife,  Queen  Anne  Bollen,  with  three 
Coats;    his   third^wife,   Queen   Jane,   with   one; 
Katherine   Howard,  his  fifth  wife,  with  two  ;  his 
laft  wife,  Katherine  Par,  with  one,  by  way  of  Aug- 
mentation. 

For    merit    he  granted*   to  Thomas    Howard,   •  pat.  5 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  pofterity,  for  his  vi&ory  *;?; 
at  Flodden  field,  wherein  King  James  the  Fourth  m  ,8- 
of  Scotland  was  flain,  a  demy  Lion  Geules,  pierced 
through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a  double 
treafure  floured  of  the   fame,  in  the  midft  of  the 
bend  of  the  Howards  Arms.     And  about  the  fame 
time  he  rewardedSir  John  Clerk,ofBuckinghamfhire, 
who  did  take  the  Duke  of  Longvile  at  the  battle  of 
Spurs,  with  a  Canton  Azure,  therein  a  demy  Ram 
falient  Argent,  two  Flowers-de-lys,  Or  in  chief; 
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over  all  a  bafton  trunked  in  the  finifter  point  of  his 
own  Arms  (as  appeareth  upon  his  Monument  at 
Tame  in  Oxfordshire)  for  that  no  Chriftian  may 
bear  entirely  the  Arms  of  a  Chriftian  whom  he 
taketh  in  war.  In  like  manner  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  honoured  Sir  Henry  Guilford  with  a  Canton 
of  Granado,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  Peter  Read  of 
Grimingham  with  a  Canton  of  Barbary,  for  his  fer- 
vice  at  Tunis. 
infco-  An  Infchocheon  of  Arms  may  have  place  amongft 
augmentations,  which  is  the  Arms  of  a  Wife,  being 
an  Heir  general,  inferted  in  the  center  or  middle  of 
her  Hufbands  Coats  after  he  hath  ifTue  by  her,  to 
manifeft  the  apparent  right  of  her  Inheritance, 
tranfmiffible  to  his  and  her  Iffue.  Otherwife,  if 
fhe  be  not  Heir,  he  may  but  only  empale  it  with  his 
own. 

Creafts,  being  the  Ornaments  fet  on  the  eminent 
top  of  the  Helm,  and  called  Tymbres  by  the  French, 
I  know  not  why,  were  ufed  anciently  to  terrifie  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  were  ftrange  devifes,  or  figures 
of  terrible  fhapes,  as  that  monftrous  horrible  Chi- 
mera, out-breathing  flames  upon  Turnus  Helm  in 
Virgil. 

"Galea  alta  Chimeram 
LWius.  Suftinet  ./Etneos  efflantem  naribus  ignes." 

Of  which  fort  many  might  be  remembred,  but 
when  as  Papirius  faid  of  the  Samnites  Creafts,  when 
he  encouraged  his  Souldiers  againft  them,  "  Criftae 
vulnera  non  faciunt,"  milder  were  ufed,  as  the 
Corvus  or  Raven  by  the  Family  of  Corvinus  ;  for 
that,  while  he  fought  againft  his  Enemy,  a  Raven 
pearched  upon  his  Helm,  and  fo  feconded  him  with 
his  bee  and  fluttering  wings,  that  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory, whereupon  he  aflumed  both  his  furname  and 
his  Creaft,  as  Silius  Italicus  thus  remembreth  : 
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"  Nomenque  fuperbum 
Corvinus,  Photbea  ledct  cui  caflide  fulva, 
Oftcntans  ales  proavitae  iniignia  pugnae." 

And  by  this  Verfe  of  the  fame  Poet  : 

"  Caflide  cornigera  dependens  infula." 

We  learn  that  horns  were  in  ufe  upon  Helmets 
for  Creafts,  and  that  a  Riband  depended  from  the 
Helm,  as  Mantles  are  painted  now. 

The  firft  Chriftians  ufed  no  other  blazon  in  their 
fhield  than  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  a  crofs  for  their 
Creaft,  whereupon  Prudentius — 

"  Clypeorum  infignia  Chriftus 
Scripferat,  ardebat  fummis  mix  addita  criilis."" 

Many  years  were  thefe  Creafts  arbitrary,  taken 
up  at  every  man's  pleafure  ;  after,  they  began  to  be 
hereditary,  and  appropriated  to  Families,  here  in 
England  firft,  as  I  have  hitherto  obferved,  about  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Second.  Of  what  efteem 
Creafts  were  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Third 
may  appear  by  Record  in  the  13.  year  of  his  reign, 
when  the  faid  King  gave  an  Eagle,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  formerly  born  for  a  Creaft,  to  William 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury;  he  alfo  gave  to  him 
the  Mannours  of  Woodton,  Erome,  Whitfield, 
Merfhwood,  Worth  and  Pole  (which  came  to  his 
hand  by  the  forfeiture  of  John  Matravers),  to  the 
maintenance  thereof.  And  the  faid  Earl  regranted 
the  faid  Creaft  to  Lionel  the  King's  Son,  and  his 
Godfon,  with  much  honour.  What  careful  confi- 
deration  was  then  of  Creafts  may  alfo  appear  by 
Record  among  the  Patents*  17.  of  King  Richard  •  Px 
the  Second,  who  granted  that,  whereas  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Earl  Marfhal  and  Nottingham,  might 
lawfully  bear  a  Leopard  Or,  with  a  Labell  Argent 
about  his  neck,  which  might  lawfully  appertain  to 
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the  King's  Son  and  Heir,  that  he  fhould  in  place  ol 
that  Labell  hear  a  Crown  Argent.  More  might  be 
hereunto  added  of  Helms,  Creafts,  Mantles,  and 
Supporters,  but  for  them  and  hich  like  I  leave  the 
reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  who  learnedly  and  judi- 
ciouflvhath  difcovered  the  hrtr  Elements  of  Armory, 
to  Gerrard  Leigh,  John  Feme,  John  Guillim  Por- 
tifmouth,  Purfivants  of  Arms,  who  have  diligently 
laboured  therein,  and  to  others  that  have  written, 
or  will  write  hereafter  in  this  Argument,  leit  I 
lhould  feem  to  glean  from  the  one,  or  prevent  the 
other.1 


Grave    Speeches    and  witty    Apothegms    of 

worthy  Personages  of  this  Realm 

in  former  times.'- 

"v^WENTY   vears   fince,  while  J.   Bifhop 
If   (whole  memory  for  his  Learning  is  dear 
%£)   to   me)  and  my  (elf  turned  over  all  our 
Historians  we  could  then  find,  for  divers 
ends,  we  began  to  note   apart   the  Apothegms  or 

1  For  an  enumeration  of  EngliSh  writers  on  heraldry,  both 
anterior  and  fubfequent  to  Camden,  con  Suit  Moule's  "  Biblio- 
theca  Heraldica."  Since  the  publication  of  that  work  Several 
confiderable  volumes  have  appeared,  two  of  which  may  be 
Specified  as  containing  all  that  is  neceilary  to  be  known  of 
heraldry  tor  general  purpoSes.  My  own  *'  CurioSities  of  He- 
raldry" (Svo.  Lond.  1S45)  gives  the  hiftoryof  the  Science  and 
expounds  its"  philoSophy,"  while  the  "  GloSSary  of  Heraldry  " 
(Svo.  Oxford,  1847)  contains  the  belt  elucidation  of  principles 
and  technical  terms. 

'J  One  of  the  moSt  interefting  collections  of  anecdotes  in 
any  language. 
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Speeches  (call  them  what  ye  will)  of  our  Nation, 
which  fince  that  time  I  have  fo  far  increafed  as  our 
Countrey-writers  (fpare  in  this  point)  have  afforded; 
and  here  do  offer  them  unto  you.    Albeit  I  do  know 
they  will  lie  open  to  the  cenfure  of  the  youth  of  our 
time,  who,  for  the  mofl  part,  are  fo  over-gulled  with 
felf-liking,  that  they  are  more  than  giddy  in  admiring 
themfelves,  and  carping  at  whatfoever    hath  been 
done  or  faid  heretofore.     Neverthelefs,  I  hope  that 
all  are  not  of  one  humour,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
there  is  diverfity  of  taffes,  as  was  among  Horace's 
guefts,  fo   that   which    feemeth    unfavoury  to  one 
may  feem  dainty  to  another,  and  the   moft  witlefs 
fpeech  that  (hall  be  fet  down  will  feem  witty  to  fome. 
We  know  that  whereas  Dianaes  Temple  at  Ephefus 
was  burned  that   night  that  Alexander  the  Great  cicer.de 
was  born  ;    one  faid,  u  It  was  no  marvel,  for  fhe   Deorum, 
was  then  abfent,  as  mother  Midwife  at  fo  great  a  p^z'rh 
child-birth."    Tully  doth  commend  this  for  a  witty  »  Alex- 
conceit,  and    Plutarch  condemneth  it  as  a  witlefs 
jeft.     The  like  is  to  be  looked  for  in  thefe  ;  which 
neverthelefs,  whatfoever  they  are  in  themfelves,  or 
in  other  men's  judgments,  I  commend  them  to  fuch 
indifferent,  courteous,  modeft  Readers,  as  do  not 
think  bafely  of  the  former  Ages,  their  Country,  and 
Countrymen  ;  leaving  the  other  to  gather  the  preg- 
nant Apothegms  of  our  time,  which  1  know  will  find 
far  more  favour.    And  that  I  may  fet  them  in  order 
of  time,  I  will  begin  with  the  ancient  Britain  Prince, 
called  by  the  Romans  Caratacus  (happily  in  his  own 
tongue  Caradoc),  who  flourifhed  in  the  parts  now 
called  Wales,  about  the  fixtieth  year  after  the  birth 
of  Chriff. 

Caratacus,  a  Britain  who  nine  years  withftood 
the  Roman  puiflance,  was  at  length  vanquifhed,  and 
in  triumphant  manner,  with  his  Wife,  Daughters, 
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and  Brethren,  prefented  to  Claudius,  the  Emperour, 
in  the  view  of  the  whole  City  of  Rome  ;  but  he, 
nothing  appaled  with  this  adverfity,  delivered  this 
Tacitus.  Speech  :  "  Had  my  moderation  and  carriage  in 
profperity  been  anfwerable  to  my  Nobility  and  Ef- 
tate,  I  might  have  come  hither  rather  a  friend  than 
a  captive  ;  neither  would  you  have  difdained  to  have 
entred  amity  with  me,  being  nobly  defcended  and 
fovereign  over  many  people.  My  prefent  ftate,  as 
it  is  reproachful  to  me,  fo  it  is  honourable  to  you  :  I 
had  horfemen,  munition  and  money ;  what  marvel 
is  it  if  I  were  loth  to  lofe  them  ?  If  you  will  be  fo- 
vereign over  all,  by  confequence  all  muft  ferve  you; 
had  1  yielded  at  the  firft,  neither  my  power  nor  your 
glory  had  been  renowned,  and  after  my  execution 
oblivion  had  enfued ;  but  if  you  fave  my  life,  I  fhall 
be  for  ever  a  prefident  and  proof  of  your  clemency." 
This  manly  fpeech  purchafed  pardon  for  him  and 
his,  and  the  Senate  affembled  adjudged  the  taking 
of  this  poor  Prince  of  Wales  as  glorious  as  the  con- 
quering of  Siphax,  King  of  Numidia,  by  P.  Scipio, 
or  of  Perfes,  King  of  Macedonia,  by  L.  Paulus. 

When  this  Caratacus,  now  enlarged,  was  carried 
about  to  fee  the  ftate  and  magnificence  of  Rome, 
"  Why  do  you,"  faid  he,  "  fo  greedily  defire  our 
poor  Cottages,  when  as  you  have  fuch  ftately  and 
magnifical  Palaces  ?"     [Zonarus.] 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  when  the  Britains  could  no 
longer  bear  the  injuftice  wherewith  the  Romans, 
both  here  and  elfewhere,  grounded  their  greatnefs ; 
Bundica,  called  by  fome  Boadicia,  Princefs  then  of 
the  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  exceedingly  in- 
jured by  them,  animated  the  Britains  to  fhake  oft" 
the  Roman  bondage,  and  concluded :  "  Let  the 
Romans,  which  are  no  better  than  Hares  and  Foxes, 
underftand  that  they   make  a  wrong  match  with 
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Wolfs  and  Grey-hounds:"  And  with  that  word, 
let  an  Hare  out  of  her  lap,  as  a  fore-token  of  the 
Romans'  fearfulnefs,  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  battel 
proved  otherwife.     [Xiphilinus.] 

Galgacus,  a  warlike  Britain  commanding  in  the 
North  part  of  this  Ifle,  when  he  had  encouraged  his 
people  with  a  long  fpeech  to  withftand  the  Romans, 
ready  to  invade  them,  concluded  emphatically  with 
thefe  words  :  "  You  are  now  come  to  the  fhock, 
think  of  your  Anceftours,  think  of  your  Pofterity ; " 
for  the  Britains  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
enjoyed  happy  liberty,  and  now  were  in  danger  of 
moll  heavy  flavery. 

Severus  the  Emperour,  an  abfolute  Lord  of  the 
moft  part  of  this  Ifle,  when  from  mean  eftate  he 
had  afcended  to  the  higheft  honour,  was  wont  to  fay : 
"  1  have  been  all,  and  am  never  the  better." 

When  he  lay  fick  of  the  gout  at  York,  and  the 
fouldiers  had  faluted  his  fon  there,  by  the  name  of 
Auguftus,  as  then  Sovereign,  he  got  him  up,  caufed 
the  principal  pradtifers  of  that  facl:  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  when  they,  proftrate,  craved  pardon, 
he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head,  faid  :  "  You  fhall 
underftand  that  my  head,  and  not  my  feet,  doth 
govern  the  Empire;"  and  fhortly  after  ended  his 
life  in  the  City  of  York  with  thefe  words :  "  I  found 
the  State  troublefome  everywhere,  and  I  leave  it 
quiet  even  to  the  Britains,  and  the  Empire  fure  and 
firm  to  my  Children,  if  they  be  good,  but  unfure  and 
weak,  if  they  be  bad."  A  Prince  he  was,  very  in- 
duftrious,  of  marvellous  difpatch,  and  fo  inured  in 
continual  aclion,  that  at  the  laft  gafp  he  faid, "  And 
is  there  any  thing  for  me  to  do  now  ?" 

While  he  ruled  the  world  was  fo  loofe  that  three 
thoufand  were  indicted  at  Rome  of  adultery,  at  which 
time  Julia  the  Emprefs  blamed  the  Wife  of  Arge- 
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tocox,  a  Northern  Britain  Lady,  that  the  Britifh 
women  did  not  according  to  womanhood  carry 
themfelves,  in  accompanying  with  men  (for  then 
ten  or  twelve  men  had  two  or  three  Wives  common 
among  them).  But  (he,  not  ignorant  of  the  Roman 
incontinency,  replied:  "We  accompany  indeed 
with  the  beft  and  braveft  men  openly,  but  moft  vile 
and  bafe  companions  do  ufe  you  fecretly."  [Xi- 
philinus.] 

At  York  alfo  dyed  Conftantinus  Chlorus,  the 
Emperour,  who  being  not  able  to  furnifh  Dioclefian, 
his  Confort  in  the  Empire,  with  fuch  a  mafs  of 
money  as  he  required  at  that  inftant,  faid  :  "  He 
thought  it  better  for  the  Common-wealth  that  money 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  private  men  than  fhut  up 
in  the  Emperour's  coffers  ;"  concurring  with  Tra- 
jane,  who  compared  the  treafure  of  the  Prince  unto 
the  fpleen,  that  the  greater  it  groweth  the  limbs  are 
the  lefler.     [Eufebius.] 

His  fon  Conftantine,  inverted  in  the  Empire  at 
York  (and  a  Britain  born,  as  all  Writers  confent, 
befide  Nicephorus,  who  lived  not  long  lince,  and 
now  Lipfius,  deceived  by  the  falfe  printed  Copy  of 
Julius  Firmicus),the  nrft  Emperourwhich  advanced 
the  faith  of  Chrift,  followed  the  humility  of  Chrift, 
for  he  ufed  to  call  the  common  people  "  His  fellow- 
fervants  and  brethren  of  the  Church  of  God." 

When  a  flattering  Prieft  (for  in  all  Ages  the 
Clerical  will  flatter,  as  well  as  the  Laical)  told  him 
that  his  godlinefs  and  vertues  juftly  deferved  to  have 
in  this  world  the  Empire  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  to  reign  with  the  Son  of  God,  the 
humble  Emperour  cried,  "  Fie,  fie,  for  fhame  !  let 
me  hear  no  more  fuch  unfeemly  fpeeches :  but 
rather  fuppliantly  pray  unto  my  Almighty  Maker, 
that  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come,  I  may  feem 
worthy  to  be  his  fervant." 
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When  he  fought  by  fevere  Edi£ts  to  abolifh  all 
Heathenifh  fuperftition,  and  laboured  by  godly  Laws 
to  eftablifh  the  true  Religion  and  Service ;  yea,  and 
unceflantly  endeavoured  to  draw  men  unto  the 
faith,  perfwading,  reproving,  praying,  intreating  in 
time,  out  of  time,  publickly  and  privately,  he  one 
day  faid  merrily,  yet  truly,  unto  the  Bifhop  that  he 
had  bidden  to  a  banquet,  "  As  ye  be  Biihops  within 
the  Church,  fo  may  I  alfo  feem  to  be  a  Bilhop  out 
of  the  Church." 

He  diffwading  one  from  covetoufnefs,  did  with 
his  lance  draw  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man's 
grave,  faying,  "  This  is  all  that  thou  fhalt  have 
when  thou  art  dead,  if  thou  canft  happily  get  fo 
much." 

He  made  a  Law  that  no  Chriftian  fhould  be  bond- 
man to  a  Jew  ;  and  if  that  any  Jew  did  buy  any 
Chriftian  for  his  flave,  he  fhould  be  fined  therefore, 
and  the  Chriftian  enfranchifed  ;  adding  this  reafon, 
"that  it  ftood  not  with  equity,  that  a  Chriftian  fhould 
be  flave  to  the  murtherers  of  Chrift." 

Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  was  hardly  induced  to 
embrace  Chriftian  Religion  at  the  perfwafion  of 
Auguftine,  fent  to  convert  the  EngSifh  Nation; 
but  at  length,  being  perfwaded  and  defirous  to  be 
baptized,  faid:  "Let  us  come  alfo  to  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  giver  of  Kingdoms  ;  it  may  redound  to 
our  {name  that  we,  which  are  firft  in  authority, 
ihould  come  laft  to  Chriftianity.  But  I  do  befeech 
that  true  King  that  he  would  not  refpecl  the  pre- 
cedence in  time,  but  devotion  of  mind."  [Jofceli- 
nus.] 

When  Paulinus  brought  unto  Edwin,  King  of 
Northumberland,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  falvation  of 
mankind  by  Chrift,  and  preached  the  Gofpel  unto 
the  King  and  his  Nobility  zealoufly  and  eloquently, 
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opening  unto  them  the  Myfteries  of  our  Faith  and 
Precepts  of  Chriftian  Religion,  one  of  the  Lords 
thus  fpake  unto  the  King  (but  fome  now  haply  will 
fmile  at  this  Speech):   "We  may  aptly  compare 
man's  ftate  unto  this  little  Robbin-Red-breaft  that 
is  now  in  this  cold  weather  here  in  the  warm  cham- 
ber, chirping  and  finging  merrily,  and  as  long  as  fhe 
(hall  remain  here  we  mail  fee  and  underftand  how 
fhe  doth  ;  but  anon,  when  me  fhall  be  flown  hence 
abroad  into  the  wide  world,  and  fhall  be  forced  to 
feel  the  bitter  ftorms  of  hard  Winter,  we  fhall  not 
know  what  fhall  become  of  her  ;    fo  likewife  we 
fee  how  men  fare  as  long  as  they  live  among   us, 
but  after  they  be  dead  neither  we  nor  our  Religion 
have  any  knowledge  what  becomes  of  them  ;  where- 
fore I  do  think  it  wifdom  to  give  ear  unto  this  man, 
who  feemeth  to  fhew  us,  not  only  what  fhall  become 
of  us,  but  alfo  how  we  may  obtain  everlafting  life 
hereafter."     [Beda.] 

When  Rodoald,  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  being 
won  with  rewards,  was  fhamefully  minded  to  have 
delivered  unto  Edelfride,  the  King  of  Northumber- 
land, the  innocent  Prince  Edwin,  who  had  fled  unto 
him  to  be  faved  from  the  bloody  hands  of  Edelfride, 
who  had  unlawfully  bereft  him  of  his  Kingdom, 
his  wife  turned  his  intent  by  telling  him  that,  "  It 
ftood  not  with  the  high  and  facred  ftate  of  a  King 
to  buy  and  fell  the  bodies  of  men,  as  it  were  a  petty 
chapman ;  or,  that  which  is  more  difhonourable, 
flave-like  to  fell  away  his  faith,  a  thing  which  he 
ought  to  hold  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  and 
gems  of  the  whole  world,  yea,  and  his  own  life." 
[Beda.] 

Ina,  King  of  Weft  Saxons,  had  three  daughters, 
of  whom,  upon  a  time,  he  demanded  whether  they 
did  love  him,  and  fo  would  do  during  their  lives, 
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above  all  others ;  the  two  elder  fware  deeply  they 
would  ;  the  youngeft,  but  the  wifeft,  told  her  Father, 
without  flattery,  "That  albeit  (he  did  love,  honour, 
and  reverence  him,  and  fo  would  whilft  fhe  lived,  as 
much  as  nature  and  daughterly  duty  at  the  utter- 
moft  could  expecl,  yet  fhe  did  think  that  one  day  it 
would  come  to  pafs  that  fhe  fhould  aftedt  another 
more  fervently,"  meaning  her  Hufband,  "when  fhe 
was  married,  who,  being  made  one  flefh  with  her, 
as  God  by  commandement  had  told,  and  nature  had 
taught  her,  fhe  was  to  cleave  faft  to,  forfaking  Father 
and  Mother,  kiffe  and  kin."  [Anonymus.]  One 
referreth  this  to  the  Daughters  of  King  Leir.1 

Imperious  was  that  Speech  of  Theodore  the  Gre- 
cian, Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  depriving  a  poor 
Englifh  Bifhop,  "Although  we  can  charge  you  with 
nothing,  yet  that  we  will,  we  will,"  like  to  that, 
u  Sic  volo,  fie  jubeo,  flat  pro  ratione  voluntas.''  But 
humble  was  the  Englifh  Bifhop's  reply  ;  "  Paul  ap- 
pealed from  the  Jews  to  Caefar,  and  I  from  you  to 
Chriir."     [Vitae  S.  Wilfredi.] 

The  Reverend  Bede,  whom  we  may  more  eafily 
admire  than  fufficiently  praife  for  his  profound 
Learning  in  a  moll  barbarous  Age,  when  he  was  in 
the  pangs  of  death,  faid  to  the  ftanders  by  :  "I  have 
fo  lived  among  you  that  I  am  not  afhamed  of  my 
life;  neither  fear  I  to  die,  becaufe  I  have  a  molt 

1  '  One^  William  Shakefpeare,  gent.,  Camden's  greateft 
contemporary,  but  as  yet  unrecognized  as  the  world's  greateft 
genius. 

"  Why  have  my  fillers  huibands,  if  they  fay, 

They  love  you  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  fliall  wed. 

That  lord,  whole  hand  muft  take  my  plight,  mail  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty: 

Sure  I  fliall  never  marry,  like  my  lifters, 

To  love  my  father  all ! " 

—  King  Lear,  acl  i.  fcene  1. 
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gracious  Redeemer."  He  yielded  up  his  life  with 
this  prayer  for  the  Church  :  "  O  King  of  glory  ! 
Lord  of  Holts !  which  haft  triumphantly  afcended 
into  Heaven,  leave  us  not  fatherlefs,  but  fend  the 
promifed  fpirit  of  thy  truth  amongft  us."  Some 
write  that  he  went  to  Rome,  and  interpreted  there 
"  S.  P.  Q.  R."  in  derifion  of  the  Gothes  fwarming 
to  Rome,  "  Stultus  Populus  quaerit  Romam  ;"  and 
that  in  his  return  he  died  at  Genoa,  where  they  {hew 
his  Tomb.  But  certain  it  is  that  he  was  fent  for  to 
Rome  by  Sergius,  the  Pope,  and  more  certain  that 
he  died  at  Weremouth,  and  from  thence  was  trans- 
lated to  Durham.  And  that  I  may  incidently  note 
that  which  I  have  heard,  not  many  years  fince  a 
French  Bifhop,  returning  out  of  Scotland,  coming 
to  the  Church  of  Durham,  and  brought  to  the  fhrine 
of  Saint  Cuthbert,  kneeled  down,  and  after  his  de- 
votions offered  a  Bauby,  faying,  "  Sancle  Cuth- 
berte,  fi  fan&us  fis,  ora  pro  me."  But  afterward, 
being  brought  unto  the  Tomb  of  Beda,  faying  like- 
wife  his  Orifons,  offered  there  a  French  Crown, 
with  this  alteration,  "  San£te  Beda,  quia  fanCtus  es, 
ora  pro  me." 

Johannes  Erigena,  furnamed  Scotus,  a  man  re- 
nowned for  Learning,  fitting  at  the  Table  in  refpect 
of  his  Learning  with  Charles  the  Bauld,  Emperour 
and  King  of  France,  behaved  himfelf  as  a  flovenly 
Scholar,  nothing  courtly;  whereupon  the  Emperour 
afked  him  merrily,  "Quid  intereft  inter  Scotum  & 
Sotum  " — "  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Scot 
and  a  Sot  ?"  He  merrily,  but  yet  malapertiy  an- 
fwered,  "Menfa,"  "The  Table,"  as  though  the 
Emperour  were  the  Sot,  and  he  the  Scot.  [Rog. 
Hovedenus.] 

And  another  time  the  Emperour  did  fet  down  un- 
to him  a  dim,  with  two  fair  great  fifties  and  one 
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little  one,  willing  him  to  be  carver  unto  two  other 
Scholars  that  fat  beneath  him.  Then  Mafter  John, 
who  was  but  a  little  man,  layed  the  two  great  fifties 
upon  his  own  trencher,  and  fet  down  the  one  little 
fifh  unto  the  other  two  Scholars,  who  were  big  men. 
Which,  when  the  Emperour  faw,  he  fmiling  faid  : 
"  In  faith,  Mafter  John,  you  are  no  indifferent  di- 
vider." "  Yes,  if  it  like  your  Highnefs,  very  indif- 
ferent," faid  he;  "for  here,"  pointing  to  himfelf 
and  the  two  great  fifties,  u  be  two  great  ones  and  a 
little  one  ;  and  fo  yonder,"  reaching  his  hand  to- 
wards the  Scholars,  "are  two  big  ones  and  a  little 
one."     \_Idem.~] 

Winefridus,  born  at  Kirton,  in  Devonftiire,  after 
furnamed  Boniface,  who  converted  Freefeland  to 
Chriftianity,  was  wont  to  fay  :  "  In  old  time  they 
were  golden  Prelats,  and  wooden  Chalices,  but  in 
his  time  wooden  Prelats,  and  golden  Chalices." 
[Beatus  Rhenanus,  lib.  2.  rerum  Germanicarum.] 

Ethelwold,  the  Biftiop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  time 
of  King  Edgar,  in  a  great  Famine  fold  away  all  the 
facred  gold  and  filver  veflels  of  all  his  Church,  to 
relieve  the  hunger-ftarved  poor  people,  faying, 
"  That  there  was  no  reafon  that  the  fenfelefs  Tem- 
ples of  God  ftiould  abound  in  Riches,  and  living 
Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ftarve  for  hunger." 

When  as  Kinnad,King  of  Scots,  a  vaflal  to  King 
Eadgar  of  England,  had  faid  at  his  Table,  "  That 
it  flood  not  with  the  honour  of  the  Princes  of  this 
Ifle  to  be  fubje£l  to  that  Dandiprat  Eadgar,"  who 
was  indeed  but  of  fmall  ftature,  yet  full  of  courage : 
He  underftanding  thereof,  withdrew  Kinnad  pri- 
vately into  a  wood,  as  though  he  had  to  confer  with 
him  of  fome  important  fecret;  where  he  offered  him 
the  choice  of  two  fwords,  prepared  for  that  purpofe, 
with  thefe  words  :  "  Now  we  are  alone,  you  may 

s 
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try  your  manhood  ;  now  may  it  appear  who  mould 
be  fubjedr.  to  the  other ;  retire  not  one  foot  back  ; 
it  ftandeth  not  with  the  honour  of  Princes  to  brave 
it  at  the  Table,  and  not  to  dare  it  in  the  field." 
But  Kinnad,  hereat  difmayed,  defired  pardon  by  ex- 
cufe,  and  obtained  it.  [Malmefburienfis,  pag.  33.] 
The  fame  King  Eadgar,  having  brought  into  his 
fubje&ion  the  aforefaid  Kinnad,  King  of  Scots;  Mal- 
colm, Kingof  Cumberland;  Maccuis,  the  Arch-pirate 
Lord  of  the  Ifles,  with  Dufnall,  Griffith,  Howell, 
Jacob,  Judethill,  Princes  of  Wales,  was  rowed  by 
them  in  triumphant  manner  in  his  Barge  upon  the 
River  of  Dee  at  Chefter,  at  which  time  it  is  reported 
he  faid;  "  Then  may  my  Succeflours,  the  Kings  of 
England,  glory  when  they  (hall  do  the  like."  [Ma- 
rianus  Scotus,  Anno  973.] 

When  Hinguar  of  Denmark  came  fo  fuddainly 
upon  Edmund,  the  King  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  that 
he  was  forced  to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight,  he  hap- 
pened unhappily  on  a  Troup  of  Danes,  who  fell 
to  examining  of  him,  whether  he  knew  where  the 
King  of  the  Eaft-Angles  was,  whom  Edmund  thus 
anfwered  :  "  Even  now,  when  I  was  in  the  Palace, 
he  was  there,  and  when  I  went  from  thence,  he  de- 
parted thence,  and  whether  he  fhall  efcape  your 
hands  or  no,  only  God  knoweth."  But  fo  foon  as 
they  once  heard  him  name  God,  the  godlefs  Infidels 
pitifully  martyred  him."     [Vita  San£ti  Edmundi.] 

When  Brithwold,  a  Noble  Saxon,  marchingagainft 
the  Danes  encamped  near  Maldon,  was  invited  by 
the  Abbot  of  Ely  to  take  his  dinner  with  him,  he 
refufing,  anfwered  :  "  He  would  not  dine  from  his 
Companies,  becaufe  he  could  not  fight  without  his 
Companies."     [Liber  Elienfis.] 

King  Canutus,  commonly  called  Knute,  walking 
on  the  Sea-fands  near  to  Southampton,  was  extolled 
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by  fome  of  his  flattering  followers,  and  told  that  he 
was  a  King  of  Kings,  the  mightieft  that  reigned  far 
and  near ;  that  both  Sea  and  Land  were  at  his  com- 
mand. But  this  fpeech  did  put  the  godly  King  in 
mind  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  by  whom  Kings 
have  and  enjoy  their  power,  and  thereupon  he  made 
this  demonftration  to  refel  their  flattery:  He  took 
off"  his  cloak,  and  wrapping  it  round  together,  fate 
down  upon  it  near  to  the  Sea,  that  then  began  to 
flow,  faying,  "  Sea,  I  command  thee  that  thou  touch 
not  my  feet : "  But  he  had  not  fo  foon  fpoken  the 
word  but  the  furging  wave  dalhed  him.  He  then, 
rifing  up  and  going  back,  faid  :  "  Ye  fee  now,  my 
Lords,  what  good  caufe  you  have  to  call  me  a  King, 
that  am  not  able  by  my  commandement  to  ftay  one 
wave.  No  mortal  man  doubtlefs  is  worthy  of  fuch 
an  high  name,  no  man  hath  fuch  command,  but  one 
King  which  ruleth  all.  Let  us  honour  him,  let  us 
call  him  King  of  all  Kings,  and  Lord  of  all  Nations: 
Let  us  not  only  confefs,  but  alfo  profefs  him  to  be 
Ruler  of  the  Heavens,  Sea,  and  Land."  [Polydorus, 
and  others.] 

When  Edric,  the  extorter,  was  deprived  by  King 
Cnute  of  the  Government  of  Mercia,  he,  impatient 
of  the  difgrace,  told  him  he  had  deferved  better,  for 
that  to  pleafure  him  he  had  firft  revolted  from  his 
Sovereign  King  Edmund,  and  alfo  difpatched  him. 
Whereat  Cnute,  all  appalled,  anfwered ;  "  And 
thou  fhalt  die  for  thy  defert,  when  as  thou  art  a 
Traitour  to  God  and  me,  in  killing  thy  King,  and  my 
confederate  Brother;  His  blood  be  upon  thy  head, 
which  haft  layed  hands  upon  the  Lord's  Anointed." 
Some  report  that  he  faid  :  "  For  his  deferts  he  fhould 
be  advanced  abovealltheNobilityofEngland,"  which 
he  immediately  performed,  advancing  his  head  upon 
the  Tower  of  London.     [Florilegus.  ] 
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King  Edward  the  Confeflbur,  one  Afternoon 
lying  in  his  bed  with  the  Curtains  drawn  round  about 
him,  a  poor  pilfering  Courtier  came  into  his  Cham- 
ber, where,  rinding  the  King's  Cafket  open,  which 
Hugoline,  his  Chamberlain,  had  forgotten  to  fhut, 
going  forth  to  pay  money  in  hafte,  he  took  out  fo 
much  money  as  he  could  well  carry,  and  went  away. 
But  infatiable  defire  brought  him  again,  and  fo  the 
third  time,  when  the  King,  who  lay  ftill  all  this  while 
and  would  not  feem  to  fee,  began  to  fpeak  to  him, 
and  bad  him  fpeedily  be  packing  :  tC  For  he  was 
well  if  he  could  fee  ;  for  if  Hugoline  came  and 
took  him  there,  he  were  not  only  like  to  lofe  all 
that  he  had  gotten,  but  alfo  ftretch  an  halter."  The 
fellow  was  no  fooner  gone,  but  Hugoline  came  in  ; 
and  finding  the  Cafket  open,  and  much  money  taken 
away,  was  greatly  moved.  But  the  King  willed  him 
not  to  be  grieved,  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  he  that  hath 
it  had  more  need  of  it  than  we  have."  This  at 
that  time  was  adjudged  Chriftian  lenity,  but  I  think 
in  our  Age  it  will  be  accounted  fimplicity  in  the 
worft  fence.     [Vita  San£H  Edwardi.] 

This  Edward  halted  out  of  Normandy,  whither 
his  expelled  Father,  King  Ethelred,  had  fled  with 
him,  with  a  great  power  to  recover  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  Danes,  near  unto  whofe  forces 
he  was  encamped,  ready  to  give  them  battle.  But 
when  his  Captains  promifed  him  afiured  victory, 
and  that  they  would  not  leave  one  Dane  alive, 
"  God  forbid,"  quoth  Edward,  "  that  the  Kingdom 
mould  be  recovered  for  me,  one  man,  by  the  death 
of  fo  many  thoufand  men  :  It  is  better  that  I  do 
lead  a  private  and  unbloody  life,  than  be  a  King  by 
fuch  butchery:"  and  therewithall  brake  up  Camp, 
and  retired  into  Normandy,  where  he  ftayed  until 
God  fent  opportunity  to  obtain  the  Kingdom  with- 
out blood.     [Paulus  iEmilius.] 
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Harold,  as  he  waited  on  the  cup  of  the  faid  King 
Edward,  chanced  to  (tumble  with  one  foot,  that  he 
almoft  killed  the  ground,  but  with  the  other  leg  he 
recovered  himfelf,  and  faved  the  wine  ;  whereat  his 
Father,  Godwyn,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  then  dined 
with  the  King,  fmiling  faid  :  "  Now  one  brother 
did  help  another."  At  this  word,  although  fpoken 
proverbially,  the  King's  blood  began  to  rife,  thinking 
how  inamefully  they  had  murdered  his  Brother  Al- 
frede,  and  angerly  anfwered  :  "  And  fo  might  my 
Brother  have  been  a  help  to  me  if  it  had  pleafed 
you."     [Vita  S.  Edwardi.] 

The  fame  King  Edward,  pairing  out  of  this  life, 
commended  his  Wife  to  the  Nobility,  and  faid, 
"  That  fhe  had  carried  her  felf  as  his  Wife  abroad, 
but  as  his  Sifter  or  Daughter  at  home."  Afterward, 
feeing  fuch  as  were  prefent  weeping  and  lamenting 
for  him,  he  faid  :  "  If  you  loved  me,  you  would 
forbear  weeping,  and  rejoyce  becaufe  I  go  to  my 
Father,  with  whom  I  mail  receive  the  joys  promifed 
to  the  faithful,  not  through  my  merits,  but  by  the 
free  mercy  of  my  Saviour,  which  fheweth  mercy  on 
whom  he  pleafeth."     [Eilredus  Rivallenfis.] 

Sywarde,  the  martial  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
feeling  in  his  ficknefs  that  he  drew  towards  his  end, 
arofe  out  of  his  bed,  and  put  on  his  Armour,  fay- 
ing, "  That  it  became  not  a  valiant  man  to  die 
lying  like  a  beaft  : "  and  fo  he  gave  up  the  Ghoft 
ftanding.  As  valiantly,  both  fpoken  and  performed, 
as  it  was  by  Vefpafian. 

When  the  faid  Syward  underftood  that  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  fent  in  fervice  againft  the  Scottifh 
men,  was  {lain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound 
were  in  the  forepart  or  hinder  part  of  his  body ;  when 
it  was  anfwered,  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied  :  "  I 
am  right  glad,  neither  wifh  any  other  death  to  me 
or  mine."     [Hen.  Huntingdon.] 
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In  this  Age,  when  a  Bifhop  living  loofely  was 

charged  that  his  converfation  was  not  according  to 

the  Apofrles'  lives,  he  made  a  mock  at  it,  and  ex- 

cufed  himfelf  with  this  Verfe,  which  was  after  taken 

up  for  a  common  excufe  in  that  behalf: 

"Nunc  aliud  tempus,  alii  pro  tempore  mores." 

[Anonymus.~\ 

When  the  fatal  period  of  the  Saxon  Empire  was 
now  complete,  and  battels  were  marfhalled  between 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Harold,  King  of 
England,  Girthe,  Harold's  younger  Brother,  not 
holding  it  beft  to  hazard  the  Kingdom  of  England 
at  one  caft,  fignifled  to  the  King  that  the  fuccefs  of 
war  was  doubtful,  that  victory  was  fwayed  rather 
by  fortune  than  by  valour,  that  advifed  delay  was 
mod  important  in  Martial  affairs,  "  And  if  fo  be,  Bro- 
ther," faid  he,  "  you  have  plighted  your  faith  to  the 
Duke,  retire  your  felf,  for  no  force  can  ferve  againft 
a  man's  own  confcience  •,  God  will  revenge  the 
violation  of  an  oath  :  You  may  referve  your  felf  to 
give  them  a  new  encounter,  which  will  be  more  to 
their  terrour  :  As  for  me,  if  you  will  commit  the 
charge  to  me,  I  will  perform  both  the  part  of  a  kind 
Brother,  and  a  couragious  Leader.  For  being  clear 
in  confcience,  I  (hall  fell  my  life  or  difcomfit  your 
enemy  with  more  felicity." 

But  the  King,  not  liking  his  fpeech,  anfwered  : 
"  I  will  never  turn  my  back  with  difhonour  to  the 
Norman,  neither  can  I  in  any  fort  digeft  the  reproach 
of  a  bafe  mind."  "  Well  then,  be  it  fo,"  faid  fome 
difcontented  of  the  company,  "  let  him  bear  the 
brunt  that  hath  given  the  occafion."      [Anonymus.] 

William  Conquerour,when  he  invaded  this  Ifland, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled,  and  one  of  his 
feet  ftuck  fo  faft  in  the  fand  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.    Wherewithal  one  of  his  attendants  caught 
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him  by  the  arm,  and  helped  him  up,  faying  :  "  Stand 
up,  my  liege  Lord,  and  be  of  good  chear,  for  now 
you  have  taken  faft  footing  in  England  ; "  and  then, 
efpying  that  he  brought  up  fand  and  earth  in  his 
hand,  added  :  "  Yea,  and  you  have  taken  livery  and 
feifin  of  the  Countrey."  For  you  know  that  in  de- 
livering of  livery  and  feifin  a  piece  of  the  earth  is 
taken.      [Hift.  Normanica.]1 

A  Wizard  (or  a  Wife  man,  as  they  then  called 
them)  had  foretold  William  that  he  mould  fafely 
arrive  in  England  with  his  whole  Army,  without 
any  impeachment  of  Harold  ;  the  which,  after  it 
came  to  pafs,  the  King  fent  for  the  Wizard  to  confer 
further  with  him.  But  when  it  was  told  him  that 
he  was  drowned  in  that  fhip  which  only  of  all  the 
whole  fleet  mifcarried,  the  Conquerour  faid  :  "  He 
would  never  make  account  of  that  fcience  that  pro- 
fited more  the  ignorant  than  the  fkilful  therein,  for 
he  could  fore-fee  my  good  fortune,  but  not  his  own 
mifhap." 

That  morning  that  he  was  to  joyn  battel  with 
Harold,  his  Armorer  put  on  his  back-piece  before, 
and  his  breaft-plate  behind;  the  which  being  efpied 
by  fome  that  flood  by,  was  taken  among  them  for 
an  ill  token,  and  therefore  advifed  him  not  to  fight 
that  day  ;  to  whom  the  Duke  anfwered  :  "  1  force 
not  of  fuch  fooleries,  but  if  I  have  any  fkill  in 
Southfaying  (as  in  footh  I  have  none),  it  doth  prog- 
nosticate that  I  fhall  change  Copy  from  a  Duke  to 
a  King."     [Idem.^f 

Magick,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  difcovered  to 
be  but  a  vanity;  in  the  declining  ftate  of  the  Roman 
Empire  accounted  by  the  Gentiles  a  verity  ;  in  the 

1  See  alio  "  Chronicle  ot  Battel  Abbey,"  Lond.  1851,  p.  z. 

2  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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time  of  Hildebrand  (if  we  believe  Authors)  fo  ap- 
proved, that  it  was  commonly  praclifed.  For  as  in 
the  time  of  Valens  divers  curious  men  (as  hath  been 
faid)  by  the  falling  of  a  ring  Magically  prepared 
upon  the  letters  0EOA,  judged  that  one  Theodorus 
fhould  fucceed  in  the  Empire,  when  indeed  Theo- 
dofius  did.  So  when  Hildebrand  was  Pope,  by  like 
curiofities  it  was  found  that  Odo  mould  fucceed. 
Whereupon  Odo,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Bifhop  of  Ba- 
yeux,  brother  to  King  William  the  Conquerour, 
devoured  the  Papacy  in  hope,  fent  money,  his  per- 
fwading  meffenger,  to  Rome,  purchafed  a  palace 
there,  and  prepared  thitherward  ;  when  King  Wil- 
liam, for  his  prefumption,  and  other  his  mifdemea- 
nours,  ftayed  him,  and  committed  him,  faying : 
"Offenfive  fool-hardinefs muft  be  timely  reftrained." 
[Liber  Cadomenfis.] 

When  the  fame  Odo,  who  was  both  Bifhop  of  Ba- 
yeux  in  Normandy,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  in  former  time 
had  fo  difloyally  carried  himfelf  againft  King  William 
the  Conquerour  that  he  complained  of  him  to  his 
Lords.  Lanfranc,  Arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury,  ad- 
vifed  the  King  to  commit  him.  "  But  what  fay  you," 
quoth  the  King,  "  when  as  he  is  a  Clergyman?" 
"  You  may  not,"  faid  he,  "  commit  the  Bifhop  of 
Bayeux,  but  you  may  well  commit  the  Earl  of 
Kent."  [W„  Malmfbur.]  Like  unto  this  was  that 
diftinction  of  Piramus,  Secretary  to  Charles  the  fifth 
in  late  years,  when  Pope  Julius  the  fecond  did  com- 
bine with  the  French  King  againft  the  Emperour, 
of  the  Pope's  honefty,  and  Julius's  difhonefty,  fay- 
ing, that  the  Pope  was  an  honeft  man,  but  Julius  a 
very  Kn. 

This  King  William,  by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  kept 
his  chamber  a  long  time,  whereat  the  French  King 
fcoffing,  faid  :  "  The  King  of  England  lyeth  long  in 
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child-bed."  Which,  when  it  was  reported  unto  King 
William,  he  anfwered  ;  "  When  I  am  Churched 
there  (hall  be  a  thoufand  lights  in  France  "  (al- 
luding to  the  lights  that  women  ufed  to  bear  when 
they  were  Churched),  and  that  he  performed  within 
few  days  after,  wafting  the  French  frontiers  with 
fire  and  fword. 

The  fame  King,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  faid  : 
"  I  appoint  no  fucceffour  in  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  commend  it  to  the  eternal  God,  whofe 
I  am,  and  in  whofe  hands  all  things  are:"  haply 
remembring  thatof  the  Monk  before  fpecified,pag.  5. 
[W.  Malmibur.] 

This  King,  perceiving  his  own  defects  in  fome 
points  for  want  of  learning,  did  exhort  his  children 
oftentimes  to  learning  with  this  faying,  "  An  un- 
learned Prince  is  a  crowned  Afs:"  Which  fpeech 
took  fo  great  impreffion  in  his  fon  Henry  that  he 
obtained  by  ftudy  and  learning  the  furname  of  Beau- 
clarke,  or  fine  Scholar.  [Annales  Ecclefiae  Cant.  & 
Malmefburienfis.] 

William  Rufus  loved  well  to  keep  vacant  Bi- 
fhopricks  and  Abbies  in  his  hands,  faying :  "  Chrift's 
bread  is  fweet,  dainty,  and  moft  delicate  for  Kings." 

But  although  this  King  made  moft  commonly, 
as  it  were,  port  fale  of  the  Spiritual  livings,  yet  when 
two  Monks  were  at  dropvied1  Bezantines  (the  cur- 
rant gold  of  that  age)  before  him  for  an  Abbey,  he 
efpied  a  third  Monk  of  their  company  ftanding  in  a 
Corner,  whom  the  King  afked  what  he  would  give 
to  be  Abbot  ?  "  Not  one  farthing,"  faid  he,  "  for  I 
renounced  the  world  and  riches,  that  I  might  ferve 
God  more  fincerely."  "  Then,"  faid  the  King, 
"  thou  art  moft  worthy  to  be  made  Abbot,  and  thou 
fhalt  have  it."     [Liber  Cantuar.] 

1  "  Drop-vie,"  a  gambling  term,  to  hazard. 
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When  news  was  brought  him  that  the  French 
King  had  befieged  the  City  of  Conftances,  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  pofted  with  a  few  to  the  Sea-coaft  to 
take  fhip.  But  becaufe  the  wind  blew  very  ftrong 
from  the  South,  the  Sailers  fignified  that  it  was  very 
dangerous  for  him  to  take  Sea ;  but  the  King  re- 
plyed,  "  Hoife  up  fails  in  God's  name,  for  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  King  drowned  by  tempeft :  You 
fhall  fee  both  wind  and  weather  ferviceable  to  us." 
Anfwerable  to  that  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  inforced 
a  poor  Pilot  in  the  like  cafe  to  launch  forth,  and  in 
the  rage  of  the  ftorm  comforted  him  with  laying, 
Ccefarem  iff  Cajarls  fortunam  vebis.  And  as 
couragioufly  was  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  in 
the  battle  of  Tunis,  when  he  was  advifed  by  the 
Marquefs  of  Guaffo  to  retire  his  Perfon  when  the 
great  Ordnance  began  to  play,  faid :  "  Marquefs, 
thou  never  heardft  that  an  Emperour  was  flain  with 
a  great  fhot." 

I  will  here  prefent  you  with  another  Speech  (or 
call  it  what  you  will)  of  the  fame  King  William 
Rufus,  out  of  the  good  and  Hiftorical  Poet  Robert 
of  Glocefter,  that  you  may  compare  a  Prince's  pride 
in  that  Age  with  our  private  pride,  and  that  our 
firft  fineft  Poets  may  fmile  at  the  Verfes  of  that 
time,  as  fucceeding  Ages,  after  fome  hundred  years 
will  haply  fmile  at  theirs : 

"  As  his  Chamberlain  him  brought,  as  he  rofe  on  a  day, 

A  morrow  for  to  wear,  a  pair  of  hofe  of  Say  : 

He  afked  what  they  coftned,  three  millings,  he  feid, 

Fie  a  Dibles,  quoth  the  King,  who  fey  fo  vile  a  deed  ? 

King  to  wear  fo  vile  a  cloth,  but  it  coftned  more, 

Buy  a  pair  for  a  marlce,  or  thou  (halt  ha  cory  fore. 

A  worfe  pair  enough,  the  other  fwith  him  brought, 

And  faid  they  coftned  a  marke,  and  unneth  he  them  fo  bought : 

Aye,  bel-amy,  quoth  the  King,  thefe  were  well  bought, 

In  this  manner  lerve  me,  other  ne  ferve  me  not/' 
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Hitherto  alfo  may  be  referred  that  of  this  King 
William,  who  the  morning  before  he  was  flain 
with  an  arrow  in  hunting,  told  his  company  he 
dreamed  the  laft  night  before  that  an  extreme  cold 
wind  parted  through  his  fides ;  whereupon  fome 
diflwaded  him  to  hunt  that  day  ;  but  he  refolved  to 
the  contrary,  anfwering,  tC  They  are  no  good  Chrif- 
tians  that  regard  dreams."  But  he  found  the  dream 
too  true,  being  fhot  through  the  fide  by  Walter  Tirell. 
[Fragmentum  antiquae  hiftoriae  Franc,  a  P.  Pithaeo 
editum."] 

Of  Henry  the  firft  I  have  read  no  memorable 
fpeech,  but  what  I  have  read  I  will  report.  He  was 
by  common  voice  of  the  people  commended  for  his 
wifdom,  eloquence  and  victories  ;  difpraifed  for  co- 
vetoufnefs,  cruelty  and  lechery  (of  which  he  left 
proof  by  his  fixteen  Baftards).  But  it  feemeth  that 
his  juftice  was  deemed  by  the  common  people  to 
be  cruelty,  for  the  learned  of  that  age  furnamed  him 
the  "  Lyon  of  Juftice."  [Huntingd.  Polycraticon, 
Gemeticenfis.] 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Court  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  firft  that  Books,  Bills,  and  Letters 
fhouid  be  drawn  and  figned  for  fervitors  in  the 
Court,  concerning  their  own  matters,  without  fee. 
But  at  this  time  Turftane,  the  King's  fteward,  or  Le 
Defpencer,  as  they  then  called  him,  from  whom  the 
family  of  the  L.  Spencers  came,  exhibited  to  the 
King  a  complaint  againft  Adam  of  Yarmouth,  Clerk 
of  the  Signet,  for  that  he  refufed  to  fign  without 
fee  a  Bill  pafled  for  him.  The  King  firft  heard 
Turftane,  commending  the  old  cuftome  at  large, 
and  charging  the  Clerk  for  exacting  fomewhat  con- 
trary thereunto  for  parting  his  Book.  Then  the 
Clerk  was  heard,  who  briefly  faid,  "  I  received  the 
Book,  and  fent  unto  your  fteward,  defiring  him  only 
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to  beftow  on  me  two  fpice  Cakes,  made  for  your  own 
mouth,  who  returned  anfwer,  He  would  not,  and 
thereupon  I  denied  to  feal  his  Book."  The  King 
greatly  difliked  the  fteward  for  returning  that  ne- 
caftd-  gative,  and  forthwith  made  Adam  fit  down  upon 
the  bench,  with  the  feal  and  Turftane's  Book  before 
him,  but  compelled  the  fteward  to  put  off  his  Cloak, 
to  fetch  two  of  the  beft  fpice  Cakes  for  the  King's 
own  mouth,  to  bring  them  in  a  fair  white  Napkin, 
and  with  low  courtefie  to  prefent  them  to  Adam 
the  Clerk ;  which  being  accordingly  performed,  the 
King  commanded  Adam  to  feal  and  deliver  him  his 
Book,  and  made  them  friends,  adding  this  fpeech, 
"  Officers  of  the  Court  muft  gratifie,  and  mew  a 
call  of  their  office,  not  only  one  to  another,  but  alfo 
to  all  ftrangers,  whenfoever  need  mail  require." 
[Gualterus  Mapes,  De  nugis  Curialium]. 

There  was  allowed  a  pottle  of  wine  for  livery 
every  night  to  be  ferved  up  to  King  Henry  the 
firft's  chamber,  but  becaufe  the  King  did  feldom  or 
never  ufe  to  drink  in  the  night,  Paine  Fitz-John, 
his  Chamberlain,  and  the  Pages  of  the  Chamber  did 
carowfe  the  wine  among  them.  On  a  time  it  hap- 
pened the  King  at  midnight  called  for  wine,  but  none 
was  to  be  found;  Paine  and  the  Pages  beftirred  them- 
felves  in  vain,  feeking  wine  here  and  there.  Paine 
was  called  in  to  the  King,  who  aflced  him  if  there 
were  not  allowance  for  livery?  he  humbly  anfwered, 
That  there  was  a  pottle  allowed  every  night,  but 
for  that  he  never  called  for  it  (to  fay  the  truth  in  hope 
of  Pardon)  we  drunk  it  up  amongft  us.  "Then," 
quoth  the  King,  "  have  you  but  one  pottle  every 
night  ?  That  is  too  fhort  for  me  and  you ;  from 
henceforth  there  mall  be  a  whole  gallon  allowed, 
whereof  the  one  pottle  fhall  be  for  me,  the  other  for 
you  and  yours."     This  I  note,  not  for  any  gravity, 
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but  that  the  King  in  that  age  was  commended  herein 
both  for  bounty  and  clemency.  [Gaulterus  Mapes.] 

Queen  Maud,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  firft  of 
England,  and  daughter  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  King 
of  Scotland,  was  fo  devoutly  religious,  that  fhe 
would  go  to  Church  barefoot,  and  always  exercife 
her  felf  in  works  of  charity,  infomuch  that  when 
David  her  brother  came  out  of  Scotland  to  vifit  her, 
he  found  her  in  her  privy  chamber  with  a  towel 
about  her  middle,  warning,  wiping,  and  luffing  poor 
people's  feet,  which  he  difliking,  faid,  "  Verily,  if 
the  King  your  hufband  knew  this,  you  mould  never 
kifs  his  lips."  She  replyed,  "That  the  feet  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  lips 
of  a  King  in  earth."  [Guil.  Malmes.  &  Matth. 
Paris.] 

Simon,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  who  for  his  Court- 
like carriage  was  called  to  Court,  and  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  this  King  Henry,  was  wont  to  fay  :  "  I  am 
caft  among  Courtiers,  as  fait  among  quick  Eeles," 
for  that  he  falted,  powdred,  and  made  them  ftir  with 
his  fait  and  fharp  quipping  fpeeches.  But  what 
faith  the  Authour,  who  reporteth  this  of  him?  "  The 
fait  loft  his  feafon  by  the  moifture  of  the  Eeles,  and 
was  caft  out  on  the  dunghil,"  for  he,  incurring 
hatred  in  Court,  "  was  difgraced,  committed,  and  at 
laft  baniihed."     [Henr.  Huntingdon  in  Epiftola.] 

When  the  Scots  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
with  a  great  army  invaded  England,  the  Northern 
people  brought  to  the  field  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
the  only  refpecled  heir  of  thofe  parts,  in  his  cradle, 
and  placed  him  by  the  Standard,  hoping  thereby  to 
animate  the  people.  But  Ralph,  Bifhop  of  Durefme, 
animated  them  more  with  this  faying,  "  A  fibre  your 
felves  that  this  multitude,  not  trained  by  difcipline, 
will  be  cumberfome  to  it  felf  in  good  fuccefs,  and  in 
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diftrefs  eafily  difcomforted."  Which  proved  ac- 
cordingly, for  many  Scottifhmen  left  their  carcafes 
in  the  field.     [Hiftoriola  de  Standardo.] 

Maud  the  Emprefs,  daughter  and  heir  of  this 
King  Henry  the  firft,  which  ftiled  her  felf  Lady  of 
the  Englifhmen,  would  often  fay  to  her  fon  King 
Henry  the  Second:  "Be  hafty  in  nothing,  hawks 
are  made  more  ferviceable  when  ye  make  fair  fhews 
of  offering  meat  often,  and  yet  with-hold  it  the 
longer."  [Gualterius  MapesJ.  Other  Maximes  of 
her,  In  arte  Regnandi,  proceeding  from  a  niggifh 
old  wife,  I  wittingly  omit  as  unbefitting  a  Prince. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  bafe  fon  to  King 
Henry  the  firft,  the  only  martial  man  of  England 
in  his  age,  ufed  Stephen  Beauchampe  with  all  grace 
and  countenance,  as  his  only  favourite  and  privado, 
to  the  great  diflike  of  all  his  followers.  Where- 
upon, when  he  was  diftreffed  in  a  conflict,  he  called 
to  fome  of  his  company  for  help,  but  one  bitterly 
bade  him  '*  Call  now  to  your  Stephen.''  "  Pardon 
me,  pardon  me,"  replyeth  the  Earl,  "  in  matters  of 
venery  I  muft  ufe  my  Stephen,  but  in  Martial  af- 
fairs I  relye  wholly  upon  you.''  [Gaulter  Mapes, 
De  Nugis  Curialium.] 

Henry  the  Second  caufed  his  eldeft  Son  Henry  to 
be  crowned  King,  and  that  day  ferved  him  at  the 
Table.  Whereupon  the  Arch-bifhop  of  York  faid 
unto  the  young  King,  "  Your  Majefty  may  rejoice, 
for  there  is  never  a  Prince  in  the  world  that  hath 
this  day  fuch  a  waiter  at  his  Table  as  you  have." 
"  Wonder  you  fo  much  at  that,  my  Lord,"  faid  the 
young  King,  "  and  doth  my  father  think  it  an  abafe- 
ment  for  him,  being  defcended  of  royal  blood  only  by 
his  mother,  to  ferve  me  at  the  Table,  that  have  both 
a  King  to  my  father,  and  a  Queen  to  my  mother  ?" 
Which  proud  fpeech,  when  the  unfortunate  father 
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heard,  he  rounded  the  Arch-bifhop  in  the  ear,  and 
faid  :  "  I  repent  me,  I  repent  me  of  nothing  more 
than  of  untimely  advancements."     [Anonymus.] 

Wimund,  Biihopof  the  Ifle  of  Man,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  a  martial  Prelate  (as  many  were 
in  that  age),  after  he  had  with  many  an  inrode  an- 
noyed the  Scots,  fome  Englifh  procured  by  them 
fuddainly  apprehended  him,  put  out  his  eyes;  and 
gelded  him,  as  my  Authour  faith,  for  the  Peace  of 
the  Kingdom,  not  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Who,  after  retiring  himfelf  to  the  Abbey  of  Biland 
in  York-fhire,  would  often  couragioufly  fay,  "  Had 
I  but  a  fparrow's  eye,  my  enemies  mould  never  carry 
it  away  fcot-free."      [Nubrigenfis.] 

When  King  Henry  the  Second  was  at  S.  David's, 
in  Wales,  and  from  the  cliffs  there  in  a  clear  day 
difcovered  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  that  moft  mighty 
Monarch  of  this  Realm  faid  :  "  I  with  my  fhips  am 
able  to  make  a  bridge  thither,  if  it  be  no  further  :  " 
which  fpeech  of  his  being  related  to  Murchard,  King 
of  Lemfter,  in  Ireland,  he  demanded  if  he  added 
not  to  his  fpeech  "with  the  grace  of  God?"  When 
it  was  anfwered  that  he  made  no  mention  of  God, 
then  faid  he  more  chearfully,  "  I  fear  him  lefs 
which  trufteth  more  to  himfelf  than  to  the  help  of 
God."     [Giraldus  Cambrenfis.] 

Owen  of  Keveliac,  Prince  of  Powis,  admitted  to 
the  table  of  King  Henry  the  fecond  at  Shrewsbury, 
the  King,  the  more  to  grace  him,  reached  him  one 
of  his  own  loaves,  which  he,  cutting  in  fmall  pieces 
and  fetting  them  as  far  off  as  he  could  reach,  did  eat 
very  leifurely.  When  the  King  demanded  what  he 
meant  thereby,  he  anfwered,  "  I  do  as  you  my  Sove- 
reign ;"  meaning  that  the  King  in  like  manner  took 
the  fruition  of  offices  and  fpiritual  preferments  as 
long  as  he  might.     [Giraldus.] 
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The  fame  King  Henry,  returning  out  of  Ireland, 
arrived  at  St.  David's,  in  Wales,  where  it  was  fig- 
nified  unto  him  that  the  Conquerour  of  Ireland,  re- 
turning that  way,  fhould  die  upon  a  ftone  called 
Lech-laver,  near  the  Church-yard  :  whereupon  in  a 
great  prefence  he  palled  over  it,  and  then,  reproving 
the  Welfh  Britain's  credulity  in  Merlin's  Prophecies, 
faid  :  "  Now  who  will  hereafter  credit  that  liar 
Merlin?"     [Giraldus.] 

Gilbert  Foliot,  Bifhop  of  London,  diflikingThomas 
Becket,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  would  fay  often- 
times, Ad  Zacbceum  non  divertijjet  Dominus,  nifi  de 
ficomoro  jam  dejcendijfet :  "That  Zacheus  had  never 
entertained  and  lodged  Chrift,  unlefs  he  had  come 
down  from  the  fig-tree;"  as  though  Chrift  could 
never  like  the  lofty,  until  they  would  humiliate 
themfelves,  and  come  down.     [Anonymus  MS.] 

The  fame  King  would  often  fay,  "  The  whole 
world  is  little  enough  for  a  great  Prince."  [Girald. 
in  Diftina.] 

In  the  time  of  this  Henry  the  fecond,  the  See  of 
Lincoln  was  fo  long  void,  as  a  certain  Convert  of 
Tame  prophefied  that  there  would  be  no  more  Bi- 
fhops  of  Lincoln.  But  he  proved  a  truthlefs  Pro- 
phet, for  Geffrey,  the  King's  bafe  fon,  was  preferred 
after  fixteen  years'  vacancy  thereunto,  but  fo  fit  a 
man,  as  one  faid  of  him,  "  That  he  was  fkilful  in 
fleecing,  but  unfkilful  in  feeding."  [Vita  Epifco- 
porum  Eboracenfium.] 

This  gallant  bafe  Bifhop  would  in  his  protefta- 
tions  and  oaths  always  protelt,  "  By  my  faith,  and 
the  King  my  father."  But  Walter  Mapes,  the 
King's  chaplain,  told  him,  "  You  might  do  as  well 
to  remember  fometimes  your  mother's  honefty,  as 
to  mention  fo  often  your  father's  royalty."  [Mapes, 
De  Nugis  Curialium.]     This  Bifhop  Geffrey,  in  all 
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his  inftruments  patting  from  him,  ufed  the  ftile  of 
"  G.  Archiepifcopus  Eborum  ;"  but  in  the  circum- 
ference of  his  Seal,  to  notifie  his  royal  parentage, 
"  Sigillum  Galfredi  filii  Regis  Anglorum,"  as  I  ob- 
ferved  in  his  Seals. 

Savage,  a  Gentleman,  which  among  the  firft  En- 
glifli  had  planted  himfelf  in  Ulfter,  in  Ireland,  ad- 
vifed  his  fon  for  to  build  a  Caftle  for  his  better  de- 
fence againft  the  Irifh  Enemy,  who  valiantly  an- 
fwered,  "  That  he  would  not  truft  to  a  Caftle  of 
ftones,  but  to  his  Caftle  of  bones,"  Meaning  his 
body.     [Marlebrigenlis.] 

Robert  Blanchmains,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  was  wont 
to  fay,  "  Sovereign  Princes  are  the  true  Types  or 
refemblances  of  God's  true  Majefty,"  in  which  re- 
fpecl,  faith  mine  Authour,  Treafon  againft  the 
Prince's  Perfon  was  called  Crimen  Majejlath.  [Po- 
lycraticon.] 

Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englishman  born,  of 
the  Family  of  Breakfpear,  in  Middlefex,  a  man  com- 
mended for  converting  Norway  to  Chriftianity  be- 
fore his  Papacy,  but  noted  in  his  Papacy  for  ufing 
the  Emperour  Frederick  the  Second  as  his  Page 
in  holding  his  ftirrop,  demanded  of  John  of  Sarif- 
bury,  his  Countreyman,  what  opinion  the  World 
had  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  him  ;  who  an- 
fwered  :  "  The  Church  of  Rome,  which  fhould  be 
a  Mother,  is  now  a  Step  mother,  wherein  fit  both 
Scribes  and  Pharifees  ;  and  as  for  yourfelf,  when  as 
you  are  a  Father,  why  do  you  expect  penfions  from 
your  Children?"  &c.  Adrian  fmiled,  and  after 
fome  excufes  told  him  this  Tale,  which,  albeit  it 
may  feem  long,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  yet  give  it  the 
reading,  and  happily  you  may  learn  fomewhat  by  it. 
"  All  the  members  of  the  body  confpired  againft  the 
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ftomach,  as  againft  the  fwallowing  gulf  of  all  their 
labours  ;  for  whereas  the  eyes  beheld,  the  ears  heard, 
the  hands  laboured,  the  feet  travelled,  the  tongue 
fpake,  and  all  parts  performed  their  functions,  only 
the  ftomach  lay  idle  and  confumed  all :  Hereupon 
they  joyntly  agreed  all  to  forbear  their  labours,  and 
to  pine  away  their  lazy  and  publick  enemy.  One 
day  palled  over,  the  fecond  followed  very  tedious, 
but  the  third  day  was  fo  grievous  to  them  all,  that 
they  called  a  common  Council.  The  eyes  waxed 
dim,  the  feet  could  not  fupport  the  body,  the  arms 
waxed  lazy,  the  tongue  faltered,  and  could  not  lay 
open  the  matter,  therefore  they  all  with  one  ac- 
cord defired  the  advice  of  the  Heart.  Their  reafon 
laid  open  before  them,  that  he  againft  whom  they 
had  proclaimed  wars  was  the  caufe  of  all  this  their 
mifery  ;  for  he,  as  their  common  fteward,  when 
his  allowances  were  withdrawn,  of  neceffity  with- 
drew theirs  from  them,  as  not  receiving  that  he 
might  allow.  Therefore  it  were  a  far  better  courfe 
to  fupply  him  than  that  the  limbs  mould  faint  with 
hunger.  So,  by  the  perfwafion  of  Reafon,  the  fto- 
mach was  ferved,  the  limbs  comforted,  and  peace 
re-eftablilhed.  Even  fo  it  fareth  with  the  bodies 
of  Commonwealths  ;  for  albeit  the  Princes  gather 
much,  yet  not  fo  much  for  themfelves  as  for  others, 
fo  that  if  they  want  they  cannot  fupply  the  want 
of  others  ;  therefore  do  not  repine  at  Princes  herein, 
but  refpecSl  the  common  good  of  the  whole  publick 
eftate."     [Idem  ] 

Oftentimes  would  he  fay,  "All  his  preferments 
never  added  any  one  jot  to  his  happinefs  or  quiet- 
nefs."      [Idem.] 

He  alfo  (that  I  may  omit  other  of  his  Speeches) 
would  fay  :  "  The  Lord  hath  dilated  me  by  ham- 
mering me  upon  the  anvile  ;  but  I  befeech  him  he 
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would  underlay  his  hand  to  the  unfupportable  bur- 
then which  he  hath  laid  upon  me."     [Idem.~\ 

When  it  was  figniried  unto  King  Richard  the 
Firft,  Son  to  the  forefaid  King  Henry,  fitting  at 
Supper  in  his  Palace  at  Weftminfter  (which  we  call 
the  old  Palace  now),  that  the  French  Kingbefieged 
his  Town  of  Vernoil,  in  Normandy,  he  in  greatnefs 
of  courage  protefted  in  thefe  words  ;  "  I  will  never 
turn  my  back  until  I  have  confronted  the  French." 
For  performance  of  which  his  Princely  word,  he 
caufed  the  wall  in  his  Palace  at  Weftminfter  to  be 
broken  down  directly  towards  the  South,  ported  to 
the  coaft,  and  immediately  into  Normandy,  where 
the  very  report  of  his  fuddain  arrival  fo  terrified  the 
French  that  they  raifed  the  fiege  and  retired  them- 
felves.     [Ypodigma.] 

The  fame  King  Richard,  purpofingan  expedition 
into  the  holy  Land,  made  money  at  all  hands  ;  and 
among  other  things  fold  unto  Hugh  Pudfey,  Bifhop 
of  Durham,  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  mer- 
rily laughing  when  he  inverted  him,  and  faying  ; 
"  Am  not  I  cunning,  and  my  Craft's-mafter,  that 
can  make  a  young  Earl  of  an  old  Bifhop?"  But 
this  Prelate  was  fit  to  be  an  Earl,  for  the  world  (as 
one  of  that  Age  laid  of  him)  "  was  not  crucifixus 
to  him,  but  infixus  in  him."     [Lib.  Dunelm.] 

One  Fulke,  a  Frenchman  of  great  opinion  for 
his  Holinefs,  told  this  King  Richard  that  he  kept 
with  him  three  Daughters  that  would  procure  him 
the  wrath  of  God  if  he  did  not  fhortlv  rid  himfelf 
of  them.  "  Why,  Hypocrite,"  quoth  the  King, 
"  all  the  world  knoweth  that  I  never  had  child." 
"  Yea,"  faid  Fulke,  "  you  have,  as  I  faid,  three  ; 
and  their  names  are  Pride,  Covetoufnefs  and 
Lechery."  "  Is  it  fo  ?"  faid  the  King,  "  you  fhall 
fee  me  prefently  beftow  them  :  the  Knights  Tern- 
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plars  fhall  have  Pride  ;  the  white  Monks  Covetouf- 
nefs,  and  the  Clergy  Lechery ;  and  there  have  you 
my  three  daughters  beftowed  among  you." 

When  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  offered  unto 
this  King  Richard,  and  to  Hugh,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
for  the  furprife  of  Jerufalem,  they  marched  forward 
in  two  battels  from  Acres.     The  King  of  England 
led  the  firft,  the   Duke   of  Burgundy  the   other  j 
when  they  approached,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  en- 
vying the  glory  of  the  Englifh,  fignified  to  the  King 
of  England  that  he  would  retire  with  his  Company, 
becaufe  it  fhould  not  be  faid  that  the  Englifh  had 
taken    Jerufalem.      While    this    meflage   was    de- 
livering, and  the  King  grieving  that  fo  glorious  an 
enterprife  was  fo  overthwarted  by  envy,  one  amongft 
the  Englifh  Companies  cried  aloud  to  the  King,  and 
faid,  "  Sir,  Sir,  come  hither,  and  I  will  fhew  you 
Jerufalem."     But  King  Richard  caft  Irs  Coat  of 
Arms  before   his  face,  and  weeping  uttered  thefe 
words  with  a  loud  voyce  :  "Ah!   my  Lord  God,  I 
befeech  thee  that  I  may  not  fee  thy  holy  City  Je- 
rufalem, when  as  I  am  not  able  to  deliver  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  enemies."     [Jan  Sire  de  Jonville, 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Lewes,  cap.  70.]    This  Authour 
alfo  giveth  this  teftimony  of  the  faid  King  in  the 
eighth  Chapter  of  the  faid  Book :    "  This  Prince 
was  of  iuch  prowefs,  that  he  was  more  feared  and 
redoubted  amongft  the  Sarazens  than  ever  was  any 
Prince    Chriftian.       Infomuch  that  when  as  their 
little  Infants  began  to  cry,  their  mother  would  fay, 
to    make   them    hold   their  peace,  c  King  Richard 
cometh,  and  will  have  you;'  and  immediately  the 
little  children,  hearing  him  named,  would   forbear 
crying:"    and  likewife  the  Turks   and  Sarazens, 
when  their  Horfes  at  any  time  ftarted,  they  would 
put  fpur  to  them  and  fay,  "  What,  you  jades,  you 
think  King  Richard  is  here?" 
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When  the  fame  King  Richard  had  fortunately 
taken  in  a  fkirmifh  Philip,  the  Martial  Bifhop  of 
Beavoys,  a  deadly  enemy  of  his,  he  caff  him  in 
Prifon  with  bolts  upon  his  heels,  which  being  com- 
plained of  unto  the  Pope,  he  wrote  earneftly  unto 
him  not  to  detain  his  dear  Son,  an  Ecclefiaftical 
perfon,  and  a  Shepheard  of  the  Lord's,  but  to  fend 
him  back  unto  his  flock.  Whereupon  the  King 
fent  unto  the  Pope  the  Armour  that  he  was  taken 
in,  and  willed  his  AmbafTadour  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Jacob's  Sons  unto  their  Father,  when  they  had  fold 
away  their  Brother  Jofeph,  "  Hanc  invenimus,  vide 
utrum  tunica  filii  tui  fit,  an  non.  This  we  found  ;  fee 
whether  it  be  the  Coat  of  thy  fon,or  no."  "  Nay," 
quoth  the  Pope,  "  it  is  not  the  Coat  of  my  fon,  nor 
of  my  brother,  but  fome  imp  of  Mars,  and  let  him 
procure  his  delivery  if  he  will,  for  I  will  be  no  mean 
for  him." 

When  the  French  King  and  King  Richard  the 
Firft  began  to  parly  of  peace,  his  Brother  John,  who 
had  falfly  and  unnaturally  revolted  unto  the  French 
King,  fearing  himfelf,  came  in  of  his  own  accord, 
and  fuppliantly  befought  Richard,  Brotherly  to  par- 
don his  manifold  offences,  that  he  had  unbrotherly 
committed  againft  him  ;  he  rehearfed  the  ftraight 
League  of  brotherly  piety ;  he  recounted  the  many 
merits  of  his  Brother  ;  he  bewailed  with  tears  that 
hitherto  he  had  been  unmindful  of  them,  as  an  un- 
natural and  unthankful  Perfon.  Finally,  that  he 
doth  live,  and  fhall  live,  he  doth  acknowledge  that 
he  hath  received  it  at  his  hands.  The  King  being 
mollified  with  this  humble  fubmiiTion,  faid  :  "  God 
grant  that  I  may  as  eafily  forget  your  offences  as 
you  may  remember  wherein  you  have  offended." 

In  the  woful  Wars  with  the  Barons,  when  King 
John  was  viewing  of  the  Caftle  of  Rochefter,  held 
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againft  him  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  was  efpied 
by  a  very  good  Arcubalifter,  who  told  the  Earl 
thereof,  and  faid  that  he  would  foon  difpatch  the 
cruel  Tyrant  if  he  would  but  fay  the  word.  "  God 
forbid,  vile  Variet,"  quoth  the  Earl,  u  that  we  mould 
procure  the  death  of  theholyone  of  God."  "What," 
faid  the  Souldier,  "  he  would  not  fpare  you  if  he 
had  you  at  the  Jike  advantage."  "  No  matter  for 
that,"  quoth  the  Earl,  "God's  good  will  be  done, 
and  he  will  difpofe  thereof,  and  not  the  King." 
[Matth.  Paris]. 

When  one  about  him  fhewed  where  a  Noble  man 
that  had  rebellioufly  born  arms  againft  him  lay  very 
honourably  intombed,  and  advifed  the  King  to  de- 
face the  Monument,  he  faid,  "  No,  no,  but  I  would 
all  the  reft  of  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably 
buried."      [Idem']. 

When  divers  Greeks  came  hither,  and  offered  to 
prove  that  there  were  certain  errours  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  that  time,  he  rejected  them,  faying, 
"  I  will  not  fuffer  our  faith  eftablifhed  to  be  called 
in  queftion  with  doubtful  difputations."  [Fragm. 
antiquum  editum  a  P.  Pithaeo], 

Yet  when  the  faid  King  John  faw  a  fat  Buck 
haunched,  he  faid  profanely  to  the  ftanders  by,  "  See 
how  fair  and  fat  this  Buck  is,  and  yet  he  never 
heard  Mafs  all  his  life  long."  But  this  may  be  forged 
to  his  difgrace  by  the  envious.     [Matth.  Paris']. 

In  a  folemn  Conference  between  King  Henry 
the  Third  of  England  and  Saint  Lewes,  King  of 
France,  the  only  devout  Kings  of  that  Age,  when 
the  French  King  faid,  He  had  rather  hear  fermons 
than  hearMaffes,  our  King  replied,  which fome  will 
fmile  at  now  (but  according  to  the  Learning  of  that 
time),  That  he  had  rather  fee  his  loving  friend 
(meaning  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  Sacra- 
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ment)  than  to  hear  never  fo  much  good  of  him  by 
others  in  Sermons.  This  I  note,  becaufe  it  was  then 
thought  facetious,  which  I  doubt  not  but  fome  will 
now  condemn  as  fuperftitious.    [Guil.  Rifhanger]. 

Peclcham,  that  Optical  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  wrote  "  Perfpe£tiva  Communis,"  when 
Pope  Gregory  the  Tenth,  who  had  created  him 
Archbifhop,  commanded  him  to  pay  four  thoufand 
marks  within  four  months,  under  pain  of  Excom- 
munication, he,  that  came  unto  the  See  then  deeply 
indebted,  faid  :  "  Behold,  you  have  created  me  j  and 
as  a  Creature  doth  defire  to  be  perfected  by  his 
Creatour,  fo  I  do  in  my  oppreffions  flie  unto  your 
Holinefs  to  be  recreated."     [Archiep.  Cantuar]. 

Sewal,  Archbifhop  of  York,  much  aggrieved  with 
fome  practices  of  the  Pope's  Collectors  in  England, 
took  all  patiently,  and  faid:  " I  will  not  with  Cham 
difcover  the  nakednefs  of  my  Father,  but  cover  and 
conceal  it  with  Sem."  As  Conftantine  the  Great 
faid  that  he  would  cover  the  faults  of  Bifhops  and 
Fathers  of  the  Church  with  his  Imperial  Robe. 
[Matth.  Paris.] 

Pope  Innocentius  the  Fourth,  when  he  offered 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicil  and  Naples  to  Richard,  Earl 
Cornewall,  with  many  impoffible  conditions,  "  You 
might  as  well,"  faid  the  Earl's  Agent  at  Rome,  "  fay 
to  my  Lord  and  Mafter,  I  fell  or  give  you  the  Moon, 
climb  up,  catch  it,  and  take  it."  [Anonymus  qui 
incipit,  Rex  Piclorum.] 

Alexander,  SuccefTour  to  Innocentius,  fent  unto 
the  faid  Earl  Richard  to  borrow  a  great  mafs  of 
money  ;  but  the  Earl  anfwered,  "  I  will  not  lend 
to  my  Superiour,  upon  whom  I  cannot  diftrain  for 
the  Debts."  This  Richard  is  reported,  by  the  faid 
Author,  to  have  had  fo  great  Treafure  that  he  was 
able  to  difpend  for  ten  years  an  hundred  marks  a 
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day,  which,  according  to  the  Standard  of  that  time, 
was  no  fmall  fumm.    \Idem\i 

In  the  Reign  of  King  Henry,  a  Bifhop  of  London 
ftoutly  withftood  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  that  would 
have  levied  exactions  of  the  Clergy  :  Whereupon 
the  Nuncio  complained  unto  the  King,  who  fhortly 
menaced  the  Bifhop,  and  told  him  he  would  caufe 
the  Pope  to  pluck  his  Peacock's  tail  :  but  the  Bifhop 
boldly  anfwered  the  King,  that  the  Pope  and  he, 
being  too  ftrong  for  him,  might  bereave  him  of  his 
Bifhoprick  by  might,  but  never  by  right ;  and  that 
although  they  took  away  his  Mitre,  yet  they  would 
leave  him  his  Helmet.     [Lib.  Cantuar]. 

Wicked  rather  than  witty  is  that  of  a  Dean, 
High  Treafurer  of  England,  that  had  demeaned 
himfelf  fo  well  in  his  Office  that  when  he  died  he 
made  this  wicked  Will:  "  1  bequeath  all  my  Goods 
and  PofTeffions  unto  my  Liege  Lord  the  King,  my 
Body  to  the  Earth,  and  my  Soul  to  the  Devil." 
\_Idem.~\l 

When  Edward  the  Firft  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  only  Son,  he  took  it  grievoufly  as  a  Father,  but 
patiently  as  a  wife  man.  But  when  he  underftood 
fhortly  after  of  the  departure  of  his  Father,  King 
Henry  the  Third,  he  was  wholly  dejected  and  com- 
fortlefs  ;    whereat,  when  Charles  King  of  Sicily, 


1  This  reminds  us  of  the  fpeech  of  Henry  II.  to  the  breth- 
ren of  a  certain  monarlery  who  had  applied  to  the  monarch 
for  leave  to  bury  the  body  of  Alan  de  Neville,  the  king's 
forefter,  in  their  church,  hoping  by  this  means  to  acquire  fome 
of  his  lands  : — 

"  You  may  have,  if  fo  you  pleafe, 
The  carcafe  of  Alan  de  Neville ; 

But  his  lubftance  I  fhall  feize, 

And  his  foul  may  go  to  the  D —  !" 

—  Chron.  of  Battel  Abbey,  p.  124. 
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with  whom  he  then  fojourned  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  greatly  marvelled,  He  fatisfied  him 
with  this,  *'  God  may  fend  more  Sons,  but  the  death 
of  a  Father  is  irrecoverable."     [Walfingham]. 

This  is  that  King  Edward  the  Firft  who,  as  in 
lineaments  of  body  he  furpafled  all  his  people,  being, 
like  Saul,  higher  than  any  of  them,  fo  in  prudence 
conjoyned  with  valour  and  induftry  he  excelled  all 
our  Princes,  giving  thereby  fure  anchor-hold  to  the 
Government  of  this  Realm,  waving  up  and  down 
before  moft  uncertainly.  Which  he  effedted  not 
fo  much  bv  eftablifhing  good  Laws,  as  by  giving  life 
unto  his  Laws,  by  due  execution.  And  as  my 
Authour  faith,  "  Judices  potiffimum  judicans  quos 
conftituit  judices  aliorum."  Who  addeth  alfo  this 
of  him  :  "  Nemo  in  confiliis  illo  argutior,  in  eloquio 
torrentior,  in  periculis  fecurior,  in  profperis  cautior, 
in  adverfis  conftantior."  [Commendatio  lamenta- 
biiis  in  tranfitu  Regis  Edw.  primi.] 

Whereas  the  Kings  of  England  before  his  time 
ufed  to  wear  their  Crown  upon  all  folemn  Feaft- 
dayes,  he  firft  omitted  that  cuftom,  faying  merrily  : 
"  That  Crowns  do  rather  onerate  than  honour 
Princes."     [Idem  traciatus\\ 

When  a  fimple  religious  man,  feeing  him  meanly 
attired,  wondring  thereat,  afked  him  why  he,  being 
fo  potent  a  Prince,  ware  fo  fimple  a  fute,  he  an- 
fwered,  "  Father,  Father,  you  know  how  God  re- 
gardeth  Garments  :  What  can  I  do  more  in  Royal 
Robes  than  in  this  my  Gabberdine  ?"     [Idem.] 

When  the  Clergy,  pretending  a  difcharge  by  a 
Canon,  lately  made  at  the  Council  held  at  Lyons 
in  France,  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  tempo- 
ral neceflities  of  King  Edward,  he  laid  unto  them 
in  Parliament,  "  Seeing  you  do  refufe  to  help  me,  I 
will  alfo  refufe  to  help  you,  &c.    If  you  deny  to  pay 
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tribute  to  me  as  unto  your  Prince,  I  will  refufe  to 
protect  you  as  my  Subjedts  ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
be  fpoyled,  robbed,  maimed,  and  murthered,  feek 
for  no  fuccour  nor  defence  of  me  or  mine." 

The  Pope  fent  an  Injunction  unto  the  fame  Ed- 
ward, the  which  was  delivered  unto  him  in  one  of 
his  Journeys  againft  the  Fautours  of  John  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland  ;  the  tenour  of  it  was  that  he 
fhould  furceafe  to  difquiet  the  Scots,  which  were  an 
exempt  Nation,  and  properly  appertaining  to  the 
Roman  Chappel,  wherefore  the  City  of  Jerufalem 
could  not  but  defend  her  Citizens,  and  help  them 
that  did  truft  in  the  Lord,  like  Mount  Sion.  He  had 
no  fooner  read  it,  but  rapping  out  an  Oath,  faid  : 
"  I  will  not  hold  my  peace  for  Sion  nor  Jerufalem's 
reft,  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  body,  but  will 
profecute  my  juft  right  known  unto  all  the  World, 
and  defend  it  to  the  death."     [Tho.  Walfingham.] 

When  John,  Earl  of  Athol,  nobly  defcended,  who 
had  with  other  murthered  John  Comin,  was  appre- 
hended by  King  Edward  the  Firft,  and  fome  intreated 
for  him,  the  King  anfwered  :  "  The  higher  his  call- 
ing is,  the  greater  muft  his  fall  be  ;  and  as  he  is  of 
higher  Parentage,  fo  he  fhall  be  the  higher  hanged," 
which  accordingly  was  performed,  for  he  was  hanged 
on  a  Gallows  fifty  foot  high.     [Florilegus.] 

When  as  in  fiege  of  the  Caftle  of  Strivelin  in  Scot- 
land King  Edward  the  Firft,  by  his  over-forward- 
nefs,  was  often  endangered,  fome  advifed  him  to 
have  more  regard  to  his  Perfon,  he  anfwered  them 
with  that  of  David  in  the  Pfalm,  "  A  thoufand  fhall 
fall  at  my  fide,  and  ten  thoufand  at  my  right  hand, 
but  it  fhall  not  come  near  me."    [Florilegus.] 

When  the  Learned  Lawyers  of  the  Realm  were 
confulted  in  a  caufe  by  him,  and  after  long  confulta- 
tion  did  not  fatisfle  him,  he  faid  (as  Kings  impatient 
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of  delays  may  be  bold  with  their  Lawyers),  "  My 
Lawyers  are  long  advifing,  and  never  advifed." 
[Florilegus].  As  for  other  Speeches  of  his  I  wit- 
tingly and  willingly  overpafs. 

Eleanor,  Wife  to  King  Edward  the  Firft,  a  moft 
vertuous  and  wife  woman,  when  he  took  his  long 
and  dangerous  Voyage  into  the  Holy  Land,  would 
not  be  diftwaded  to  tarry  at  home,  but  would  needs 
accompany  him,  faying:  "Nothing  mud  part  them 
whom  God  hath  joyned,  and  the  way  to  Heaven  is 
as  near  in  the  Holy  Land  (if  not  nearer)  as  in  Eng- 
land or  Spain." 

This  worthy  Queen  maketh  me  remember  Eu- 
bulus,  a  fcoffing  Comical  Greek  Poet,  which  curfeth 
himfelf  if  ever  he  opened  his  mouth  againft  Women, 
inferring,  albeit  Medea  were  wicked,  yet  Penelope 
was  peerlefs  :  if  Clytemneftra  were  naught,  yet  Al- 
ceftes  was  paffing  good  ;  if  Phaedra  were  damnable, 
yet  there  was  another  laudable.  But  here,  faith  he, 
"  I  am  at  a  ftand  ;  of  good  Women  I  find  not  one 
more,  but  of  the  wicked  I  remember  thoufands." 
Befhrew  this  fcoffer,  ye  good  Wives  all,  and  let  his 
curfe  fall  upon  him,  for  of  your  kind  may  many  a 
million  be  found,  yea,  of  your  own  Country;  and 
that  I  may  referve  other  to  a  fitter  place,  I  will 
fhew  unto  you  a  rare  example  in  this  Queen  of  Eng- 
land a  moft  loving  and  kind  Wife,  out  of  Roderi- 
cus  Santtius,  not  mentioned  by  our  Hiftorians. 

When  King  Edward  the  Firft  was  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  was  ftabbed  with  a  poyfoned  Dagger  by  a 
Sarazen,  and  through  the  rancor  of  the  poyfon  the 
wound  was  judged  incurable  by  his  Phyficians, 
this  good  Queen  Eleanor  his  Wife,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  in  that  journey,  endangering  her  own 
life,  in  lowng  affection  faved  his  life,  and  eternized 
her  own  honour  ;   for  fhe  dayly  and  nightly  fucked 
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out  the  rank  poyfon,  which  love  made  fweet  to  her, 
and  thereby  effected  that  which  no  Art  durft  at- 
tempt, to  his  fafety,  her  joy,  and  the  comfort  of  all 
England.  So  that  well  worthy  was  fhe  to  be  re- 
membred  by  thofe  CrofTes  as  Monuments,  which 
inftead  of  Statues  were  erected  by  her  Hufband  to 
her  honour  at  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stanford,  Ged- 
dington,  Northampton,  Stony-Stratford,  Dunftable, 
Saint  Albanes,  Waltham,  and  that  of  Weftminfter, 
called  Charing-Crofs,  all  adorned  with  the  Arms  of 
Caftile,  Leon,  and  the  County  of  Pontieu,  which 
by  her  right  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England. 

Robert  Winchelfey,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  banifhed  by  King  Edward  the  Firft,  but 
afterward  reftored  again  by  him,  and  all  the  Rents 
that  had  been  fequeitred  during  his  abfence  repayed 
him  :  whereby  he  became  the  richeft  Archbimop 
that  had  been  in  that  feat  before  him  :  Wherefore, 
often  recording  his  troubles,  he  would  fay  :  "  Adver- 
fity  never  hurteth  where  no  iniquity  overruleth." 
[Lib.  Cantuar.] 

William  de  March,  Lord  Treafurer  unto  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  caufed  all  the  Treafure  throughout 
all  the  Land,  that  was  laid  up  in  the  Monafteries  and 
Churches,  to  be  at  one  inftant  violently  taken  away 
by  Military  men,  faying,  "  It  is  better  that  money 
mould  be  moving,  and  according  to  the  name  be 
currant,  and  go  abroad  to  the  ufe  of  the  people,  than 
refting  in  chefts  without  fruit  and  occupation:"  con- 
curring in  this  laft  point  with  a  Maxime  of  the 
Ufurers  Hall. 

Of  King  Edward  the  Second,  I  find  nothing  me- 
morable but  that  which  grief  and  great  indignity 
wrefted  from  him,  when  Corney  and  his  rafcal 
rabblements,  after  his  depofition,  would  needs  fhave 
him  on  the  way,  left  he  mould  be  known  and  refcued. 
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They  enforced  him  to  fit  down  upon  a  mole-hill, 
and  the  Knave  Barber  infulting  told  him  that  cold 
water  taken  out  of  the  next  ditch  mould  ferve  for 
his  trimming  at  that  time.  He  anfwered,  "Whe- 
ther you  will  or  no,  there  mail  be  warm  water:" 
and  therewithall,  he  fhedding  tears  plentifully,  veri- 
fied his  words.     [Thorn,  de  la  More]. 

After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  James,  Lord  Audley, 
was  brought  to  the  Black  Prince  in  a  litter  moft 
grievoufly  wounded,  for  he  had  carried  himfelfmoft 
valiantly  that  day.  To  whom  the  Prince,  with  due 
commendations,  gave  for  his  good  fervice  four  hun- 
dred marks  of  yearly  revenues.  The  which  he,  re- 
turning to  his  Tent,  gave  as  frankly  to  his  four 
Efquires,  that  attended  him  in  the  battle  :  whereof 
when  the  Prince  was  advertifed,  doubting  that  his 
gift  was  contemned,  as  too  little  for  fo  great  good 
fervice,  the  Lord  Audley  fatisfied  him  with  this  an- 
fwer  :  "  I  mufl  do  for  them  who  deferved  beft  of 
me.  Thefe  my  Efquires  faved  my  life  amidft  the 
enemies.  And  God  be  thanked,  I  have  fufficient 
Revenues  left  by  my  Anceftours  to  maintain  me  in 
your  fervice."  Whereupon  the  Prince,  praifing  his 
prudence  and  liberality,  confirmed  his  gift  made  to 
his  Efquires,  and  affigned  him  moreover  fix  hun- 
dred marks  of  like  Land  in  England.     [Froftard]. 

William  Wickham,  after  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
came  into  the  fervice,  and  alfo  into  the  great  favour 
of  King  Edward  the  Third,  by  being  Overfeer  of 
his  great  Work  at  Windfor,  whereas  before  he 
ferved  as  a  poor  Parifh  Prieft.  Wherefore  he  caufed 
to  be  written  in  one  of  his  windows,  "This  Work 
made  Wickham."  Which  being  told  unto  the 
King,  he  was  offended  with  Wickham,  as  though 
he  had  gone  about  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  that 
Magnificent  Work.    But  when  Wickham  told  him 
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that  his  meaning  was  that  that  Work  had  been  his 
making  and  advancement,  the  King  refted  content 
and  fatisfied.     [Vita  Wiccami.] 

When  the  faid  William  Wickham  (as  it  is  com- 
monly faid)  fued  unto  Edward  the  Third  for  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Winchefter,  the  King  told  him  that 
he  was  unmeet  for  it,  becaufe  he  was  unlearned  ; 
but  he  faid,  "  In  recompence  thereof,  I  will  make 
many  learned  men."  The  which  he  performed  in- 
deed, for  he  founded  New  Colledge  in  Oxford, 
and  another  in  Winchefter,  which  Houfes  have  af- 
forded very  many  learned  men  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  Commonwealth. 

When  Henry  of  Lancafter,  furnamed  the  good 
Earl  of  Darby,  had  taken  (134.1)  Bigerac  in  Gaf- 
coigne,  he  gave  and  granted  to  every  Souldier  the 
Houfe  which  every  one  mould  firft  feize  upon,  with 
all  therein.  A  certain  fouldier  of  his  brake  into  a 
Mint-mafter's  houfe,  where  he  found  fo  great  a 
mafs  of  money  that  he,  amazed  therewith,  as  a  prey 
greater  than  his  defert  and  defire,  fignified  the  fame 
unto  the  Earl,  who  with  a  liberal  mind  anfwered, 
"  It  is  not  for  my  ftate  to  play  Boy's  play,  to  give 
and  take.  Take  thou  the  money,  if  it  were  thrice 
as  much."     [Walfingham.] 

When  news  was  brought  unto  King  Richard  the 
fecond,  that  his  Uncles  of  York  and  Gloucefter,  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  Warwick, Darbyand  Nottingham, 
with  other  of  that  faction,  who  fought  to  reform 
the  miforders  of  the  King,  or  rather  of  his  Coun- 
fellers,  were  aflembled  in  a  Wood  near  unto  the 
Court ;  after  he  had  afked  other  men's  opinions, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  fo  weighty  and  doubtful  a 
cafe,  at  length  he  merrily  demanded  of  one  Sir 
Hugh  a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good  military  man 
in  his  days,  but  was  then  fomewhat  diftraughtof  his 
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wits,  what  he  would  advife  him  to  do  :  "  IfTue  out," 
quoth  Sir  Hugh,  "  and  let  us  fet  upon  them,  and 
flay  them  every  mother's  fon  ;  and  by  God's  eyes, 
when  thou  haft  fo  done,  thou  haft  killed  all  the 
faithful  friends  that  thou  haft  in  England."  [Ano- 
nymus.] 

King  Henry  the  fourth,  a  wife  Prince,  who  full 
well  knew  the  humour  of  the  Englifh,  in  his  admo- 
nition to  his  fon,  at  his  death,  faid  :  "  Of  Englifh- 
men,  fo  long  as  they  have  wealth  and  riches,  fo  long 
malt  thou  have  obeyfance  •,  but  when  they  be  poor, 
they  be  always  ready  to  make  infurredlions  at  every 
motion."     [Hall.] 

King  Henry  the  fourth,  during  his  ficknefs,  caufed 
his  Crown  to  be  fet  on  his  pillow,  at  his  bed's  head, 
and  fuddenly  his  pain  fo  fore  troubled  him,  that  he 
lay  as  though  his  vital  fpirits  had  been  from  him  de- 
parted :  Such  Chamberlains  as  had  the  care  and 
charge  of  his  body,  thinking  him  to  be  dead,  covered 
his  face  with  a  linnen  cloth.  The  Prince  his  fon, 
being  thereof  advertifed,  entred  into  the  Chamber, 
and  took  away  the  Crown,  and  departed.  The  Fa- 
ther, being  fuddenly  revived  out  of  his  trance,  quickly 
perceived  that  his  Crown  was  taken  away:  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Prince  his  Son  had  it,  caufed 
him  to  repair  to  his  prefence,  requiring  of  him  for 
what  caufe  he  had  fo  mifufed  himfelf.  The  Prince 
with  a  good  audacity  anfwered  :  "  Sir,  to  mine  and 
all  men's  judgments  you  feemed  dead  in  this  world; 
wherefore  I,  as  your  next  and  apparent  heir,  took 
that  as  mine  own,  not  as  yours,"  "  Well,  fair  fon," 
faid  the  King  with  a  great  figh,  "  what  right  I  had 
to  it,  and  how  I  enjoyed  it,  God  knoweth." 
"  Well,"  quoth  the  Prince,  "  if  you  dye  King,  I 
will  have  the  garland,  and  truft  to  keep  it  with  the 
Sword  againft  all  mine  enemies,  as  vou  have  done." 
[Hall.] 
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King  Henry  the  fifth,  when  he  prepared  wars 
againft  France,  The  Dolphin  of  France  fent  him  a 
prefent  of  Paris  Balls,  in  derifion  ;  but  he  returned 
for  anfwer,  "  That  he  would  fhortly  refend  him 
London  Balls,  which  fhould  fhake  Paris  walls." 
[Anonymus  Anglice.] 

When  King  Henry  the  fifth  had  given  that 
famous  overthrow  unto  the  French  at  Agincourt, 
he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  commanded  his 
whole  army  to  do  the  fame  ;  faying  that  verfe  in  the 
Pfalm,  "  Non  nobis  Domine,  non  nobis,  fed  nomini 
tuo  da  gloriam  :  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  the  glory." 

Henry  the  fixth  did  take  all  injuries,  whereof  he 
received  plenty,  fo  patiently,  that  he  not  only  did 
not  feek  to  revenge  them,  but  "  gave  God  thanks 
that  he  did  fend  them  to  punifh  his  fins  in  this  life, 
that  he  might  efcape  punifhment  in  the  life  to  come." 
[Vita  Henrici  Sexti.]  As  the  Emperour  Frederick 
the  third,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  a  great 
Noble  man  of  Auftria,  who  lived  ninety  three  years 
mod  wickedly  in  flefhly  pleafures,  and  yet  never 
once  afflicted  with  grief  or  ficknefs,  faid  :  "  This 
proveth  that  which  Divines  teach,  that  after  death 
there  is  fome  place  where  we  receive  reward  or 
punifhment ;  when  we  fee  often  in  this  World, 
neither  the  juft  rewarded,  nor  the  wicked  punifhed." 

The  fame  King  Henry,  having  in  Chriftmas  a 
fhew  of  young  women,  with  their  bare  breafts  laid 
out,  presented  before  him,  he  immediately  departed 
with  thefe  words, — "  Fie,  fie  for  fhame,  forfooth 
you  be  to  blame."     [Idem.'] 

He  receiving  on  a  time  a  great  blow  by  a  wicked 
man,  which  compafled  his  death,  he  only  faid, 
"  Forfooth,  forfooth,  ye  do  fouly  to  finite  a  King 
anointed." 
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Not  long  before  his  death,  being  demanded  why 
he  had  fo  long  held  the  crown  of  England  unjuftly, 
he  replyed  :  "  My  Father  was  King  of  England, 
quietly  enjoying  the  Crown  all  his  reign  ;  and  his 
father,  my  grandfire,  was  alfo  King  of  England  ; 
and  I,  even  a  child  in  cradle,  was  proclaimed  and 
crowned  King  without  any  interruption,  and  fo  held 
it  for  forty  years  well-near,  all  the  ftates  doing 
homage  unto  me  as  to  my  Anceftors.  Therefore 
I  fay  with  King  David,  '  My  lot  is  fallen  in  a  fair 
ground,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  ;  my  help  is  from 
the  Lord,  which  faveth  the  upright  in  heart.' " 
[Idem.] 

Thomas  Mountacute,  Earl  of  Sarifbury,  when 
he  befieged  Orleans,  and  had  fo  enforced  it  that 
the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  articulate,  and  to 
yield  themfelves  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then 
being  in  his  company  :  he  highly  difdaining  it,  faid 
in  the  Englifh  Proverb ;  "  I  will  not  beat  the  bum, 
and  another  fhall  have  the  birds."  Which  pro- 
verbial fpeech  fo  offended  the  Burgundian,  that  it 
wholly  alienated  his  mind  from  the  Englifh,  to  their 
great  lofs  in  all  the  French  wars  following.  [Aul. 
MnaL] 

John  Lord  Talbot,  firft  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  of 
that  Family,  furprifed  on  a  fudden  by  the  French 
Army  at  Chaftilion,  far  from  cowardly  fear  of  death, 
and  fatherly  affected  to  his  fon,  the  Lord  Lyfle, 
who  would  not  forfalce  him  in  that  danger,  adviied 
him  to  fly,  faying :  "  My  death,  in  reflect  of  my 
former  exploits,  cannot  be  but  honourable  ;  and  in 
refpecl  of  thy  youth,  neither  can  it  be  honourable 
for  thee  to  dye,  nor  difhonourable  to  fly."  But  this 
young  Lord,  in  height  of  courage  nothing  degene- 
rating from  fo  worthy  a  Father,  loft  his  life  with 
his  father  in  the  field,  and  with  them  a  bafe  fon, 

u 
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and  a  Ton  in  law  of  the  faid  Earl's.     [Paulus  iEmi- 
lius,  Lib.  io,  &  Commentarii  Pii  P.  P.  2.  Lib.  6.] 

After  this  battel,  when  the  flames  of  inward  war 
began  to  flafh  out  in  England,  the  martial  men  of 
England  were  called  home  out  of  France,  to  main- 
tain the  factions  here :  at  which  time  a  French 
captain  fcoflingly  afked  an  Englifhman  when  they 
would  return  again  into  France.  He  anfwered 
feelingly,  and  upon  a  true  ground,  "  When  your  fins 
fhall  be  greater  and  more  grievous  in  the  fight  of 
God  than  ours  are  now." 

1f  Until  this  time,  from  the  beginning  of  King 
Edward  the  firrr,  which  was  about  an  hundred  and 
fixty  years,  whofoever  will  with  a  marking  eye  con- 
fider  the  comportment  of  the  Engiiih  Nation,  the 
concurrent  of  martial  men,  their  Counfels,  military 
difcipline,  defigns,  actions,  and  exploits,  not  only 
out  of  our  own  Writers,  but  alfo  foreign  Hiftorians, 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  they  were  men  of  ef- 
pecial  worth,  and  their  prowefs  both  great  and 
glorious.  Why  afterward  it  mould  decay,  as  all 
other  profemons,— which  even  like  plants  have  their 
times  of  beginning  or  in-rooting,  their  growing  up, 
their  flourifhing,  their  maturity,  and  then  their 
fading, — were  a  difquifition  for  the  learned.  Whe- 
ther it  proceedeth  from  celeftial  influence,  or  thofe 
Angels  which  Plato  makes,  or  the  Secundet  which 
Trithemius  imagined  to  have  the  regiment  of  the 
World  fuccemvely,  or  from  the  degenerating  of 
numbers  into  fummes,  which  I  confefs  I  underftand 
not,  being  an  ignorant  in  abftrufe  learning.  Only 
I  have  read  in  Paterculus,  that  when  either  envy, 
or  admiration,  hath  given  men  an  edge  to  afcend  to 
the  higheft,  and  when  they  can  afcend  no  higher, 
after  a  while  thev  muft  naturally  defcend.  Yet  I 
relye  upon  that  of  Ecclefiaftes,  as  I  underftand  it : 
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"  Cun£la  fecit  bona  in  tempore  fuo  Deus,  &  mun- 
dum  tradidit  difputationi  eorii,  ut  non  inveniat  homo 
quod  operatus  eft  Deus  ab  initio  ufque  ad  finem." 
But  pardon  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  have  been  by 
admiration  of  our  Progenitours  diverted  from  my 
purpofe. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  141 6,  when  fifteen  hun- 
dred Englilh,  under  the  conduct  of  I.  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Dorfet,  were  encompafied  between  the  Sea 
and  fifteen  thouland  French,  the  Earl  of  Arminac, 
General  of  the  French,  fent  to  the  Earl,  advifing 
him  to  yield  himfelf ;  but  he  anfwered,  "  It  is  not 
the  manner  of  the  Englilh  to  yield  without  blows, 
neither  am  1  fo  heartlefs  that  I  will  deliver  my  felf 
into  their  Hands,  whom  God  may  deliver  into 
mine."  And  accordingly  God  gave  him  the  honour 
of  the  day,  to  the  great  confufion  of  the  enemy. 
(Walfingham  in  Ypodigmate.) 

When  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  was 
a  fuiter  unto  King  Edward  the  fourth  (againft  whom 
her  hufband  loft  his  life)  for  her  joynture,  the  kind 
King  became  alfo  a  fuiter  to  her  for  a  night's 
lodging  :  but  me  wifely  anfwered  him,  when  he  be- 
came importunate,  "  That  as  fhe  did  account  her 
felf  too  bafe  to  be  his  wife,  fo  fhe  did  think  her  felf 
too  good  to  be  his  harlot." 

When  love  grew  fo  hot  in  this  King  Edward  the 
fourth,  that  he  would  needs  marry  the  faid  Eliza- 
beth, widdow  of  fir  John  Grey,  to  the  great  difcon- 
tent  of  his  Council,  but  efpecially  of  his  mother  ; 
who,  alledging  many  reafons  to  the  contrary,  faid 
that  only  her  widowhood  might  be  fufncient  to  re- 
ftrain  him,  for  that  it  was  high  difparagement  to  a 
King  to  be  difhonoured  with  bigamy  in  his  firft 
marriage.  The  King  merrily  anfwered  :  "  In  that 
fhe  is  a  widdow,  and  hath  already  children  ;  by  God's 
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blefled  Lady  I  am  a  Batcheller,  and  have  fome  too: 
and  fo  each  of  us  hath  a  proof  that  neither  of  us  are 
like  to  be  barren  and  therefore,  Madam,  I  pray  you 
be  content,  I  truft  in  God  fhe  (hall  bring  you  forth 
a  young  Prince  that  fhall  pleafe  you.  And  as  for 
the  bigamy,  let  the  Bifhop  hardly  lay  it  in  my  way 
when  I  come  to  take  Orders  :  for  I  underftand  it  is 
forbidden  to  a  Prieft,  but  I  never  wift  it  yet  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  a  Prince." 

His   hot  love  neverthelefs   was  partable  among 
three  other  of  his  Miftrefles,  of  whom  he  was  wont 
to  fay,  "  The  one  was  the  faireft  ;  the  other  was 
the  merrieft  ;  and  the  third  the  holieft,  for  me  had 
wholly  devoted  her  felf  to  his  Bed  and  her  Bedes." 
When  Lewis  the  eleventh  (French  King)  enter- 
tained divers   Counfeilours  of  King    Edward   the 
fourth  with  large  penfions  to  fteed  him  in  England, 
he  fent  Peter  Cieret,one  of  the  Mailers  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  unto  the  Lord  Haftings  the  King's  Chamber- 
lain,   to   prefent  him  with  two  thoufand    crowns. 
Which  when  he  had  received,  Peter  Cleret  did  pray 
him,  that  for  his  difcharge  he  mould  make  him  an 
acquittance  :  the  Lord  Chamberlain  made  a  great 
difficulty  thereat.  Then  Cleret  doth  requeft  him  again 
that  he  would  give  unto  him  only  a  letter  of  three 
lines  for  his  difcharge  to  the  King,  fignifying  that 
he  had  received  them  :  the  Lord  Chamberlain  an- 
fwered  :  "  Sir,  that  which  you  fay  is  very  reafonable ; 
but  the  gift  comes  from  the  good  will  of  the  King 
your  maiter,  and  not  at  my  requeft  at  all  :  If  it  pleafe 
you  that  I  mall  have  it,  you  mail  put  it  within  the 
pocket  of  my  fleeve,  and  you  (hall  have  no  other 
acquittance  of  me.     For  I  will  never  it  fhall  be  faid 
of  me,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of 
England  hath  been  Penfioner  to  the  King  of  France: 
Nor  that  my  Acquittances  fhall   be  found    in  the 
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Chamber  of  accounts  in  France."  The  aforefaid 
Cleret  went  away  male-content,  but  left  his  money 
with  him,  and  came  to  tell  his  meffage  to  his  King, 
who  was  very  angry  with  him.  But  thenceforth 
theLordChamberlainofEngland  was  more  efteemed 
with  the  French,  and  always  paid  without  acquit- 
tance.    [Philip  de  Commines.] 

King  Richard  the  third,  whofe  monftrous  birth 
forefhewed  his  monftrous  proceedings,  (for  he  was 
born  with  all  his  teeth,  and  hair  to  his  fhoulders,) 
albeit  he  lived  wickedly,  yet  made  good  Laws,  and 
when  divers  fhires  of  England  offered  him  a  bene- 
volence, he  refufed  it,  faying,  I  know  not  in  what 
fenfe,  "  I  had  rather  have  your  hearts  than  your 
money."    [Joannes  Roflus  Warwicenfis.] 

John  Morton,  the  Bifhop  of  Elie,  but  afterward  of 
Canterbury,  being   folicited  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, then  alienated  from  Richard  the  third,  to 
fpeak  his  mind  frankly  unto  him  in  matters  of  State, 
the  Bifhop  anfwered  him :    "  In   good   faith,   my 
Lord,  I  love  not  much  to  talk  with    Princes,  as  a 
thing  not  all  out  of  Peril,  although  the  words  be 
without  fault.     Forafmuch  as  it  fhall  not  be  taken 
as  the  party  meant  it,  but  as  it  pleafeth  the  Prince 
to  conftrue  it.     And  ever  I  think  on  iEfop's  tale, 
that  when  the  Lyon  had  proclaimed,  that  on  pain 
of  death  there  fhould  no  horned  beaft  abide  in  that 
wood,  one  that  had  in  his  forehead  a  bunch  of  flefh 
fled  away  a  great  pace.    The  Fox,  that  faw  him  run 
fo  faft,  afked  him  whither  he  made  all  that  haft:  he 
anfwered,  '  In  faith  I  neither  wote  nor  reck,  fo  I 
were  once  hence,  becaufe  of  this  proclamation  made 
of  horned  beafts.'  '  What,  fool,'  quoth  the  Fox,  <  thou 
mayeft  well  enough  abide  ;  the  Lion  meant  not  by 
thee,  for  it  is  no  horn  that  is  upon  thy  head.'    l  No, 
marry,'  quoth  he,  *  that  wote  I  well  enough,  but  what 
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and  he  call  it  an  horn  :  where  am  I  then  ? '        [Tho. 
More  ] 

Sir  Thomas  Rokefby  being  controll'd  for  firft 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  ferved  in  Treen 1  Cups, 
anfwered :  "  Thefe  homely  cups  and  dimes  pay  truly 
for  that  they  contain  :  I  had  rather  drink  out  of 
treene,  and  pay  gold  and  filver,  than  drink  out  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  make  wooden  payment." 

When  Richard  the  third  was  flain  at  Bofworth, 
and  with  him  John  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  King 
Henrv  the  feventh  demanded  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Duke's  fon  and  heir,  then  taken 
Prifoner,  how  he  durft  bear  Arms  in  the  behalf  of 
that  tyrant  Richard.  He  anfwered  :  "  He  was  my 
crowned  King,  and  if  the  Parliamentary  authority 
of  England  fet  the  Crown  upon  a  flock,  I  will  fight 
for  that  ftock  :  And  as  I  fought  then  for  him,  I  will 
fight  for  you,  when  you  are  eftablifhed  by  the  faid 
authority."  And  fo  he  did  for  his  fon  King  Henry 
the  eighth  at  Flodden  field.      [Anonymus.] 

When  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Hardy, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  fifter  to  King  Edward 
the  fourth,  envying  much  the  happy  eftate  and 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  feventh,  defcended  of  the 
adverfe  family  of  Lancafter,  had  at  fundry  times 
fuborned  two  rafcals  to  counterfeit  the  perfons  of  her 
two  brothers'  fons,  thereby  to  withdraw  the  hearts 
of  his  fubjecls,  and  raife  uproars  in  his  Realm,  the 
King  fent  over  unto  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Doctor  Warham,  afterward  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  inform  him  of  her  treachery.  This  Dodtor, 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  Oration,  thus  nipped  the  fe- 
ditious  Dutchefs  :  "  That  within  few  years  after  fhe 
was  paft  threefcore  years  of  age  fhe  had  brought  forth 

1   Treen,  wooden,  made  of  "tree." 
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too  Monfters,  Lambert  and  Peter,  &  not  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  months,  as  women  naturally,  but  in  the 
hundred  and  fourfcore  month,  (for  they  were  both 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  (he  brought  them 
abroad,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  belly  :)  neither  were 
they  Crifomers,1  but  fuch  child-choppers,  that  as 
foon  as  ever  they  were  born,  they  were  able  to  wage 
war  with  a  mighty  King.    [Tho.  More.] 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  being  charged  before  King 
Henry  the  feventh  for  burning  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Caffiles  in  Ireland,  and  many  witnefles 
procured  to  avouch  the  truth  of  the  Article  againlt 
him,  he  fuddenly  confefled  it,  to  the  great  wondring 
and  deteftation  of  the  Council.  Then  it  was  looked 
how  he  mould  juftifie  that  fa£l.  "  By  Jefu,"  quoth 
he,  "  I  would  never  have  done  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
told  me  that  the  Arch-bifhop  had  been  within  it." 
And  becaufe  the  Bifhop  was  one  of  the  bufieft  ac- 
cufers  prefent,  merrily  laughed  the  King  at  the 
plainnefs  of  the  man,  to  fee  him  alledge  that  in- 
tent for  excufe  which  moft  of  all  did  aggravate  his 
fault. 

When  among  many  articles  exhibited  by  the 
Iriih  againft  that  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  laft  was: 
Finally,  all  Ireland  cannot  rule  this  Earl.  "  Then," 
quoth  the  King,  "  fhall  this  Earl  rule  all  Ireland;" 
and  fhortly  after  he  made  him  Deputy  thereof. 

When  one  reproved  King  Henry  the  feventh 
for  his  flownefs  in  making  wars  on  thofe  that 
wronged  him,  he  anfwered  :  "  If  we  Princes  mould 
take  every  occafion  that  is  offered  us,  the  World 
(hall  never  be  quiet,  but  wearied  with  continual 


wars." 


1   i.  e.,  children  dying  within  a  month  of  their  birth.     See 
Halliwell,  in  voc.  Chrifome. 
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When  a  Gentleman,  none  of  the  wifeft,  told 
King  Henry  the  feventh  that  he  found  Sir  Richard 
Croftes,  who  was  made  Banneret  at  the  battel  of 
Stoke,  to  be  a  very  wife  man  :  The  King  anfwered, 
"  He  doubted  not  that,  but  marvelled  much  how  a 
fool  could  know  a  wife  man." 

It  happened  that  there  was  fallen  in  communi- 
cation of  the  ftory  of  Jofeph,  how  his  Mafter  Poti- 
pher's  wife,  a  great  man  with  the  King  of  Egypt, 
would  have  pulled  him  to  her  bed,  and  he  fled  away. 
"  Now,  Mafter  Maio  "  (he  was  the  King's  Almoner) 
quoth  King  Henry  the  feventh,  "  you  be  a  tali 
ftrong  man  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  cunning  Do£tor 
on  the  other,  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had 
not  been  Jofeph,  but  in  Jofeph's  ftead  ?  "  "  By  my 
troth,"  quoth  he,  "  and  it  like  your  Grace,  I  cannot 
tell  what  I  would  have  done,  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  mould  have  done."     [Tho.  More.] 

The  Lady  Margaret,  Countefs  of  Richmond, 
mother  to  King  Henry  the  feventh,  a  moft  worthy 
Patronefs  of  good  Letters,  would  often  fay,  "  On  the 
condition  that  Princes  of  Chriftendom  would  com- 
bine themfelves,  and  march  againft  the  common 
enemy  the  Turk,  fhe  would  moft  willingly  attend 
them,  and  be  their  Laundrefs  in  the  camp." 

There  was  a  poor  blind  man  in  Warwickfhire, 
that  was  accounted  very  cunning  in  prognofticating 
of  weather.  Upon  a  day  Empfon,  a  great  lawyer, 
as  he  rode  that  way,  faid,  in  fcorn  of  his  cunning, 
I  pray  you  tell  me,  father,  when  doth  the  Sun  change  ? 
1  he  chafed  old  man,  that  knew  his  corrupt  con- 
fcience,  anfwered :  "  When  fuch  a  wicked  lawyer  as 
you  goeth  to  Heaven." 

Dodtor  Collet,  the  Dean  of  Pauls,  faid  that  if  the 
Clergy  were  nought,  the  Laity  were  worfe,  for  it 
could  not  otherwife  be,  but  the  lay-men  tnuft  ever 
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be  one  degree  under  the  Clergy  :  for  furely  it  can  be 
no  lye  that  our  Saviour  faith  himfelf,  who  faith  of 
the  Clergy,  that  they  be  the  fait  of  the  Earth,  and 
if  the  fait  once  appall,  the  World  muft  needs  wax 
unfavoury  ;  and  he  faith  that  the  Clergy  be  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  and  then,  faith  he,  if  the  light  be 
darkened,  how  dark  will  then  the  darknefs  be?  that 
is  to  wit,  all  the  World  befide,  whereof  he  calieth 
the  Clergy  only  the  light. 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  his  teeth  watering  at  the  rich 
Bifhoprick  of  Winchefter,  fent  one  unto  Bifhop  Fox 
(who  had  advanced  him  to  the  King's  fervice)  for  to 
move  him  to  refign  the  Bifhoprick,  becaufe  extream 
age  had  made  him  blind  :  the  which  mefTage  and 
motion  Fox  did  take  in  fo  ill  part,  that  he  willed  the 
mefienger  to  tell  the  Cardinal  thus  from  him:  "That 
although  old  age  bereaving  me  of  fight  I  know  not 
white  from  black,  yet  I  can  difcern  truth  from  falf- 
hood,  and  right  from  wrong  :  yea,  and  that  now  I 
am  blind,  I  have  efpied  his  malicious  unthankfulnefs : 
the  which  I  could  never  before  perceive  when  my 
eye-fight  was  at  the  beft,  and  let  my  Lord  Cardinal 
take  heed,  that  his  ambition  and  covetoufnefs  bring 
him  not  into  a  worfe  blindnefs  than  I  have,  and  make 
him  fall  before  he  fear." 

At  Sir  Thomas  More  his  firft  coming  to  the  fer- 
vice of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  the  King  gave  him 
this  godly  lefTon  :  "  Firft  look  unto  God,  and  then 
after  unto  me.'' 

He  would  alfo  wifh  (as  I  have  heard  of  an  ancient 
man  of  that  age)  that  his  Counfellours  would  com- 
mit fimulation,  dimmulation,  and  partiality  to  the 
Porter's  lodge,  when  they  came  to  fit  in  Council. 

The  fame  King  Henry,  finding  fault  with  the  dif- 
agreement  of  Preachers,  would  often  fay,  "  Some 
are  too  ftifF  in  their  old  Afumpjimus,  and  other  too 
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bufie  and  curious  in  their  new  Sumpjimus ;"  haply 
borrowing  tbefe  phrafes  from  that  which  Mafter  Pace 
his  Secretary  reporteth  in  his  book  de  fruftu  Doc- 
trina,  of  an  old  Prieft  in  that  age,  which  always  read 
in  his  Portafs,  Mumpfimus  Do/nine  for  Sumpjimus  : 
whereof  when  he  was  admonifhed,  he  faid  that  he 
now  had  ufed  Mumpfimus  thirty  years,  and  would  not 
leave  his  old  Mumpfimus  for  their  new  Sumpfimus. 

A  Noble  man  of  this  time,  in  contempt  of  learning 
faid,  that  it  was  for  Noble  men's  fons  enough  to  wind 
their  horn,  and  carry  their  Hawk  fair,  and  to  leave 
ftudy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  men.  To 
whom  the  forefaid  Richard  Pace  replyed  :  "  Then 
you  and  other  Noble  men  muff,  be  content  that  your 
children  may  wind  their  horns  and  keep  their  Hawks, 
while  the  children  of  mean  men  do  manage  matters 
of  eftate."     [R.  P.  de  fruclu  do&.] 

John  Fifher,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  when  the  King 
would  have  tranflated  him  from  that  poor  Bifhop- 
rick  to  a  better,  he  refufed,  faying,  "  He  would  not 
forfake  his  poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  fo 
long  lived."  Happily  thinking  of  the  fifteenth  Canon 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  that  of  the  Canonifts, 
Matrimonium  inter  Epifcopum,  Cjf  Ecclefiam  effe  con- 
trattum,  Sec. 

There  was  a  Noble  man  merrily  conceited,  and 
riotoufly  given,  that  having  lately  fold  a  Mannor  of 
an  hundred  tenements,  came  ruffling  into  the  Court, 
in  a  new  fuit,  faying,  "  Am  not  I  a  mighty  man,  that 
bear  an  hundred  houfes  on  my  back?"  Which  Car- 
dinal Woolfey  hearing,  faid,  u  You  might  have  better 
imployed  it  in  paying  your  debts."  "Indeed,  my 
Lord,"  quoth  he, "  you  fay  well ;  for  my  Lord  my  father 
owed  my  mafter  your  father,  three  half-pence  for  a 
Calf's  head;  hold, here  is  two  pence  for  it."  As  Skel- 
ton  jefted  at  the  Cardinal,  that  he  was  defcended  of 
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Sanguilier,  he  was  caft  out  of  a  Butcher's  flail,  for 
his  father  was  a  Butcher  of  Ipfwich. 

When  Stephen  Gardiner  was  advanced  unto  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Wincheiter,  and  fent  over  as  Ambaf- 
fadour  into  France  with  great  pomp,  he  faid  unto  an 
old  acquaintance  of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave 
of  him,  "  Now  I  am  in  my  Gloria  Patri.,y  "  Yea," 
faid  his  friend,  "  and  I  hope,  Et  nunc  &  femper." 
u  Or,"  replied  the  Bifhop,  "  if  it  pleafe  the  King 
my  mafter,  Sicut  erat  inprinapio,  A  poor  Scholar  of 
Cambridge  again." 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Speaker  of  the  Par- 
liament, with  his  wifdom  and  eloquence,  he  fo  eroded 
a  purpofe  of  Cardinal  Wolfey's,  that  the  Cardinal  in 
a  chafe  fent  for  him  to  White-hall  ;  where,  when 
he  had  danced  attendance  long,  at  length  the  Car- 
dinal coming  out,  faid  in  the  prefence  of  many, 
"  Mafter  More,  I  would  you  had  been  at  Rome, 
when  you  were  made  Speaker  of  the  Parliament- 
houfe."  He  immediately  replied,  "  And  if  it  pleafe 
your  Grace,  fo  would  I,  for  then  I  fhould  have  feen 
a  famous  City,  whereof  I  have  heard  much,  and  read 
much,  butnever  faw  it  "  [VitaTho.  Mori  imprefTa.] 

The  fame  Cardinal,  at  a  full  Council  Table,  when 
Sir  Tho.  More  was  nrfr.  made  privy  Counfellor, 
moved  that  there  might  be  a  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Realm,  chofen  for  certain  confiderations  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  Council  inclined  thereunto.  Sir 
Thomas  More  oppofed  himfelf.  Whereupon  the 
Cardinal  in  a  chafe  laid :  "  Are  not  you  afhamed,  who 
are  the  meaneft  man  here,  to  diflent  from  fo  many 
honourable  and  wife  Perfonages  :  you  prove  your  felf 
a  plain  fool."  Whereunto  Mafter  Moor  forthwith 
anfwered  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  King's 
Majefty  hath  but  one  fool  in  his  right  honourable 
Council."     [Idem.~\ 
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When  he  was  Lord  Chancellour,  he  enjoyned  a 
Gentleman  to  pay  a  good  round  fumm  of  money  unto 
a  poor  Widow  whom  he  had  opprefled  ;  and  the 
Gentleman  faid  :  "Then  I  do  hope  your  Lordfhip 
will  give  me  a  good  long  day  to  pay  it."  "  You  fhall 
have  your  requeft,"  laid  Sir  Thomas ;  "  Munday  next 
is  St.  Barnabas  day,  the  longeft  day  in  all  the  year, 
pay  her  me  then,  or  elfe  you  fhall  kifs  the  Fleet." 

When  he  had  no  luft  to  grow  greatly  upward  in 
the  world,  neither  would  labour  for  office  of  autho- 
rity, and  over  that,  forfoolc  a  right  worfhipful  Room 
when  it  was  offered  him,  his  Wife  fell  in  hand  with 
him,  and  afked  him,  "  What  will  you  do,  lift  you  not 
to  put  forth  your  felf  as  others  do  ?  Will  you  fit  ftill 
by  the  fire,  and  make  Goflings  in  the  Afheswith  a 
flick,  as  Children  do  ?  Would  God  I  were  a  man, 
and  you  mould  quickly  fee  what  I  would  do.  What  ? 
By  God,  go  forward  with  the  beft  ;  for  as  my 
Mother  was  wont  to  fay,  It  is  evermore  better  to 
rule  than  to  be  ruled;  and  therefore  I  warrant  you,  I 
would  not  be  fo  foolifh  to  be  ruled  where  I  might 
rule."  "By  my  truth,  Wife,"  quoth  he,  "I  dare 
fay  you  fay  truth,  for  I  never  found  you  willing  to 
be  ruled  yet." 

He  ufed,  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellour,  upon 
every  Sunday,  when  he  was  at  home,  to  fit  in  the 
Quire  in  his  Surplice,  and  fing  the  Service  :  and 
being  one  day  efpied  in  that  attire  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  began  to  chafe,  crying,  "Fie,  fie, 
my  Lord,  the  Lord  Chancellour  of  England  a  Parifh 
Priefr,  and  a  paltry  finging  man  !  You  difhonour 
the  King,  you  difhonour  the  King."  "  No,  my 
Lord,"  quoth  Sir  Thomas,  "  it  is  no  fhame  for  the 
King,  if  his  fervant  ferve  his  Sovereign  and  Saviour, 
who  is  the  King  of  Kings." 

During  the  time  of  his  Chancellourfhip  of  Eng- 
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land,  he  ufed  to  fend  his  Gentleman-Ufher  to  his 
Wives  Pew,  after  Divine  Service  was  done,  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  gone  ;  but  the  next  Sunday  after  he 
gave  up  his  Chancellourfhip  of  England,  he  came 
himfelf  to  her  Pew,  and  ufed  the  ufual  words  of  his 
Gentleman-Ufher,  "  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone." 

His  latter  Wife  was  a  Widdow,  of  whom  Erafmus 
writeth,  that  he  was  wont  to  fay,  that  (he  was  nee 
hella,  nee  puella ;  who,  as  (he  was  a  good  Hufwife, 
fo  was  fhe  not  voyd  of  the  fault  that  often  followeth 
that  vertue,  fomewhat  (hrewd  to  her  fervants.  Upon 
a  time  Sir  Thomas  found  fault  with  her  continual 
chiding,  faying,  "  If  that  nothing  elfe  would  reclaim 
her,  yet  the  confideration  of  the  time  (for  it  was 
Lent)  mould  reftrain  her."  "Tufh,  turn,  my  Lord," 
faid  fhe,  "look,  here  is  one  ftep  to  Heaven-ward," 
fhewing  him  a  Friar's  girdle.  "I  fear  me,"  quoth 
Sir  Thomas  Moor,  "  this  one  ftep  will  not  bring  you 
up  a  ftep  higher." 

One  day  when  fhe  came  from  fhrift,  fhe  faid 
merrily  unto  him,  "  Be  merry,"  Sir  Thomas,  "  for 
this  day  was  I  well  fhriven,  I  thank  God,  and  pur- 
pofe  now  therefore  to  leave  off  my  old  fhrewdnefs." 
"  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  and  to  begin  afrefh." 

When  he  was  fent  Prifoner  unto  the  Tower, 
and  the  Lieutenant,  his  old  Friend,  received  him 
with  a  heavy  chear,  he  faid:  "Is  this  the  entertain- 
ment and  good  countenance  you  give  your  Guefts 
when  they  come  to  you?  Why  look,  man,  here  are 
twenty  angel  nobles  (fhewing  him  his  purfe)  and 
when  this  is  fpent,  turn  me  out  at  doors,  as  a  bare 
gamefter,  and  not  able  to  pay  for  that  he  takes." 
Hitherto  may  be  referred  his  filent  anfwer,  when 
at  his  entring  into  the  Tower,  one  of  the  Officers 
claimed  for  a  Fee  his  upper  Garment  (meaning  his 
Gown  or  his  Cloak)  he  offered  him  his  Cap. 
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Being  afked  after  his  condemnation,  and  before 
his  execution,  whether  he  had  changed  his  minde, 
he  faid  :  "  Yea,  for  I  thought  to  have  been  fhaven, 
but  now  feeing  I  fhall  die  (o  fhortiy,  I  will  let  my 
beard  grow." 

His  Daughter  Roper  one  day,  as  fhe  repaired  unto 
him  into  the  Tower,  counfelled  him  to  recover  the 
King's  favour,  and  his  own  former  liberty,  by  doing 
I  know  not  what,  the  which  fhe  faid  one  of  the 
greateir.  States  of  this  Realm,  and  a  man  learned 
too,  and  his  tender  Friend,  faid  he  might  do,  without 
fcruple  of  confcience,  as  moft  of  the  Nobility  of  the 
Realm  had  done,  not  one  flicking  thereat,  fave  only 
himfelf  and  one  other  man.  This  Speech  of  her  he 
anfwered  with  a  pleafant  Tale.  "  At  a  Bartholomew 
Fair  at  London,  there  was  an  Efcheator  of  the  fame 
City  that  had  arrefted  a  Clothier  that  was  outlawed, 
and  had  feized  his  Goods,  which  he  had  brought  into 
the  Fair,  tolling  him  out  of  the  Fair  by  a  train.  The 
man  that  was  arrefted  was  a  Northern  man,  which 
by  his  Friends  made  the  Efcheator  to  be  arrefted 
within  the  Fair,  upon  an  Aclion  I  wot  not  near  what; 
and  called  a  Court  of  Pipowders.  Now  had  the  Clo- 
thier, by  frienclfhip  of  the  Officers,  found  the  means 
to  have  all  the  Oueft  almoft  made  of  the  Northern 
men,  fuch  as  had  their  Booths  ftanding  in  the  Fair, 
who  were  no  fooner  departed  from  the  Bar,  and  come 
into  the  Houfe,  but  the  Northern  men  were  agreed, 
and  in  effect  all  the  other,  to  caft  our  London  Ff- 
cheator.  They  thought  they  needed  no  more  to 
prove  that  he  did  wrong,  than  even  the  name  of  his 
bare  Office  alone.  But  then  was  there  amongft  them, 
as  the  Devil  would,  an  honeft  man  of  another  Quar- 
ter called  Company.  And  the  fellow  feemed  but  a 
filly  foul,  and  fate  ftill,  and  faid  nothing  ;  they  made 
no  reckoning  of  him,  but  faid, '  We  be  agreed  now, 
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come  let  us  go  and  give  up  our  verdict.'  Then  when 
the  poor  fellow  law  that  they  made  fuch  haft,  and 
his  mind  nothing  gave  him  that  way  that  theirs 
did  (if  that  their  minds  gave  them  that  way,)  they 
faid,  he  prayed  them  to  tarry  and  talk  upon  the 
matter,  and  tell  fuch  reafon  therein,  that  he  might 
think  as  they  did,  and  when  they  fhould  fo  do,  he 
would  be  glad  to  fay  with  them :  or  elfe,  he  faid,  they 
mult  pardon  him  :  For  fith  he  had  a  foul  of  his  own 
to  keep,  as  they  had,  he  muft  fay  as  he  thought  for 
his  foul,  as  they  muft  for  theirs.  When  they  heard 
this  they  were  half  angry  with  him.  'What,  good 
fellow,'  quoth  one  of  the  Northern  men,  c  whare 
wannes  thou?1  Be  not  we  eleven  here,  and  thou 
but  one  all  alone,  and  all  we  agreed,  whereto  fhouldft 
thou  ftick  ?  What's  thy  name,  gud  fellow  ? '  '  Maf- 
ters,'  quoth  he,  'my  name  is  called  Company.'  'Com- 
pany,'quoth  they,  .'now,  by  my  troth,  good  fellow,  play 
then  the  gud  companion,  come  thereon  forth  with 
us,  and  pafs  even  for  gud  company.'  '  Would  God, 
good  Mafters,'  quoth  the  man  again,  '  that  there  lay 
no  more  weight  thereon.  But  now,  when  we  fliall 
hence,  and  come  before  God,  and  that  he  fhall  fend 
you  unto  Heaven  for  doing  according  unto  your  con- 
fcience,  and  me  unto  the  Devii  for  doing  againft 
mine,  all  palling  at  your  requeft  here  for  good  com- 
pany now.  By  God,  Mafter  Dickenfon,'  that  was 
one  of  the  Northern  men's  names,  '  if  I  then 
fliall  fay  unto  you  all  again,  Mafters,  I  went  once 
with  you  for  good  company,  which  is  the  caufe 
that  I  go  now  to  Hell,  play  you  the  good  fellows 
now  again  with  me ;  as  I  went  then  for  good 
company  with  you,  fo  fome  of  you  go  now  for  good 
company  with  me  :  would  you  go,  Mafter  Dicken- 
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fon  ?  Nay,  nay,  by  our  Lady,  nor  ever  a  one 
of  you  all.  And  therefore  mull  you  pardon  me 
for  pairing  as  you  pafs ;  for  the  paffage  of  my  poor 
foul  paffeth  all  good  company.' " 

In  the  like  fence  he  ufed  often  to  fay,  "  That  he 
would  never  pin  his  foul  at  another  man's  back,  not 
even  the  beft  man  that  he  knew  that  day  living,  for 
he  knew  not  whither  he  might  hap  to  carry  it." 

When  one  came  to  him  to  fignifie  that  he  muft 
prepare  himfelf  to  die,  for  he  could  not  live,  he  called 
for  his  Urinal,  wherein  when  he  had  made  water, 
he  caft  it,  and  viewed  it  (as  Phyficians  ufe),  at  laft 
he  faid  foberly,  "  That  he  faw  nothing  in  that  water, 
but  that  he  might  live,  if  it  pleafed  the  King." 

When  he  was  in  prifon,  and  his  books  and  papers 
taken  from  him,  he  did  fhut  his  Chamber  windows 
both  day  and  night,  faying  :  "  When  the  wares  are 
gone,  and  the  tools  are  taken  away,  we  muft  fhut  up 
mop." 

When  he  went  to  death,  a  certain  woman  offered 
him  a  cup  of  wine,  which  he  refufing,  faid  :  "  Good 
woman,  Chrift  in  his  paffion  drunk  gall,  and  no 
wine." 

When  he  was  to  mount  the  Scaffold,  he  faid  to 
one  of  the  Sheriffs  men,  "  I  pray  thee  help  me  up  : 
as  for  coming  down,  I  take  no  care." 

When  the  Hangman  (according  to  his  manner) 
defired  him  to  pardon  him  his  death,  he  anfwered  : 
"  I  do  forgive  thee  with  all  my  heart ;  but  one  thing 
I  will  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  never  have  honefty  in 
cutting  off  my  head,  my  neck  is  fo  fhort." 

Now  we  have  done  with  Sir  Thomas  Moor  his 
own  Apothegms  which  have  come  to  my  hands,  I 
will  tranfcribe  out  of  his  Works  a  few  Tales,  or 
call  them  what  you  pleafe. 

"  A  poor  man  found  a  Prieft  over-familiar  with 
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his  Wife,  and  becaufe  he  fpake  it  abroad,  and  could 
not  prove  it,  his  Prieft  fued  him  before  the  Bifhop's 
Official  for  Defamation,  where  the  poor  man,  in 
pain  of  curfing,  was  commanded,  that  in  the  Pariih 
Church  he  mould  upon  the  Sunday,  at  high  Mafs, 
ftand  up  and  fay,  *  Mouth,  thou  lieft  : '  whereupon, 
for  fulfilling  of  his  Penance,  up  was  the  poor  foul 
fet  in  a  Pew,  that  the  people  might  wonder  at  him 
and  hear  what  he  faid  ;  and  there  all  aloud,  when  he 
had  rehearfed  what  he  had  reported  by  the  Prieft, 
then  he  fet  his  hands  on  his  mouth,  and  faid,  'Mouth, 
thou  lieft:'  And  by  and  by  thereupon,  he  fet  his 
hands  upon  both  his  eyes,  and  faid:  'But  eyne,' 
quoth  he,  'by  the  Mafs  ye  lie  not  awhit.'  : 

When  Sir  Thomas  Moor  had  told  one  (whom 
he  termeth  in  his  Dialogue  the  MefTenger)  how  he 
might  yearly  have  feen  a  miracle  done  at  the  Rhodes, 
if  he  would  have  gone  thither.  "  So  far  ? "  quoth  the 
MefTenger.  "  Nay,  I  had  rather  have  God's  bleffing 
to  believe  that  I  fee  not,  than  to  go  fo  far  for  it." 
"  I  am  well  apaid,"  faid  Sir  Thomas,  "  thereof,  for  if 
you  had  rather  believe,  than  take  the  pain  of  a  long 
Pilgrimage,  you  will  never  be  fo  ftiffe  in  any  opinion 
that  you  will  put  your  felf  in  jeopardy  for  pertinacy 
and  ftubborn  ftanding  by  your  part."  "Nay,  marry," 
faid  the  MefTenger,  "I  warrant  you  that  I  will  never 
be  fo  mad  to  hold  till  it  wax  too  hot,  for  I  have  fuch 
a  fond  fantafie  of  mine  own,  that  I  had  rather  fhiver 
and  make  for  cold  in  the  Summer  than  be  burned 
in  the  middeft  of  Winter." 

"  It  happened  that  a  young  Prieft  very  devoutly  in 
a  ProceiTion  bare  a  Candle  before  the  Crofs  for  lying 
with  a  Wench,  and  bare  it  light  all  the  long  way, 
wherein  the  people  took  fuch  fpiritual  pleafure  and 
inward  folace  that  they  laughed  apace.  And  one 
merry  Merchant  faid  unto  the  Priefts  that  followed 
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him,  *  Sic  luceat  lux  'vejlra  coram  ho?ninibus.  Thus 
let  your  light  mine  before  the  people.'  But  a  lewd 
Prieft  in  latter  time,  being  reproved  of  his  loofe  life, 
and  told  that  he  and  other  of  the  Clergy  ought  to 
be  the  Lanterns  of  light,  *  How  can  we,'  faid  the 
fhamelefs  Prieft,  c  be  Lanterns  of  Light,  when  as  ye 
Lay  men  have  all  the  horns  ?' 

"When  a  lufty  gallant  faw  a  Fryar  going  bare- 
foot in  a  great  Froft  and  Snow,  he  afked  him  why 
he  did  take  fuch  pain.  He  anfwered,  that  it  was 
very  little  pain,  if  a  man  would  remember  Hell. 
'  Yea,  Fryar,'  quoth  the  Gallant,  '  but  what  and  if 
there  be  no  Hell  ?  Then  art  thou  a  great  fool.' 
1  Yea,  Mafter,'  quoth  the  Fryar,  c  but  what  if  there 
be  hell,  then  is  your  Mafterfhip  much  more  fool.' 

"  A  Fryar,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  Country, 
efpied  a  poor  Wife  of  the  Parifli  whifpering  with 
her  Pew-fellow,  and  he  falling  angry  thereat,  cryed 
out  unto  her  aloud,  c  Hold  thy  babble,  I  bid  thee, 
thou  Wife  in  the  red  hood;'  which  when  the  Huf- 
wife  heard,  fhe  waxed  as  angry,  and  fuddainly  fhe 
ftarted  up,  and  cryed  unto  the  Fryar  again,  that  all 
the  Church  rang  thereon:  '  Marry,  Sir,  I  befhrew 
his  heart  that  babbleth  moft  of  us  both ;  for  I  do 
but  whifper  a  word  with  my  Neighbour  here,  and 
thou  haft  babbled  there  a  good  large  hour.' 

"  King  Ladiflaus  ufed  much  this  manner  among 
his  fervants,  when  one  of  them  praifed  any  deed  of 
his,  or  any  condition  in  him,  if  he  perceived  that 
they  faid  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  would  let  it  pafs 
by  uncontrolled.  But  when  he  faw  that  they  did 
fet  a  glofs  upon  it  for  his  praife, of  their  own  making, 
befide,  then  would  he  fhortly  fay  unto  them,  '  I  pray 
thee,  good  fellow,  when  thou  fayeft  Grace,  never 
bring  in  Gloria  patriy  without  a  Sicut  erat.  Any  a£t 
that  ever  I  did, if  thou  report  itagain  to  mine  honour, 
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with  a  Gloria  patri,  never  report  it  but  with  a  Sicut 
erat.  That  is  to  wit,  even  as  it  was,  and  no  other- 
wife,  and  lift  not  me  up  with  lies,  for  I  love  it  not.' 

"  Fryar  Donalde  preached  at  Paul's  Crofs  that 
our  Lady  was  a  Virgin,  and  yet  at  her  Pilgrimages, 
there  was  made  many  a  foul  meeting,  and  loud 
cried  out,  '  Ye  men  of  London,  gang  on  your  felves 
with  your  Wives  to  Wilfdon,  in  the  Devil's  name, 
or  elfe  keep  them  at  home  with  you,  with  a  forrow.'  " 

Sir  John  Moor  was  wont  to  compare  the  choof- 
ing  of  a  Wife  unto  a  cafual  taking  out,  at  all  a  very 
ventures,  Eeles  out  of  a  bag,  wherein  were  twenty 
Snakes  for  an  Eele. 

Sir  John  Fineux,  fometime  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  was  often  heard  to  fay,  "Who  fo 
taketh  from  a  Juftice  the  order  of  his  difcretion, 
taketh  furely  from  him  more  than  half  his  Office." 

Wife  was  that  faying  of  Do£tour  Medcalf,  "  You 
young  men  do  think  us  old  men  to  be  fools;  but  we 
old  men  do  know  that  you  young  men  are  fools." 

Katherine,  Wife  to  Charles  Branden,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  when  her  Hufband,at  a  Feaft,  willed  every 
Lady  to  take  to  fit  by  her  him  that  fhe  loved  beft, 
provided  he  were  not  her  Hufband,  fhe  took  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  faying  :  "  Seeing 
fhe  might  not  have  him  whom  fhe  loved  beft,  fhe 
would  take  him  whom  fhe  loved  worft." 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  three  fwords  were 
delivered  at  his  Coronation  unto  him,  as  King  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  faid,  There  was  yet 
another  fword  to  be  delivered  unto  him.  Whereat, 
when  the  Lords  marvelled,  he  faid:  CT  mean,"  faid 
he,  "  the  facred  Bible,  which  is  the  fword  of  the 
Spirit,  without  which  we  are  nothing,  neither  can 
do  any  thing."    [Balaeus  in  Centuriis.] 

When  Sir  Ralph  Fane  was  condemned  to  die  by 
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the  practice  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  faid 
no  more,  protefting  his  innocency,  but,  "  My  blood 
mail  be  the  Duke's  bolder,  as  long  as  he  liveth;" 
meaning,  as  I  think,  that  his  confcience,  affrighted 
with  fhedding  innocent  blood,  mould  enjoy  little 
quiet,  but  pafs  reftlefs  nights.      [Relatio  Gallica.] 

Thirlby,  Bimop  of  Ely,  when  he  was  Ambafladour 
at  Rome,  one  of  his  men  negligently  laying  down 
his  Livery  Cloak  in  his  Lodging,  loft  it ;  wherewith 
the  Bimop,  being  angry,  rated  the  fellow  roughly, 
who  told  him  that  he  fufpedted  nothing  in  fo  Holy  a 
Place  as  Rome  was,  but  did  take  them  all  for  true 
men.  "  What,  Knave,''  quoth  the  Bifhop,  "  when 
thou  comeft  into  a  ftrange  place,  think  all  men  there 
to  be  Thieves,  yet  take  heed  thou  do  not  call  them 
Thieves." 

When  he  was  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  he  was 
fearched  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  live  hundred  French 
Crowns  found  in  his  purfe  and  in  his  doublet  about 
him  :  whereat,  when  the  Lieutenant  wondring  afked 
him  what  he  meant  to  carry  fo  much  money  about 
him,  he  anfwered,  "  I  love  to  have  my  friends  ftill 
near  about  me,  and  cannot  tell  how  I  mould  be  ufed, 
if  I  lacked  them." 

In  the  Rebellion  in  the  Weft,  during  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Sir  Anthony  Kingfton, 
Marfhal  of  the  Field,  hanged  up  a  fellow  that  was 
fervant  to  a  rebellious  Miller,  whom  he  affirmed 
himfelf  to  be,  until  he  came  unto  the  Gallows,  and 
then  his  denyal  would  not  be  allowed.  Afterward 
the  matter  being  better  known,  Sir  Anthony  was  told 
that  he  had  executed  the  Man  for  the  Mafter.  "  It 
is  well  enough,"  quoth  Sir  Anthony,  "  he  could 
never  have  done  his  mafter  better  fervice  than  have 
hanged  for  him." 

Thefe  following  are  taken  out  of  the  life  of  Car- 
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dinal  Poole,1  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  written  by 
a  Learned  man,  and  Printed  at  Venice. 

When  one  afked  Counfel  of  Cardinal  Poole,  what 
method  and  way  was  beft  to  be  taken  to  underftand 
the  obfcure  places  in  Saint  Paul's  Epiftles,  he  an- 
fwered  him,  he  thought  the  beft  and  fhorteft  way 
was,  to  read  firft  the  latter  part  of  thofe  Epiftles, 
which  do  intreat  of  Chriftian  manners,  and  under- 
ftand it,  and  exprefs  it  in  life  and  good  manners,  and 
then  to  go  unto  the  firft  part,  where  the  matters  of 
Faith  are  fubtilly  and  exactly  handled,  faying,  "That 
God  will  give  his  fpirit  of  underftanding  fooneft  unto 
thofe  that  with  all  their  whole  hearts  feek  to  ferve 
him." 

He  was  wont  to  fay,  "  That  he  and  all  other 
Bifhops  ought  to  confider  that  they  were  ordained, 
not  only  Judges  over  thofe  of  their  DiocefTes,  but 
Father  Judges." 

In  communication,  when  mention  hapned  to  be 
made  of  a  certain  Bifhop,  who  was  wont  to  blame 
the  Bifhops  that  lived  at  Rome  who  neglected  their 
charge,  and  yet  he  himfelf  was  refident  at  Rome, 
"  He,"  quoth  Poole,  "  doth  like  unto  thofe  that  can- 
not abide  the  fmell  of  Garlick  ;  for  if  they  have  to 
do  with  them  that  have  eaten  Garlick,  they  eat  fome 
too  themfelves,  that  they  may  not  perceive  their 
ftinking  breaths." 

Speech  was  heard  of  a  young  man  that  was  learned 
indeed,  but  too  bold,  and  ready  to  cenfure  :  "  Learn- 
ing," quoth  Poole,  "  doth  work  almoft  that  in  young 
men  that  Wine  doth  in  the  Fat ;  there  it  worketh, 
there  it  boyleth  up,  and  fwelleth  ;  but  as  foon  as  it 
is  purged,  and  put  in  the  Veffel,  having  gathered  his 
forces  together,  it  is  quiet  and  ftill." 

1  Pole. 
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When  one  very  fkilful  in  Aftrology  told  him  that 
he  had  very  exactly  calculated  his  Nativity,  and  found 
that  great  matters  were  portended  of  him,  Poole 
anfwered,  u  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  you  affirm  ;  but 
you  mud  remember  that  I  was  born  again  by  Bap- 
tifm,  and  that  day  of  Nativity  wherein  I  was  born 
again  doth  eclipie  the  other  before." 

When  one  had  faid  that  we  muft  be  fo  wholly 
bufied  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  that  no  time 
fhould  be  left  for  other  ftudies,  and  another  man  had 
added  that  the  ftudies  of  other  Learning  were  to  be 
ufed  as  waiting  maids  and  Bond  women,  "  What, 
do  you  not  know,"  quoth  Poole,  "  that  Agar  was 
caft  out  of  the  doors  becaufe  fhe  was  a  Bond- 
woman ?" 

When  Sadolet  adhorted  him  unto  the  ftudy  of 
Philofophy,  giving  to  it  the  price  above  all  other 
ftudies,  Poole  anfwered  him,  "  While  all  the  world 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  it 
did  excel  all  other  Arts  ;  but  fince  that  thick  mift 
was  chafed  away,  by  the  bright  beams  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  their  Succeffours, 
the  ftudy  of  the  facred  Scriptures  and  Divinity  had 
gotten  the  palm  and  chief  praife ;"  adding,  that  "  Phi- 
lofophy was  now  as  Tenedos,  of  whom  Virgil  writes : 

"  '  NotiiTima  fama 
Infula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant; 
Nunc  tantum  finus  &  ftatio  malefida  carinis.' 

"  'A  famous  Ifle  of  Riches,  while  Priamus  Kingdom  ftood  ; 
Now  nothing  but  a  baggage  bay,  and  harbour  nothing  good.'  " 

He  ufed  friendly  to  admonifh  a  certain  Bifhop, 
not  to  forfake  his  fheep,  but  rather  leaving  Rome  to 
repair  home  and  execute  his  Office.  This  Bifhop 
upon  a  time  came  unto  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  minded  to  go  out  of  the  City,  for  one  Month, 
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and  to  vifit  his  fheep,  and  therefore  he  did  defire  that 
he  might  depart  with  his  good  leave  and  liking : 
Poole  anfwered,  "  I  fhall  take  this  comfort  by  your 
departure,  that  you  fhall  be  beaten  the  lefs." 

When  Letters  were  fbewed  unto  him  very  arti- 
ficially penned,  which  one  had  fent  unto  a  great  man, 
to  comfort  him  for  the  death  of  his  Friends,  and  to 
that  intent  had  ufed  all  the  places  of  Rhetorick,  he 
read  them,  and  then  faid,  "  That  he  never  in  all 
his  life  had  ever  read  Letters,  that  could  bring  greater 
comfort;  for  they  were  fuch,  that  no  man  that  mould 
read  them,  could  be  able  to  keep  himfelf  from 
laughing." 

Having  heard  a  certain  Preacher  of  great  name, 
who  arrogated  much  to  himfelf,  and  did  paffingly 
pleafe  himfelf  ;  he  was  afked  what  he  thought  of  the 
man.  Poole  anfwered  ;  "  Well,  but  I  would  that 
he  would  firft  preach  unto  himfelf,  and  then  after- 
ward to  others." 

When  a  Nobleman  of  Rome  told  him,  that  he 
did  truft  that  he  fhould  come  to  his  pleafant  Gardens, 
which  he  had  fumptuoufly  made,  yea  thirty  years 
after,  and  wondred  at  the  beauty  of  them,  Poole 
anfwered,  "  I  hope  I  have  notdeferved  fo  ill  of  you, 
that  you  mould  wifh  me  fo  long  a  banifhment  from 
my  heavenly  Country." 

While  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  one  day 
would  have  gone  unto  Charles  the  Emperour,  but 
he  could  not  be  admitted  to  his  Speech  ;  but  two 
dayes  after  the  Bifhop  of  Arras  was  fent  unto  him 
by  the  Emperour,  to  excufe  his  long  ftay,  and  delire 
him  to  come  unto  him,  Pool  faid,  that  he  had  ftrange 
hap,  "  That  whereas  he  fpake  dayly  unto  God  for 
the  Emperour,  yet  he  was  not  admitted  unto  the 
Emperour  to  talk  with  him  about  a  matter  belonging 
to  God." 
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There  was  one  that  was  very  curious  in  keeping 
of  his  beard,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  beftowed 
every  month  two  duckats  upon  the  trimming  of  it. 
"  If  it  be  fo,"  faid  Pool,  "  his  beard  will  fhortly  be 
more  worth  than  his  head." 

After  the  death  of  Paulus  Tertius,  when  many 
Cardinals  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
liked  of  it,  they  would  make  him  Pope,  "  He  de- 
fired  them  to  look  well  to  it,  that  they  were  fwayed 
by  no  paffion  of  the  mind,  or  did  ought  for  favour, 
and  good  will,  but  refer  all  their  cogitations  wholly 
unto  thehonour  of  God, and  the  profit  of  his  Church; 
the  which  only  they  all  ought  efpecially  to  have 
always  before  their  eyes." 

When  one  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  adverfe  Faction 
did  one  day  charge  him  with  ambition,  and  faid  that 
he  did  untimely  and  over-haftily  feek  the  Popedome, 
he  anfwered  gravely,  "  That  he  thought  not  the 
burthen  of  that  great  Office  to  be  fo  light,  but 
that  he  was  of  the  mind,  that  it  was  rather  to  be 
feared,  than  defired.  As  for  them  which  understood 
not,  and  thought  more  bafely  of  fo  great  a  place,  he 
lamented  their  cafe,  and  was  forry  for  them." 

When  the  Cardinal  Farnefs,  and  divers  others  of 
his  Friends  came  unto  him,  at  midnight,  to  make 
him  Pope  by  adoration,  he  repelled  them,  faying, 
"  He  would  not  have  fo  weighty  a  matter  tumul- 
tuoufly  and  rafhly  done,  but  ufually  and  orderly ; 
that  the  night  was  no  convenient  time  therefore, 
that  God  loved  the  light  more  than  darknefs,  where- 
fore they  mould  defer  it  until  the  next  day,  and  that 
then,  if  it  pleafed  God,  it  might  very  well  be  done." 
But  this  his  pious  modefty  loft  him  the  Papacy. 

He  ufed  often  to  fay,  "  Thofe  which  would  be- 
take them  unto  the  ftudy  of'  the  holy  Scriptures 
(which  was  as  though  they  would  go  into  the  inner 
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and  fecret  part  of  the  Temple)  muft  pafs  through  a 
low  and  narrow  door  :  For  that  no  man  can  attain 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is  proud 
and  puffed  up  with  the  fharpnefs  of  his  wit,  or  ex- 
cellency of  humane  learning  ;  but  he  that  bringeth 
lowlinefs  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  himfelf,  and 
yields  his  underftanding  (as  the  Apoftle  faith)  cap- 
tive unto  faith." 

Of  this  alfo  did  he  often  admoniih  thofe  that 
would  ftudythe  facred  Scriptures,  "That  they  fhould 
fpecially  beware  that  they  never  went  to  the  reading 
of  them  with  this  intent  and  mind,  that  they  might 
difpute  of  them  to  fhew  their  learning,  and  by  that 
knowledge  to  get  them  honours  and  riches  ;  for  both 
purpofes  were  very  contrary  to  this  kind  of  ftudy. 
Whereunto  ought  to  be  adhibited,  firft  fervent  pray- 
ers, then  a  lowly  mind,  and  finally  an  heart  void  of 
all  ambition  and  greedy  defire."  Thus  far  of  this  good 
Cardinal. 

William,  Marquefs  of  Winchefter,  being  afked 
how  he  continued  of  the  Council  in  the  troublefome 
times  of  divers  Princes,  anfwered  :  "  By  being  a 
Willow,  and  not  an  Oak."  He  would  alfo  often  f3y 
that  he  found  great  eafe  in  this:  "That  I  never 
fought  to  rule  the  roft,  and  to  be  the  dire&our  of 
others,  but  always  fuffered  my  felf  to  be  fwayed  with 
the  moft  and  mightieft."  As  another  Courtier  of  for- 
mer times  faid,  he  had  born  off  many  court-ftorms 
in  dangerous  times  "  Byfuffering  injuries,  and  giving 
thanks  for  them." 

A  lufty  gallant  that  had  wafted  much  of  his 
patrimony,  feeing  Mafter  Dutton,  a  Gentleman,  in 
a  Gown  not  of  the  neweft  cut,  told  him  that  he  had 
thought  it  had  been  his  great-grandfather's  gown  : 
"  It  is  fo,"  faid  Mafter  Dutton,  "  and  I  have  alfo  my 
great-grandfather's  lands,  and  fo  have  not  you." 
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A  reverend  man,  my  firft  teacher,  would  often 
fay  in  the  midft  of  his  mirth,  "  Sorrow  is  good  for 
nothing,  fave  fin  only." 

Now  we  draw  to  an  end,  have  a  few  fayings  of 
merry  M.  Hey  wood,  the  great  Epigrammatic.  When 
Queen  Marytold  this  Heywood  that  the  Prieftsmuft 
forgo  their  wives,  he  merrily  anfwered,  "  Your 
Grace  muft  allow  them  Lemons  then,  for  the  Clergy 
cannot  live  without  fawce." 

He  being  afked  of  the  faid  Oueen  Mary,  what 
wind  blew  him  to  the  Court,  anfwered  her,  "  Two 
fpecially,  the  one  to  fee  your  Majefty" — "We  thank 
you  for  that,"  faid  Queen  Mary;  "but  I  pray  you, 
what  is  the  other  ?"    "  That  your  Grace,"  faid  he, 


u 


rht  fe 


mignt  lee  me. 


When  one  told  him  that  Pace,  being  a  Mailer  of 
Art,  had  difgraced  himfelf  with  wearing  a  fool's 
Coat,  he  anfwered,  "  It  is  lefs  hurtful  to  the  com- 
mon-weal, when  wife  men  go  in  fools  Coats,  than 
when  fools  go  in  wife  men's  gowns." 

When  he  faw  one  riding  that  bare  a  wanton  be- 
hind him,  he  faid,  "  In  good  faith,  Sir,  I  would  fay 
that  your  horfe  were  over-loaden,  if  I  did  not  per- 
ceive the  gentlewoman  you  carry  were  very  light." 

When  a  man  of  worfhip,  whofe  Beer  was  better 
hopped  than  maulted,  afked  him  at  his  table  how  he 
liked  of  his  Beer,  and  whether  it  were  well  hopped, 
"  Yes,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,"  faid  he,  "  it  is  very 
well  hopped  ;  but  if  it  had  hopped  a  little  further,  it 
had  hopped  into  the  water." 

When  one  faid,  that  the  number  of  Lawyers 
would  marr  the  occupation,  he  anfwered,  "No,  for 
always  the  more  Spaniels  in  the  field,  the  more 
game." 

This  ufual  fpeech  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  both  of 
himfelf  and  other  Book-breeders,  which  is  alfo  ex- 
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tant  in  an  Epiftle  of  his,  I  have  refolved  to  clofe  up 
this  part:  "  Book-makers  are  full  wife  folk,  who 
pain  and  pine  themfelves  away  by  writing,  to  fub- 
je£t  themfelves  to  the  cenfure  of  fuch,  which  in 
Ordinaries  and  in  Ale-benches  will  pill  and  pull  them 
by  their  words,  phrafes  and  lines,  as  it  were  by  the 
beards;  when  fomeof  them  are  fo  pill'd  themfelves, 
as  that  they  have  not  one  hair  of  honefty  $/'  or  to 
ufe  his  own  words,  "  Ne  pilum  boni  hominis." 
But  thefe  he  refembleth  to  thofe  unmannerly  guefts 
"which,  when  they  have  been  well  and  kindly  enter- 
tained, flinch  away  never  giving  thanks,  but  de- 
praving and  difpraifing  their  courteous  entertain- 
ment." 

Whereas  proverbs  are  concife,  witty  and  wife 
fpeeches,  grounded  upon  long  experience,  contain- 
ing for  the  mo  ft  part  good  caveats,  and  therefore 
both  profitable  and  delightful,  I  thought  it  not  un- 
fit to  fet  down  here  Alphabetically  fome  of  the  fe- 
le£r.eft  and  moft  ufual  amongft  us,  as  being  worthy 
to  have  place  amongft  the  wifeft  fpeeches. 
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Certain  Proverbs,1  Poems  or  Poesies,  Epi- 
grams, Rythms  and  Epitaphs  of  the 
English  Nation  in  former  times, 
and  some  of  this  present  age. 


BOW  long  bent  at  laft  waxeth  weak. 

A  high  building  a  low  foundation. 

A  broken  fleeve  holdeth  the  arm  back. 

A  Cat  may  look  upon  a  King. 
A  Carrion  Kyte  will  never  be  a  good  Hawk. 
A  clofe  mouth  catches  no  flyes. 
As  good  loft  as  found. 
A  curr  will  bite  before  he  bark. 
A  dog  hath  a  day. 
A  friend  will  help  at  a  dead  lift. 
A  dog  will  bark  ere  he  bite. 
Agree,  for  the  Law  is  coftly. 
A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  fhot. 
A  fool  and  his  money  is  foon  parted. 
After  meat  muftard. 
A  friend  is  not  fo  foon  gotten  as  loft. 
A  friend  in  Court  is  worth  a  penny  in  purfe. 
A  friend  is  never  known  till  a  man  have  need. 
A  good  man  can  no  more  harm  than  a  fheep. 


'  Camden  has  been  aptly  ftyled  by  Bifhop  Nicholfon,"  The 
common  fun  whereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted  their 
little  torches."  Scarcely  any  fubjeft  in  thefe  "Remains"  had 
ever  been  previoufly  fo  fully — certainly  never  fo  ably— handled. 
The  prefent  collection  of  Englifh  Proverbs  is,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
the  firft  ever  made,  and  John  Ray's  celebrated  work  was  doubt- 
lefs  fuggefted  by  it. 
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A  good  tale  ill  told,  in  the  telling  is  marred. 

A  good  Jack  maketh  a  good  Gill. 

A  good  neighbour,  a  good  morrow. 

A  grunting  horfe  and  a  groaning  wife  never  fails 

their  Mafter. 
Age  and  wedlock  tames  man  and  beaft. 
All  is  well  that  ends  well. 
A  hard  beginning  hath  a  good  ending. 
A  hard  fought  field  where  no  man  fcapeth  unkil'd. 
A  hafty  man  never  wants  woe. 
A  honey  tongue  a  heart  of  gall. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
A  leg  of  a  lark  is  better  than  the  body  of  a  kyte. 
A  little  pot  is  foon  hot. 

A  fhrew  profitable,  may  ferve  a  man  reafonable. 
As  long  liveth  a  merry  man  as  a  fad. 
As  the  old  cock  croweth,  fo  the  young  followeth. 
A  long  harveft  of  a  little  corn. 
A  low  hedg  is  eafily  leaped  over. 
A  man  is  not  fo  foon  healed  as  hurt. 
A  man  far  from  his  good  is  nigh  his  harm. 
A  man  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 
A  curft  dog  muff,  be  tied  fhort. 
A  flye  hath  a  fpleen. 
A  man  may  love  his  houfe  well  though  he  ride  not 

on  the  ridg. 
A  man  will  not  lofe  a  hog  for  a  half  pennyworth  of 

tar. 
A  man  will  be  a  man  though  he  hath  but  a  hofe  on 

his  head. 
As  welcome  as  water  into  a  fhip. 
A  muzled  Cat  was  never  good  moufer. 
A  light  burthen  far  heavv. 
An  old  ape  hath  an  old  eye. 

A  proud  mind  and  a  beggar's  purfe  goeth  together. 
A  rouling  ftone  gathers  no  mofs. 
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A  young  Serving-man,  an  old  beggar. 

A  word  enough  to  the  wife. 

A  young  Saint,  an  old  divel. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well. 

A  man  may  well  bring  a  horfe  to  the  water,  but  he 

cannot  make  him  drink  without  he  will. 
An  ill  weed  grows  apace. 
An  old  Cat  laps  as  much  milk  as  a  young. 
A  moufe  in  time  may  bite  in  two  a  cable. 
A  piece  of  a  Kid  is  worth  two  of  a  cat. 
A  penniworth  of  eafe  is  worth  a  penny  in  a  man's 

purfe. 
A  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whittling. 
As  proud  comes  behind  as  goes  before. 
A  proud  horfe  that  will  not  bear  his  own  provender. 
A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 
A  fcald  head  is  foon  broken. 
A  falfe  knave  needs  no  broker. 
A  fcald  horfe  is  good  enough  for  a  fcab'd  Squire. 
A  fhort  horfe  is  foon  curried. 
A  fwine  over-fat  is  caufe  of  his  own  bane. 
A  traveller  may  lye  with  authority. 
A  wonder  lafteth  but  nine  days. 
After  black  clouds  clear  weather. 
After  a  ftorm  comes  a  calm. 
All  is  fifh  that  comes  to  net. 
After  dinner  fit  a  while,  after  fupper  walk  a  mile. 
All  covet,  all  lofe. 

As  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  Friers  mouth. 
All  fhall  be  well,  and  Jack  fliall  have  Gill. 
All  is  well  that  ends  well. 
An  ill  cook  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers. 
An  inch  breaketh  no  fquare. 
An  inch  in  a  mifs  is  as  good  as  an  ell. 
An  old  dog  biteth  fore. 
An  old  fack  alketh  much  patching. 
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An  unbidden  gueft  knoweth  not  where  to  fit. 

As  a  man  is  friended  fo  the  law  is  ended. 

As  deep  drinketh  the  goofe  as  the  gander. 

As  good  to  play  for  nought  as  work  for  nought. 

Afk  my  companion  whether  I  be  a  thief. 

As  I  brew,  fo  mult  I  needs  drink. 

A  white  wall  is  a  fool's  paper. 

As  good  fit  ft  ill  as  rife  up  and  fall. 

As  foon  goeth  the  young  Lamb-fkin  to  the  market, 

as  the  old  Ewes. 
All  the  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

B. 

Batchelers  wives  and  maids'  children  be  well  taught. 

Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  unto  his  Sow. 

Bate  me  an  ace  of  that,  quoth  Bolton. 

Be  it   better  be   it  worfe,  do  you  after  him   that 

beareth  the  purfe. 
The  black  Oxe  hath  not  trod  on  his  foot. 
Bare  walls  make  giddy  houfwives. 
Better  fill  a  glutton's  belly  than  his  eye. 
Beggars  fhould  be  no  chufers. 
Believe  well,  and  have  well. 
Better  be  envied  than  pitied. 
Better  children  weep  than  old  men. 
Better  aye  out  than  always  ach. 
Better  fed  than  taught. 
Be  as  be  may  is  no  banning. 
Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 
Better  late  than  never. 
Better  leave  than  lack. 

Better  one  bird  in  the  hand  than  ten  in  the  wood. 
Better  fit  ftill  than  rife  and  fall. 
Better  a  loufe  in  the  pot  than  no  flefh  at  all. 
Better  fpare  at  brim  than  at  bottom. 
Better  to  be  happy  than  wife. 
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Better  coming  to  the  latter  end  of  a  feaft  than  the 
beginning  of  a  fray. 

Better  to  bow  than  break. 

Better  to  rule  than  be  ruled  by  the  rout. 

Better  unborn  than  untaught. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling,  than  a  young  man's 
warling. 

Better  a  bad  excufe  than  none  at  all. 

Between  two  ftools  the  tail  goeth  to  the  ground. 

Beware  of  had  I  will. 

Beware  the  geefe  when  the  Fox  preaches. 

Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  together. 

Black  will  take  no  other  hew. 

Brag's  a  good  dog. 

Blind  men  mould  judge  no  colours. 

Bought  wit  is  beft. 

By  wifdom  peace,  by  peace  plenty. 

Burnt  child  fire  dreads. 

By  fcratching  and  biting  cats  and  dogs  come  to- 
gether. 
/  C. 

Cat  after  kind. 

Cunning  is  no  burthen. 

Change  of  Women  makes  bald  knaves. 

Change  of  pafture  maketh  fat  calves. 

Children  and  fools  cannot  lye. 

Children  and  chickens  are  always  feeding. 

Children  learn  to  creep  ere  they  can  go. 

Chriltmafs  cometh  but  once  a  year. 

Claw  a  churl  by  the  arfe,  and   he   fhiteth   in  thy 
hand. 

Clofe  fitteth  my  fhirt,  but  clofer  my  fkin. 

Cloudy  mornings  turn  to  clear  evenings. 

Cut  your  coat  after  your  cloth. 

Curft  Cows  have  fhort  horns. 

Courting  and  wooing  bring  dallying  and  doing. 
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Can  Jack  an  Ape  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his 
heel  r 

D. 

Dear  bought  and  far  fet  are  dainties  for  Ladies. 
Dinners  cannot  be  long  where  dainties  want. 
Do  well,  and  have  well. 
Draff  was  his  errand,  but  drink  he  would. 
Dogs  barking  aloof  bite  not  at  hand. 


Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feaft. 

Eaten  bread  is  forgot. 

Early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

Ever  drunk,  ever  dry. 

Even  reckoning  maketh  long  friends. 

Every  Cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghil. 

Every  man  as  he  loveth,  quoth  the  good  man  when 

he  kift  his  Cow. 
Eflex  ftiles,  Kentifh  miles,  Norfolk  wiles,  many 

men  beguiles. 
Every  man  bafteth  the  fat  hog. 
Every  man  cannot  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Every  man  can  rule  a  fhrew  fave  he  that  hath  her. 
Every  man  for  himfelf,  and  God  for  us  all. 
Every  one  after  his  fafhion. 
Ever  fpare,  and  ever  bare. 
Evil  gotten  goods  never  proveth  well. 
Evil  gotten,  evil  fpent. 
Evil  will  never  faid  well. 
Every  thing  helps,  quoth  the  Wren  when  fhe  pift 

in  the  Sea. 

F. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
Fare  and  foftly  goes  far. 
Few  Lawyers  dye  well. 

Y 
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Few  Phyficians  live  well. 

Faft  bind,  faft  find. 

Fair  words  make  fools  fain. 

Fair  words  hurt  not  the  mouth. 

Few  words  to  the  wife  fuffice. 

Fifh  is  caft  away  that  is  caft  into  dry  pools. 

Firft  come,  firft  ferved. 

Firft.  deferve,  and  then  defire. 

Folly  it  is  to  fpurn  againft  a  prick. 

Foul  water  as  foon  as  fair  will  quench  hot  fire. 

Foul  in  the  cradle,  proveth  fair  in  the  faddle. 

Fools  with  fair  words  are  pleafed. 

Froft  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends. 

Friends  fail  flyers. 

Forfake  not  the  market  for  the  toll. 

Fools  fet  (tools  for  wife  folks  to  (rumble  at. 

Fools  lade  the  water,  and  wife  men  catch  the  fifh. 

G. 
Give  an  inch,  and  you  will  take  an  ell. 
Give  a  dog  roaft,  and  beat  him  with  the  fpit. 
God  never  fendeth  mouth  but  he  fendeth  meat. 
God  fendeth  cold  after  cloaths. 
God  fendeth  fortune  to  fools. 
God  fends  meat,  the  devil  fends  Cooks. 
Good  wine  needs  no  Bufh. 
God  fendeth  the  fhrewd  cow  fhort  horns. 
Good  words  coft  nought. 
Goes   much  water  by  the  Mill,  the  Miller  know 

not. 
Good  riding  at  two  ankers,  men  have  told  ;  for  if 

the  one  fail,  the  other  may  hold. 
Give  gave  is  a  good  fellow. 
Good  to  be  merry  and  wife. 
Great  boaft  fmall  roft. 
Great  barkers  are  no  biters. 
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H. 

He  that  will  live  in  peace  and  reft,  mull  hear  and 

fee,  and  fay  the  belt. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 
Half  warm'd,  half  arm'd. 
Happy  man  be  his  dole. 
Haft  maketh  waft. 

He  can  ill  pipe  that  laclceth  his  upper  lip. 
Hang  the  bell  about  the  Cat's  neck. 
He  dances  well  to  whom  fortune  pipes. 
He  mends  as  fowre  Ale  mends  in  Summer. 
He  that  will  have  a  Hare  to  breakfaft  muft  hunt 

over  night. 
He  that  hath  time,  and  looks  for  time,  loofeth  time. 
He  that  is  affraid  of  every  grafs  muft  not  pifs  in  a 

medow. 
He  that  hopes  for  dead  men's  fhoes  may  go  long 

barefoot. 
He  fpent  Michaelmas  Rent  in  Midfummer  Moon. 
He  knows  on  which  fide  his  bread  is  buttered. 
Hold  with  the  Hare  and  run  with  the  Hound. 
Hungry  dogs  will  eat  durty  puddings. 
He  lofeth  the  market  for  the  toll. 
Hunger  breaks  ftone  walls. 
He  that  kifles  his  wife  in  the  market-place  (hall  have 

many  teachers. 
He  will  play  at  fmall  game  before  he  will  fit  out. 
He  that  goes  to  fleep  with  dogs  muft  rife  with  fleas. 
He  that  is  man'd  with  boys,  and  horft  with  colts, 

fhall  have  his  meat  eaten  and  his  work  undone. 
He  loveth  well  fheep's  flefti  that  wetteth  his  bread 

in  the  wool. 
He  laugheth  that  winneth. 
He  may  ill  run  that  cannot  go. 
He  muft  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 
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He  muft  needs  fwim  that  is  held  up  by  the  chin. 

He  runneth  far  that  never  turneth  again. 

He  that  cometh  laft  makes  all  faft. 

He  that  cometh  laft  to  the  pot,  fooneft  wroth. 

He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged. 

He  that  hath  plenty  of  good  fhall  have  more. 

He  that  goeth  a  borrowing,  goeth  a  forrowing. 

He   that  reckons  without   his   Hoft   muft   reckon 

twice. 

He  that  hath  but  little,  he  fhall  have  lefs,  and  he 

that  hath  right  nought,  right  nought  fhall  poffefs. 

He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged,  fhall  never  be  drowned. 

He  that  killeth  a  man  when  he  is  drunk,  fhall  be 

hanged  when  he  is  fober. 
He  hath  need  of  a  long  fpoon  that  eateth  with  the 

devil. 
He  that  ftriketh  with  the  fword  fhall  be  beaten  with 

the  Scabbard. 
He  that  buys  a  houfe  ready  wrought,  hath  many  a 

pin  and  nail  for  nought. 
He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  would  he 

fhall  have  nay. 
He  that  worft  may  muft  hold  the  candle. 
He  that  winketh  with  one  eye,  and  looketh  with 
the  other,  I  will  not  truft  him  though  he  were 
my  brother. 
He  that  plays  more  than  he  fees,  forfeits  his  eyes  to 

the  King. 
He  that  mifchief  hatcheth,  mifchief  catcheth. 
He  that  makes  himfelf  a  fheep,  the  wolf  will  catch 

him. 
He  is  proper  that  hath  proper  conditions. 
Hold  faft  when  you  have  it. 
Honours  fhould  change  manners. 
Home  is  homely. 
Hope  well,  and  have  well. 
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Hot  love  is  foon  cold. 

He  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  his  own  dame,  muft  be 

ruled  by  his  ftep-dame. 
He  carts  beyond  the  Moon  that  hath  pift  on  a  nettle. 
How  can  the  fole  amble  when  the  horfe  and  mare 

trot  ? 
Hunger  maketh  hard  beans  fweet. 
Hunger  pierceth  ftone  walls. 
Hunger  is  the  beft  fauce. 
He  is  happy  can  beware  by  others  harms. 
He  who  hath  a  good  neighbour,  hath  a  good  morrow. 
He  that  fees  his  neighbour's  houfe  a  fire,  muft  take 

heed  to  his  own. 

I. 

Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  fpeak  French. 
If  you  eat  a  pudding  at  home,  the  dog  mail  have  the 

(kin. 
If  every  man  mend  one,  all  fhall  be  mended. 
Ill  gotten,  ill  fpent. 
Ill  egging  makes  ill  begging. 
Ill  putting  a  naked  fword  in  a  mad  man's  hand. 
Ill  weeds  grow  faft. 
It  is  ill  to  fet  fpurs  to  a  flying  horfe. 
In  love  is  no  lack. 

It  is  good  to  hold  a  candle  before  the  devil. 
It  is  better  be  fpited  than  pitied. 
It  is  better  to  fee  a  clout  than  a  hole  out. 
In  fpace  cometh  grace. 
In  truft  is  treafon. 
It  chanceth  in  an  hour  that  happeneth  not  in  feven 

year. 
It  cometh  by  kind,  it  coft  them  nothing. 
It  is  bad  cloth  that  will  take  no  colour. 
It  is  a  foul  bird  that  defileth  his  own  neft. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  bloweth  no  man  good. 
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It  is  a  good  horfe  that  never  ftumbleth. 

It  is  better  kifs  a  knave  than  to  be  troubled  with  him. 

Ill  news  comes  too  loon. 

It  is  better  to  be  unborn  than  untaught. 

I  fcratch  where  it  itches  not. 

It  is  not  good  jefting  with  edge-tools. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  fhrew  than  a  fheep. 

It  is  eafier  to  defcend  than  to  afcend. 

It  is  evil  waking  of  a  fleeping  dog. 

It  is  good  fifhing  in  troubled  water. 

It  is  good  to  beware  by  other  men's  harms. 

It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wife. 

It  is  good  fleeping  in  a  whole  fkin. 

It  is  better  late  than  never. 

It  is  true  that  all  men  fay. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  hatch  before  the  door. 

It  is  hard  halting  before  a  cripple. 

It  is  hard  to  wive  and  thrive  both  in  a  year. 

It  is  hard  driving  againft  a  ftream. 

It  is  ill  coming  to  the  end  of  a  feaft  and  beginning 

of  a  fray. 
It  is  too  late  to  grieve  when  the  chance  is  paft. 
It  is  an  eafie  thing  to  find  a  ftaff  to  beat  a  dog. 
It  is  ill  fifhing  before  the  net. 
It  is  ill  healing  of  an  old  fore. 
It  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 
It  is  merry  when  knaves  meet. 
It  is  not  all  butter  that  the  cow  fhites. 
It  mult  needs  be  true  that  every  man  faith. 
It  is  fhaven  againft  the  wool. 
It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  tricks. 
Ill  luck  is  good  for  fomething. 
It  is  an  ill  dog  not  worth  whifteling. 
If  the  Lion's  fkin  cannot  do  it,  the  Foxes  fhall. 
It  is  better  to  give  the  fleece  than  the  wooll. 
If  wifhes  were  Thrufhes,  then  beggers  would  eat 
birds. 
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It  pricketh  betimes  that  will  be  a  good  thorn. 
It  is  not  good  to  have  an  oare  in  every  man's  boat. 
It  will  not  out  of  the  flefh  that's  bred  in  the  bone. 
It  is  good  to  ftrike  while  the  Iron  is  hot. 
I  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

K. 

Kick  not  againfl  a  prick. 

Kfling  goes  by  favour. 

Keep  the  Wolf  from  the  door. 

Ka  me,  Ka  thee. 

Kindnefs  will  creep  where  it  cannot  go. 

Keep  bayard  in  the  ftable. 

King  Harry  lov'd  a  man. 

L. 

Lay  no  pearl  before  fwine. 

Leave  is  light. 

Light  gains  makes  a  heavy  purfe. 

Like  will  to  like. 

Little  faid  foon  amended. 

Look  ere  you  leap. 

Little  good  foon  fpent. 

Like  the  Flounder,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 

fire. 
Little  knoweth  the  fat  fow  what  the  lean  doth  mean. 
Look  not  too  high,  left  a  chip  fall  into  thine  eye. 
Love  cometh  in  at  the  window,  and  goeth  out  at  the 

door. 
Lightly  come,  lightly  go. 
Love  is  blind. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long. 
Love  me,  love  my  dog. 
Lovers  live  by  love,  as  Larks  by  leeks. 
Like  mafter,  like  man. 
Lean  not  to  a  broken  ftaff. 
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Look  not  a  given  horfe  in  the  mouth. 

Light  a  candle  before  the  Devil. 

'Longs  more  to  marriage  than  four  bare  legs  in  a  bed. 

M. 

Many  a  good  Cow  hath  an  ill  Calf. 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 

Many  cannot  fee  wood  for  trees. 

Make  hay  while  Sun  fhines. 

Make  not  a  balk  of  good  ground. 

Much  water  goes  by  the  Mill  that  the  Miller  knows 

not  of. 
Malice  never  fpake  well. 
Make  a  pipe  of  a  pig's  tail. 
Many  kinsfolk,  few  friends. 
Many  kifs  the  child  for  the  Nurfe's  fake. 
Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 
Many  fmall  make  a  great. 
Moft  mafter  wears  the  breeches. 
Many  fpeak  of  Robin  Hood  that  never  fhot  in  his 

bow. 
Many  ftumble  at  a  ftraw,  and  leap  over  a  block. 
Many  a  man  talks  of  little  John  that  never  did  him 

know. 
Mifreckoning  is  no  payment. 
Meafure  is  a  merry  mean. 
Might  overcometh  right. 
More  afraid  than  hurt. 
My  Kiln  of  Malt  is  on  fire. 
Much  would  have  more. 
Much  cry  and  little  wool. 
More  hafte,  worft  fpeed. 

N. 
No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance. 
Need  hath  no  law. 
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Need  maketh  the  old  wife  trot. 

Never  pleafure  without  repentance. 

No  dearth  but  breeds  in  the  horfe-manger. 

No  man  loveth  his  fetters,  be  they  made  of  Gold. 

No  man  ought  to  look  a  given  horfe  in  the  mouth. 

No  woman  feeks  another  in  the  oven  which  hath 

not  before  been  there. 
Near  is  my  petticoat,  but  nearer  my  fmock. 
No  fmoke  without  fire. 
No  penny,  no  Pater-nofter. 
Nothing  hath  no  favour. 
Nothing  is  impoffible  to  a  willing  heart. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 
No  butter  will  ftick  on  his  bread. 
No  fence  for  ill  fortune. 

O. 

Of  a  good  beginning  cometh  a  good  end. 
One  may  fee  day  at  a  little  hole. 
Out  nettle,  in  dock. 
Opportunity  makes  a  Thief. 
Opportunity  is  whoredom's  Bawd. 
Of  a  ragged  colt  cometh  a  good  horfe. 
Of  little  meddling  cometh  great  eafe. 
Of  fufterance  cometh  eafe. 
One  ill  weed  marreth  a  whole  pot  of  pottage. 
One  ill  word  afketh  another. 
One  good  turn  afeeth"an6ther. 
One  fhrewd  turn  followeth  another. 
One  Swallow  maketh  not  Summer  ;  nor  one  Wood- 
cock a  Winter. 
Out  of  fight,  out  of  mind. 

One  begger  is  wo  that  another  by  the  door  fhould  go. 
One  bird  in  hand  is  better  than  two  in  the  bufh. 
One  beateth  the  bufh,  another  catcheth  the  birds. 
One  fcabbed  fheep  will  mar  a  whole  flock. 
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Old  men  and  far  travellers  may  lie  by  authority. 

Once  an  ufe,  and  ever  a  cuftom. 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  deadly  fin. 

Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 

P. 
Poor  and  proud,  fie,  fie. 
Pain  is  forgotten  where  gain  follows. 
Penny  wife  and  pound  foolifh. 
Pride  goeth  before,  and  fhame  cometh  after. 
Pride  will  have  a  fall. 
Proffered  fervice  ftinketh. 
Prove  thy  friend  ere  thou  have  need. 
Puff  not  againft  the  wind. 
Peevifh  pity  mars  a  City. 
Praife  a  fair  day  at  night. 
Pouring  oyl  into  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it. 

R. 

Reckoners  without  their  hoft  mull  reckon  twice. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  one  day. 
Rowling  ftones  gather  no  mofs. 
Remove  an  old  tree,  and  it  will  dye. 
Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

S. 

Save  a  Thief  from  the  Gallows,  and  he'l  cut  your 

throat. 
Saying  and  doing  are  two  things. 
Seldom  cometh  the  better. 
Seldom  feen  is  foon  forgotten. 
Self  do,  felf  have. 

Shame  in  a  kindred  cannot  be  avoyded. 
Shame  take  him  that  fhame  thinketh. 
Shameful  craving  muft  have  ihameful  nay. 
Set  a  begger  a  horfeback,  and  he  will  gallop. 
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Small  pitchers  have  wide  ears. 

Short  mooting  loofeth  the  game. 

So  many  heads,  fo  many  wits. 

Soft  fire  maketh  fweet  malt. 

Somewhat  is  better  than  nothing. 

Stumble  at  a  ftraw,  and  leap  over  a  block. 

Soon  gotten,  foon  fpent. 

Soon  hot,  foon  cold. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  Cameril  will  be. 

Soon  ripe,  foon  rotten. 

Soon  it  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

So  long  goes  the  pot  to  the  water  that  at  length  it 

comes  home  broken. 
Spare  to  fpeak,  fpare  to  fpeed. 
Speak  fair,  and  think  what  you  will. 
Spend,  and  God  will  fend. 
Store  is  no  fore. 
Struggle  not  againft  the  ftream. 
Such  a  Father,  fuch  a  Son. 
Such  beginning,  fuch  end. 
Such  lips,  fuch  lettice. 
Such  welcome,  fuch  farewel. 
Such  Carpenters,  fuch  chips. 
Sweet  meat  will  have  fowre  fauce. 
Stop  two  gaps  with  one  bum. 
Spare  at  the  brim  rather  than  at  the  bottom. 
Spare  and  ever  bare. 
Still  Sow  eats  all  the  draffe. 
Such  a  one  hath  a  good  wit  if  a  wife  man  had  the 

keeping  it. 

T. 

Take  time  when  time  cometh,  left  time  fteal  away. 
Take  heed  is  a  good  reed. 

Three  hungry  meals  makes  the  fourth  a  glutton. 
Threatn'd  folks  live  long. 
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There  is  no  wo  to  want. 

Tales  of  Robin  Hood  are  good  for  fools. 

That  one  will  not,  another  will. 

The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

That  the  eye  feeth  not,  the  heart  rueth  not. 

That  penny  is  well  fpent  that  faveth  a  groat. 

The  begger  may  fing  before  the  thief. 

The  eye  of  the  Matter  makes  the  horfe  fat. 

The  beft  cart  may  overthrow. 

The  beft  is  beft  cheap. 

The  belly  thinks  the  throat  is  cut. 

The  blind  eats  many  a  flie. 

The  blind   lead  the  blind,  and  both  fall  into  the 

ditch. 
The  Cat  knowethwhofe  lipsfhe  licketh  well  enough. 
The  Cat  would  eat  fifh,  and  would  not  wet  her  feet. 
The  Crow  thinketh  her  own  birds  faireft. 
The  fewer  the  better  fare. 
The  Fox  fareth  well  when  he  is  curfed. 
The  greateft  talkers  are  the  leaft  doers. 
The  greateft  Clerks  be  not  the  wifeft  men. 
The  greateft  Crabs  be  not  all  the  beft. 
That  groat  is  ill  fav'd  that  lhames  the  Mafter. 
There  is  craft  in  dawbing. 
Takes  pepper  in  the  nofe. 
The  weakeft  goes  to  the  walls. 
The  pot  goes  fo  oft  to  the  water,  at  laft  comes 

broken  home. 
The  wife  and   the  fword  may  be  {hewed,  but  not 

lent. 
The  Cuckold  is  the  laft  that  knows  of  it. 
The  end  makes  all  equal. 
The  greateft  Calf  is  not  the  fweeteft  Veal. 
Thoughts  are  free  from  toll. 
Truft  is  the  Mother  of  deceit. 
The  gray  Mare  is  the  better  horfe. 
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The  lame  tongue  gets  nothing. 

The  early  Bird  catcheth  the  Worm. 

There  'longs  more  to  wedding  than  four  bare  legs 

in  a  bed. 
The   King  of  good   fellows   is   appointed   for   the 

Queen  of  beggers. 
To  have  a  ftomach  and  lack  meat,  to  have  meat  and 

lack  a  ftomach,  to  lie  in  bed  and  cannot  reft,  are 

great  miferies. 
The  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
The  more  knave  the  better  luck. 
Two  hands  in  a  difti  and  one  in  a  purfe. 
The  envious  man  fhall  never  want  wo. 
The  fluggard  muft  be  clad  in  rags. 
The  faireft  Rofe  in  the  end  is  withered. 
The  higheft  tree  hath  the  greateft  fall. 
The  young  Cock  croweth  as  the  old  heareth. 
The  keys  hang  not  all  at  one  man's  girdle. 
The  longer  Eaft,  the  fhorter  Weft. 
The  longeft  day  hath  his  end. 
The  low  ftake  ftandeth  long. 
The  more  haft  the  lefs  fpeed. 
The  more  the  merrier. 

The  more  thy  Years,  the  nigher  thy  Grave's. 
The  more  ye  ftir  a  Turd,  the  worfe  it  will  ftink. 
The  nearer  the  Church,  the  faitfier  Iferri  God. 
The  new  broom  fweepeth  clean. 
The  Parifh  Prieft  forgetteth  that  ever  he  hath  been 

holy  water  Clark. 
The  rough  net  is  not  the  beft  catcher  of  birds. 
The  fhoe  will  hold  with  the  fole. 
The  ftill  fow  eateth  up  all  the  draff. 
The  tide  ftayeth  for  no  man. 
There  be  more  wayes  to  the  wood  than  one. 
There  is  difference  between  ftaring  and  ftark  blind. 
They  muft  hunger  in  froft  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 
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They  that  be  in  Hell  ween  there  is  no  other  Heaven. 

There  is  falfhood  in  fellowfhip. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

They  that  are  bound  muft  obey. 

Three  may  keep  counfel  if  two  be  away. 

Time  loft  we  cannot  win. 

Time  ftayeth  for  no  man. 

Touch  a  gall'd  horfe  on  the  back,  and  he  will  kick. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

Tread  a  worm  on  the  tail,  and  it  muft  turn  again. 

Truth  fhameth  the  Devil. 

Two  eyes  can  fee  more  than  one. 

The  fea  hath  fifh  for  every  man. 

There  is  no  fifhing  to  the  fea,  nor  fervice  to  the 

King. 
'Tis  better  to  fit  ftill,  than  rife  to  fall. 
There's  more  Maids  than  Maukins. 
There's  no  fence  for  ill  fortune. 
There's  no  weather  ill  when  the  wind  is  ftill. 
The  Fair  lafts  all  the  year. 
The  poftern  door  makes  thief  and  whore. 
They  hardly  can  run  that  cannot  go. 
Two  anons  and  a  by  and  by  is  an  hour  and  a  half. 
That's  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  out  of  the  flefh. 
The  Horfe  that  is  next  the  Mill  carries  all  the  Grift. 
Two  falfe  Knaves  need  no  Broker. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
The  counfel  thou  wouldeft  have  another  keep,  hrft 

keep  it  thy  felf. 

W. 

We  can  have  no  more  of  the  cat  but  her  fkin. 
What  is  a  Workman  without  his  Tools  ? 
What  the  Heart  thinketh  the  Tongue  fpeaketh. 
When  the  belly  is  full  the  bones  would  be  at  reft. 
When  the  head  aketh  all  the  body  is  the  worfe. 
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What  fome  win  in  the  Hundred,  they  lofe  in  the 

Shire. 
When  the  Iron  is  hot  ftrike. 
When  the  pig  is  proffered  hold  up  the  poke. 
When  the  Skie  falleth  we  fhall  have  Larks. 
When  the  fteed  is  froln  fhut  the  ftable  door. 
When  the  Sun  fhineth  make  hay. 
Where  fhall  a  man  have  a  worfe  friend  than  he 

brings  from  home  ? 
When  thy  neighbours  houfe  doth  burn  be  careful  of 

thine  own. 
When  Thieves  fall  out,  true  men  come  to  their 

Goods. 
Where  nothing:  is  a  little  doth  eafe. 
Where  nothing  is  the  King  muft  lofe  his  Right. 
Where  faddles  lack,  better  ride  on  a  pad,  than  on 

the  Horfe  bare  back. 
Where  be  no  receivers,  there  be  no  thieves. 
Where  nought  is  to  wend  with  wife  men   flee   the 

clog. 
Where  the  hedge  is  loweft,  men  may  fooneft  over. 
Where  wine  is  not  common,  Commons  muft  be 

fent. 
While  the  grafs  groweth  the  horfe  ftarveth. 
Without  hope  the  heart  would  break. 
Who  is  worfe  fhod  than  the  Shoemaker's  wife  ? 
Who  lacketh  a  ftock,  his  gain  is  not  worth  a  chip. 
Who  medleth  in  all  things  may  fhoe  the  goflings. 
Whom  weale  pricks,  forrow  comes  after  and  licks. 
Who  fo  bold  as  blind  Bayard  ? 
Who  fo  deaf  as  he  that  will  not  hear  ? 
We  fometimes  fcratch  where  it  itches  not. 
Who  is  fo  blind  as  he  that  v/ill  not  fee  ? 
Who  fo  that  knew  what  would  be  dear,  mould  need 

be  Merchant  but  one  year. 
Who  weddeth  ere  he  be  wife,  fhall  die  ere  he  thrive. 
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Wille  will  have  wilt,  though  will  woe  win. 

Win  Gold  and  wear  Gold. 

Wifhers  and  woulders  be  no  good  houfholders. 

Wit  is  never  good  till  it  be  bought. 

Who  that  may  not  as  they  would,  will  as  they  may. 

Winter's  thunder  makes  Summer's  wonder. 

Y. 

Yll  gotten,  ill  fpent. 

Ynough  is  as  good  as  a  feaft. 

Young  Saint,  old  Devil. 

You  are  as  feafonable  as  Snow  in  Summer. 

You  could  not  fee  wood  for  trees. 

Young  men  may  die,  but  old  muft  die. 

Young  Cocks  love  no  coops. 

Ye  had  as  lief  go  to  Mill  as  to  Mafs. 

You  cannot  fare  well  but  you  muft  cry  roft  meat. 


Poems. 

]F  the  dignity  of  Poetry  much  hath  been 
faid  by  the  worthy  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
by  the  Gentleman  which  proved  that 
Poets  were  the  firft  Politicians,  the  firft 
Philofophers,  the  firft  Hiftoriographers.  I  will  only 
add  out  of  Philo,  that  they  were  God's  own  creatures; 
who  in  his  Book  "de  Plantatione  Noe,"  reporteth, 
that  when  he  had  made  the  whole  World's  Mafs, 
he  created  Poets  to  celebrate  and  fet  out  the  Crea- 
tour  himfelf,  and  all  the  Creatures  :  You  Poets 
read  the  place,  and  you  will  like  it.  Howfoever  it 
pleafeth  the  Italian  to  cenfure  us,  yet  neither  doth 
the  Sun  fo  far  retire  his  Chariot  from  our  Cli- 
mate,  neither    are    there    lefs    favourable    afpe£ls 
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between  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  the  Moon,  in  our 
inclination  of  Heaven,  if  Poets  are  Fato,  as  it  pleafed 
Socrates  ;  neither  are  our  Poets  deftitute  of  Art, 
prefcribed  by  reafon,  and  grounded  upon  experience, 
but  they  are  as  pregnant  both  in  witty  conceits  and 
devices,  and  alfo  in  imitation,  as  any  of  them.  Yea, 
and  according  to  the  Argument  excel  in  Grandity 
and  Gravity,  in  fmoothnefs  and  propriety,  in  quick- 
nefs  and  briefnefs.  So  that  for  fkill,  variety,  efficacy 
and  fweetnefs,  the  four  material  points  required  in 
a  Poet,  they  can  both  teach  and  delight  perfectly. 

This  would  eafily  appear  if  any  lines  were  extant 
of  that  worthy  Britifh  Lady  Claudia  Ruhna,  fo 
commended  by  Martial  ;  or  of  Gildas,  which  Lilius 
Giraldus  faw  in  the  Libraries  of  Italy,  or  of  old 
Chedmon,1  who  by  divine  infpiration,  about  the  year 
680,  became  fo  divine  a  Poet  in  our  Englifh  Tongue 
that,  with  his  fweet  Verfes  full  of  compunction,  he 
withdrew  many  from  vice  to  vertue,  and  a  religious 
fear  of  God  ;  or  of  our  Claudius  Clemens,  one  of 
the  firft  Founders  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  ;  and 
doth  moft  clearly  appear  to  all  that  can  judge  by 
many  learned  Poems  publifhed  in  this  our  Learned 
Age.  But  whereas  thefe  latter  are  in  every  man's 
hand,  and  the  former  are  irrecoverable,  I  will  only 
give  you  a  tafte  of  fome  of  middle  age,  which  was 
fo  overcaft  with  dark  clouds,  or  rather  thick  fogs 
of  ignorance,  that  every  little  (park  of  liberal  Learn- 
ing feemed  wonderful ;  fo  that  if  fometime  you  hap- 
pen of  an  uncouth  word,  let  the  time  entreat  pardon 
for  it,  whenas  all  words  have  their  times,  and  as 
he  faith, — 

"  licuit  femperque  licebit, 
Signatum  praefente  nota  procudere  nomen." 


1   Caedmon. 
z 
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We  will  begin  with  Jofeph  of  Excefter,1  who 
followed  our  King  Richard  the  Firft  in  his  Wars  in 
the  Holy  Land,  celebrated  his  A£te  in  a  Book  called 
"  Antiocheido,"  and  turn'd  Dares'  "  Phrigias  "  fo 
happily  into  Verfe  that  it  hath  been  printed  not  long 
fince  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  "  Cornelius 
Nepos." 

The  paffing  of  the  pleafant  River  Simois  by  Troy 
and  the  encounter  between  the  Waves  of  the  Sea 
and  it,  at  the  difemboguing,  or  inlet  thereof,  he 
lively  fetteth  forth  thus  : 

"  Proxima  rura  rigans,  alio  peregrinus  ab  orbe 
Vil'urus  Trojam  Simois,  longoque  meatu 
EmeruiiTe  velit,  ut  per  tot  regna,  tot  urbes 
Exeat  sequoreas  tandem  Trojanus  in  undas. 
Dumque  indefeflb  miratur  Pergama  vifu 
Lapfurum  fufpendit  iter,  fluviumque  moratur, 
Tardior  &  totam  comple&i  deftinat  urbem  : 
Sufpenlls  infenlus  aquis  violentior  inftat 
Nereus,  atque  amnem  cogens  procul  ire  minorem 
Proximus  accedit  urbi ;  contendere  credas 
Quis  propior,  fie  altemis  concurritur  undis, 
Sic  crebras  iterant  voces,  lie  jurgia  mifcent." 

You  may  at  one  view  behold  Mount  Ida  with  his 
trees,  and  the  Country  adjacent  to  Troy,  in  thefe 
few-lines,  as  in  a  raoft  pleafant  profpe£t,  prefented 
unto  you  thus,  by  the  faid  Jofeph  : 

"  Haud  procul  incumbens  intercurrentibus  arvis 
Idaeus  coniurgit  apex,  vetus  incola  montis 
Silva  viret,  vernat  abies  procera,  cupieflus 
Flebilis,  interpres  laurus,  vaga  pinus,  oliva 
Concilians,  cornus  venatrix,  fraxinus  audax, 
Stat  comitis  patiens  ulmus,  nunquamq;  fenefcens 
Cantatrix  buxus  :  paulo  proclivius  arvum 
Ebria  vitis  habet,  non  dedignata  latere 


1  "  The  bell  of  our  mediaeval  Latin  poets." — Wrighfs  Biog. 
Brit.  Norman  Period,  p.  402. 
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Cancricolam  polcit  Phcebum  ;  vicinus  ariftas 
Prasgnantes  foecundat  ager  ;  non  plura  Falernus 
Vina  bibit,  non  tot  pafcit  Campania  meffcs." 

A  right  woman  and  Lady-like  difdain  may  be 
obferved  in  the  fame  Author,  where  he  bringeth  in 
Pallas,  mating  dame  Juno  with  modeft  difdainful- 
nefs  before  Paris  in  the  action  of  beauty,  a  matter 
of  greateft  importance  in  that  fex,  after  this  manner 
of  reply : 

"  Magna  parens  fuperum,  nee  enini  nego  ;  magna  Tonantis 

Nupta,  nee  invideo  ;  meritum,  Paris  inelyte,  noftrum 

Si  quod  erat  carpfit :  teftor  freta,  teftor  Olympum, 

Teltor  humum,  non  armatas  in  praelia  linguae 

Credideram  venifTe  deas  ;  hac  parte  loquaeem 

Erubeo  fexum,  minus  hie  quam  fcemina  poflum. 

Martem  alium  didici,  viftoria  fcedaubi  victus 

Plus  laudis  viclore  feret,  noftrifque  trophasis 

Hie  haud  notus  honos.     Sed  quo  regina  dearum 

Effatu  tendit  ?     Dea  fit,  cedo,  imo  Dearum 

Maxima ;  non  dextra  fortiri  fceptra  potentis, 

Partirive  Jovem  certatim  venimus,  ilia, 

Ilia  habeat,  quae  fe  oftentat." 

In  the  commendation  of  Britain,  for  breeding 
martial  men,  and  praife  of  the  famous  King  Arthur, 
he  fung  in  his  "  Antiocheidos  ,;i  thefe  which  only 
remain  out  of  that  work  : 

"  Inclyta  fulfit 
Pofteritas  ducibus  tantis,  tot  dives  alumnis, 
Tot  fcecunda  viris,  premerent  qui  viribus  orbem, 
Et  fama  veteres.     Hinc  Conftantinus  adeptus 
Imperium,  Komam  tenuit,  Byzantion  auxit. 
Hinc  Senonum  du&or  captiva  Brennius  urbe 
Romuleas  domuit  flammis  viclricibus  arces. 
Hinc  &  Scaeva  latus,  pars  non  obfeura  tumultus 
Civilis,  Magnum  folus  qui  mole  lbluta 
Obl'edit,  meliorque  ftetit  pro  Casfare  murus. 
Hinc  celebri  fato  tcelici  floruit  ortu 
Flos  regum  Arthurus,  cujus  tamen  afta  ftupori 
Non  micuere  minus,  totus  quod  in  aure  voluptas 
Et  populo  plaudente  favus.     Quaecunque  priorum 
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Infpice,  Pellaeum  commendat  fama  Tyrannum, 
Pagina  Caefarios  loquitur  Romana  triumphos, 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  monftris. 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  fydera  folem 
Equant,  Annales  Graios,  Latiofque  revolve. 
Prilea  parem  nefcit,  aequalem  poftera  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies  :   Reges  iupereminet  omnes: 
Solus  praeteritis  melior,  majorque  futuris. 

If  a  painter  would  pourtraicr.  devils,  let  him  paint 
them  in  his  colours  as  Fcelix,  the  old  monk  of 
Crowland,  depainted  the  bugges  of  Crowland  in  his 
verfes,  and  they  will  feem  right  hell-hounds. 

"  Sunt  aliqui  quibus  eft  crinis  rigidus,  eaput  amplum, 

Frons  cornuta,  gena  diftorta,  pupilla  corufcans, 

Os  patulum,  labia  turgentia,  dens  piaeacutus, 

Et  quibus  eft  crinis  quafi  feta,  caput  quafi  truncus, 

Frons  quafi  cera,  gena  quafi  pix,  oculus  quafi  carbo, 

Os  quafi  fporta,  labra  quafi  plumbum,  dens  quafi  buxus. 

Sunt  alii  quibus  eft  vultus  gibboius  &  acer, 

Nafus  curvatus  &  fcedus,  &  auris  acuta, 

Et  grandis  cervix  dependens  &  macilenta  ; 

Caefaries  &  barba  rigens,  frons  &  gena  pallens, 

Nafus  &  auris  olens,  vertex  &  finciput  horrens. 

Et  funt  perplures  qui  crine  videntur  adufto, 

Fronte  truci,  naib  praegrandi,  lumine  torvo, 

Faucibus  horrendis,  labris  pendentibus,  ore 

Ignivomo,  vultu  fquamofo,  verticc  groflb, 

Dente  fero,  mento  peracuto,  gutture  rauco, 

Pelle  nigra,  fcapulis  contraclis,  ventre  rapaci, 

Coftis  mobilibus,  Lumbis  ardentibus,  anis 

Caudatis,  genibus  nodatis,  cruribus  uncis, 

Plantis  averfis,  talifque  tumentibus  :  &  funt 

Nonnulli,  quibus  eft  non  horrida  forma,  fed  ipfe 

Horror,  cum  non  fint  fcelerati,  fed  fcelus  ipfum." 

He  did  feem  alfo  a  good  Poet,  in  his  age,  which 
defcribed  a  great  battel  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Englifh  thus  : 

"  Eminus  in  primis  hiberni  grandinis  inftar, 
Tela  volant,  fylvas  haftarum  fragmina  frangunt ; 
Mox  ruitur  propius,  praefcinditur  enfis  ab  enfe, 
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Conculcatur  equus  ab  equo,  ruit  hoftis  in  hoftem, 
Hie  effbi'a  trahit  hoitili  vifcera  ferro, 
Hie  jacet  ex  animis  fufa  cum  ianguine  vita, 
Hie  pedis,  ille  manus,  hie  pecloris  ille  lacerti 
Vulnere  damnatus  reditum  proponit  inanem." 

If  he  which  fcraped  together  the  fragments  of 
ancient  Poets  had  hapned  on  the  verfes  following, 
written  to  a  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  haply  he  would 
have  inferted  them. 

"  Magnus  Alexander  bellorum  faspe  procellas 
Immixtus  fregit  ftudiis,  Socrateique  (tudendi 
Continuum  iblitus  interrupilTe  laborem, 
Threicias  tremulo  numeravit  pollice  chordas. 
Cedit  Atlas  oneri,  civili  feriptor  ab  enie 
Julius  abltinuit,  invietus  faepe  quievit 
Alcides,  rigidum  mollis  lyra  flexit  Achillem. 
Tu  quoque  lugenti  patrias  graviterque  diuque 
Expeclate  parens,  fibi  quern  viduata  maritum 
Jam  Paftoralis  Norwici  regia  poi'cit,"  &c. 

John  Hauvill,  a  Monk  of  S.  Alban's,  made  this 
good  and  godly  invocation  before  his  poem,  com- 
parable with  many  of  the  latter  brood. 

"Tu  Cyrrhae  latices  noftrae  Deus  implue  menti, 
Eioquii  rorem  iiccis  int'unde  labellis, 
DinHllaque  favos,  quos  necdum  pailidus  auris 
Scit  Tagus,  aut  fitiens  admotis  Tantalus  undis, 
Dirige  quae  timide  ililcepit  dextera,  dextram 
Audacem  pavidamque  juva,  tu  mentis  habenas 
Fervoremque  rege,  qnitquid  diftaverit  ori 
Spiritus  aridior,  oleum  fuffunde  favoris. 
Tu  patris  es  verbum,  tu  mens,  tu  dextera  Verbum. 
Expediat  verbum,  mens  mentem,  dextera  dextram.'" 

Lazy  and  fuperficial  fcholars,  which  thruft  the 
day  forward  with  their  moulders  in  the  Univerfity, 
and  return  as  wife  as  they  came  thither,  he  defcribeth 
in  this  fort : 

"  Hi  funt  qui  ftatuag  veniunt,  ftatuaeque  recedunt, 
Et  Bacchi  iapiunt,  non  Phcebi  pocula.     Nyla 
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Agmina,  non  Cyrrhas,  Phoebo  Bacchoque  miniftrant, 
Hoc  pleni,  illo  vacui.  ' 

The  old  Ale-knights  of  England  were  well  de- 
painted  out  of  him,  in  the  Ale-houfe  colours  of  that 
time,  in  this  manner  : 

"  Jamque  vagante  fcypho,  difcinfto  gutture  avas  heil 
Ingeminant  ivas  heil;  labor  eft  plus  perdere  vini 
Quam  fitis,  exhaurire  merum  vehementius  ardent, 
Quam  exhaurire  fitim.'1 

The  fame  John  Hauvil,  when  he  would  fignifie 
whatfoever  envy  had  wrought  againft  Troy  the 
Roman  vertue  had  repaired,  fung  briefly: 

"  Si  quid  de  culm  in  e  Troja; 
Diminuit  livor,  virtus  reparavit,  ut  orbi 
Hie  urbem  rapuit,  haec  orbem  reddidit  urbi." 

Paflionate  are  thefe  verfes  upon  the  death  of  King 
Richard  the  firft,  penned  by  one  Gaulfrid : 

"  Neuftria  fub  clypeo  Regis  defenfa  Richardi 
Indefenfa  modo  geftu  teftare  dolorem. 
Exundent  oculi  lachrymas,  exterminet  ora 
Pallor,  connodet  digitos  tortura,  cruentet 
Interiora  dolor,  &  verberet  aera  clamor : 
Tota  peris  ex  morte  fua,  mors  non  fuit  ejus 
Sed  tua,  non  una,  fed  publica  mortis  imago. 
O  Veneris  lachrymofa  dies,  o  fidus  amarum." 

And  after  a  few  verfes  he,  fpeaking  to  Death, 
addeth,  in  commendation  of  that  Prince  : 

"  Nihil  addere  noverat  ultra  ; 
Ipfe  fuit  quicquid  potuit  natura,  fed  iftud 
Caufa  fuit  quare  rapuifti,  res  pretiofas 
Eligis,  &  viles  quafi  dedignata  relinquis." 

Thefe  former  verfes  were  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 
our  Englifh  Homer,  in  the  defcription  of  the  fudden 
ftir  and  Panicall  fear,  when  Chanteclere  the  Cock 
was  carried  away  by  Reynold  the  Fox,  with  a  re- 
lation to  the  faid  Galfride. 
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"  The  filly  widow  and  her  daughters  two 

Herd  the  hennes  cry  and  make  ado. 

And  out  at  the  dore  itert  they  anon 

And  faw  the  Fox  toward  the  wood  ygon, 

And  bare  upon  his  back  the  Cock  away, 

And  cryed  out  harow  and  well  away, 

Aha  the  fox,  and  after  him  they  ran, 

And  eke  with  ftaves  many  other  man. 

Ran  Coll  our  dogge,  Talbot  and  eke  Garland, 

And  Malkin  with  her  diftaffe  in  her  hand, 

Ran  Cow  and  calf  and  eke  the  very  hogges  : 

For  they  fo  fore  afFraid  were  of  the  dogges. 

And  fhouting  of  men  and  of  women  eake, 

They  ran  lb  her  hert  thought  to  breake. 

They  yellen  as  fends  do  in  hell, 

The  Duckes  cried  as  men  would  them  quell, 

The  Geefe  for  fear  flew  over  the  trees, 

Out  of  the  hives  came  fwarms  of  Bees. 

So  hideous  was  the  noife,  ah  benedicite, 

Comes  Jacke  Straw,  ne  his  meiney 

Ne  made  never  fhouts  half  fo  ihrill, 

When  that  they  would  any  Fleming  kill, 

As  that  day  was  made  upon  the  Fox. 

Of  brafle  they  blew  the  trumpets  and  of  box, 

Of  home,  and  box,  i  which  they  blew  and  pouped, 

And  therewith  they  fhriked  and  fliouted, 

It  feemed  as  though  heaven  (hould  fall. 

O  Gaulfride,  dere  matter  foveraigne, 

That,  when  the  worthy  King  Richard  was  flaine 

With  (hot,  complainedft  his  death  fo  fore, 

Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  fcience  and  thy  lore  ? 

Thy  Friday  for  to  chide  as  did  ye, 

For  on  a  Friday  fliortly  (lain  was  he, 

Then  would  I  (hew  you  how  that  I  could  plaine, 

For  Chauntecleeres  died  and  for  his  paine. 

Certes  fuch  cry,  ne  lamentation, 

Was  never  of  Ladies  made  when  that  Ilion 

Was  won,  and  Pirrhus  with  his  bright  fword, 

When  he  hent  King  Priam  by  the  beard, 

And  flough  him  (as  faith  .^Eneidos) 

As  made  all  the  hennes  in  the  cloos, 

When  they  loft  of  Chantecleere  the  fight  : 

But  foveraignly  dame  Pertelot  (bright, 

Well  louder  than  did  Hafdrubal's  wife, 
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When  that  her  hufband  hath  loft  his  life, 
And  that  the  Romans  had  brent  Carthage ; 
She  was  fo  full  of  torment  and  of  rage, 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  Ihe  ftert, 
And  brent  her  felf  with  a  ftedfaft  hert. 
O  woful  Hennes  right  fo  cried  ye, 
As  when  that  Nero  brent  the  city 
Of  Rome,  cryed  the  Senatours  wives, 
For  that  her  huibands  ftiould  lofe  her  lives." 

Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fome  Poetical  defcriptions 
of  our  ancient  Poets  ;  if  I  would  come  to  our  time, 
what  a  world  could  I  prefent  to  you  out  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Ed.  Spencer,  John  Owen,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Hugh  Holland,  Ben  Johnfon,  Thomas 
Champion,  Mich.  Drayton,  George  Chapman,  John 
Marfton,  William  Shakefpeare,1  and  other  moft 
pregnant  wits  of  thefe  our  times,  whom  fucceeding 
ages  may  juftly  admire. 


Epigramms. 

[N  fhort  and  fweet  Poems  framed  to  praife 
or  difpraife,  or  fome  other  fharp  conceit, 
which  are  called  Epigramms,  as  our 
countrey-men  now  furpafs  other  Nations, 

fo  in  former  times  they  were  not  inferiour,  if  you 

confider  Ages,  as  the  indifferent  Reader  may  judge 

by  thefe. 

In  the  dark  mift  of  all  good  learning,  about  800 

years  fince,  in  commendation  of  the   godly  King 

Saint  Ofuuald,  was  made  this  : 

"  Quis  fuit  Alcides  ?  quis  Caefar  Julius  ?  aut  quis 
Magnus  Alexander  ?  Alcides  fe  luperafle 

1  William  Shakefpeare  laft  in  the  lift ! 
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Fertur,  Alexander  mundum  ;  fed  Julius  hoftem. 
Se  fimul  Ofuualdus,  &  mundum  vicit,  &  hollem." 

To  the  honour  of  Elfled,  a  noble  Lady  which 
repaired  Darby,  Chefter,  Warwick,  &c,  I  have 
found  this  : 

"  O  Elfleda  potens,  6  terror  virgo  virorum, 

Vi6trix  naturae  nomine  digna  viri ; 
Te  quo  Iplendidior  fieres,  natura  puellam, 

Te  probitas  tecit  nomen  habere  viri. 
Te  mutare  decet,  fed  folum  nomina  fexus  : 

Tu  regina  potens,  Rexque  trophaea  parans. 
Jam  nee  Caefarii  tantum  meruere  triumphi, 

Caefare  fplendidior  virgo,  virago  viges," 

This  alfo  may  here  have  place,  which  William 
Conqueror's  Poet  made  to  him  when  he  had  ob- 
tained this  Realm  : 

"  Caefariem  Casfar  tibi  fi  natura  negavit, 
Hanc  Willielme  tibi  ftella  comata  dedit.'" 

It  may  feem  he  alluded  to  the  baldnefs  of  Julius 
Caefar,  who  for  that  caufe  ufed  a  Lawrel  Garland, 
to  the  Comet  appearing  before  his  conqueft  of  this 
Kingdom,  portending  the  fame  as  it  was  thought, 
and  to  the  manner  of  the  French  in  that  time, 
among  whom  long  bufhy  hair  was  the  fignal  mark 
of  Majefty,  as  Agathias  noteth,  when  as  all  fubjedts 
were  rounded,  and  the  Kings  only  long-haired. 
Which  cuftom  continued  among  the  French  Kings, 
until  Peter  Lombard,  Bifhop  of  Paris,  diiTwaded 
them  from  it,  and  among  ours,  as  appeareth  by  their 
feals  until  King  Henry  the  fifth. 

The  happy  fuccefs  of  Englifh  and  Normans,  with 
the  cowardly  flight  of  the  French  at  Nugent,  1109, 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  firft,  was  thus  ex- 
prefTed  : 

"  Henricus  regum  rex  &  decus,  abftulit  altos 
Francigenis  animos,  Ludovicum  namque  Nugenti 
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Rex  re^em  campo  magnum  major  fuperavir: 
Praepoluere  fugam  bellis,  calcaria  telis 
Galli  prsecipites:   fama  ipoliifque  potitos 
Laurea  Normanos,  &  laus  aeterna  coronat. 
Sic  decus  ifte  ducum,  fie  corda  tumentia  preffit, 
Oraque  Francorum  fuperba  mutire  coegit." 

Maude,  daughter  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  a 
woman  of  rare  piety,  buried  at  Weftminfter,  to 
which  Church  fhe  would  come  daily  barefoot, 
while  the  Court  lay  there,  had  an  excellent  Epi- 
gramme  made  to  her  commendation,  whereof  thefe 
four  verfes  only  remain  : 

"  Piofpera  non  laetam  fecere,  nee  afpera  triftem, 
Afpera  rifus  erant,  piofpera  terror  erant. 

Non  decor  effecit  fragilem,  non  fceptra  fuperbam, 
Sola  potens  humilis,  fola  pudica  decens.'" 

No  bad  Poet  was  he  which  wrote  to  the  honour 
of  Adeliza,  fecond  wife  to  King  Henry  the  firft,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  fifter  to 
Lord  Jofcelin,  of  Lovain,  from  whom  the  Percies, 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  defcended. 

"  Anglorum  Regina  tuos  Adeliza  decores 

Ipia  referre  parans  Mufa  ftupore  riget. 
Quid  Diadema  tibi  pulcherrima  ?  quid  tibi  gemma? 

Pallet  gemma  tibi,  nee  Diadema  nitet. 
Deme  tibi  cultus,  cultum  natura  miniftrat, 

Non  exornari  forma  beata  poteft. 
Ornamenta  cave,  nee  quicquam  luminis  inde 

Accipis,  ilia  micant  lumine  clara  tno  ; 
Non  puduit  modicus  de  magnis  dicere  laudes, 

Nee  pudeat  dominam  te  precor  efle  meam." 

Maude,  daughter  to  King  Henry  the  firft,  and 
mother  to  King  Henry  the  lecond,  happened  on  as 
good  a  Poet,  who  honoured  or  flattered  her  with 
thefe  Epigramms : 

*  "  Auguftis  Patribus  auguftior  orta  Mathildis, 
Qiiaelibet  in  laudes  ora  dilerta  vocas, 
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Sed  fruftra,  quia  nemo  tibi  praeconia  folvet 
Quae  genus,  &  mores,  formaque  digna  petunt. 

Una  loqui  te  lingua  poteft  ?  quae  laudis  opimae 
Materiam  Unguis  omnibus  una  paras  ? 

*  "  Filia  praeteriti,  praefentis  nupta,  futuri 
Mater  regis,  habes  hoc  fpeciale  tibi. 

Aut  vix  aut  nunquam  reperitur  fcemina  quae  fit, 

Haec  eadem  regum  filia,  nupta,  parens. 
Nee  tua  nobilitas  eft  a  te  coepta,  nee  in  te 

Definit,  &  poft  te  vivet,  ut  ante  fuit. 
Nee  tu  degeneras  revera  filia  matris  : 

Talem  te  genuit,  qualis  &  ipia  fuit, 
Cafta  pudicam,  provida  cautam,  pulchra  decoram  ; 

Larga  tulit  largam,  religiofa  piam. 
Es  rofa  de  radice  rofae,  de  religione 

Religio,  pietas  de  pietate  fluit. 

*  "  Sic  mores  Regina  tuos  componis,  &  actus, 
Ut  fit  in  his  jufto  plulVe,  minufve  nihil. 

Quippe  nocere  potes,  non  vis ;   Oftenderis,  ultro 

Condonas  ;  Cernis  triftia,  compateris. 
Vis  dare,  non  differs  :   Vis  parce  vivere,  nefcis. 

Si  loqueris,  multum  fermo  nitoris  habet. 
Si  taceas,  rigor  eft ;  fi  rides,  rifiis  honeftus  ; 

Oras,  orantis  fletibus  ora  madent. 
Intus  fimplicitas  mentem,  f'oris  ornat  honeftas 

Vultum,  grata  quidem  fingula,  plufque  fimul." 

But  among  all  our  old  Epigrammatifts  all  com- 
mendation is  carried  away  by  old  Godfrey,  Prior  of 
Winchefter,  who  lived  Anno  noo,  which  City 
hath  brought  forth  fo  many  excelling  in  Poetical 
faculty,  not  only  in  former  ages,  but  alfo  in  latter, 
out  of  the  worthy  Colledge  there,  that  the  very 
Genius  loci  doth  feem  Poetical.  Out  of  his  Epi- 
gramms,  firft  imparted  to  me  by  the  right  learned 
Mafter  Tho.  Allen,  of  Oxford,  I  will  here  impart 
a  few  unto  you. 

To  one  that  would  know  how  long  he  mould 
learn,  he  writeth  thus  : 

"  Difcendi,  Damiane,  modum  te  quaerere  dicunt, 
Difcas  dum  nefcis,  fit  modus  ifte  tibi." 
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That  the  contempt  of  fools  is  not  to  be  refpe&ed  : 

"  Contemptum  ftulti  contemnere,  Dindyme,  laus  eft  ; 
Contemni  a  ftulto  dedecus  efle  nego." 

Againft  pride  in  profperity  : 

"  Extolli  noli  quum  te  fortuna  beavit, 

Pompone,  haec  eadem  quae  levat,  ipfa  premit." 

Againft  fuch  as  teach  well  and  live  not  accord- 
ingly : 

"  Multa  Solon,  fed  plura  Cato  me  verba  docetis, 
At  nemo  veftrum  quanta  docetis,  agit." 

To  one  which  had  eaten  ftinking  meat : 

"  Drufe,  comedifti  quern  mifit  Silvius  hircum, 
Vel  tibi  non  nafus,  vel  tibi  nafus  olet." 

He  teacheth  us  to  relye  upon  firm  and  fure  fup- 
ports,  left  we  fall  to  the  ground  with  them  in  this  : 

"  Non  eft  fecurus  fuper  titubantia  fultus : 
Jungere  labenti,  labitur  ille,  ruis." 

That  we  muft  look  for  like  meafure,  if  we  do  not 
as  we  would  be  done  unto,  he  admonifheth  all  under 
the  name  of  Albius  : 

"  Jurgia,  clamores  tibi  gloria,  gloria  lites, 

Et  facis  &  dicis  omnibus,  unde  noces. 
Expe&es  eadem  quas  nobis  feceris,  Albi, 

Nam  quern  tu  lasdis,  te  ferit  ille  libens." 

Youth  which,  in  their  haughty  heat,  reject  the 
advice  of  old  men,  he  advifeth  thus  : 

"Pannorum  veterum  facile  contemnitur  ufus, 
Non  fie  confilium,  Pofthumiane,  fenum." 

The  vanity  of  them  which  vaunt  of  their  ancient 
nobility,  and  have  no  nobility  in  themfelves,  he  thus 
taxeth  : 

"  Stemmata  continuas,  recitas  ex  ordine  patres, 
Qiieis  nifi  tu  fimilis,  Rufule,  quid  recitas  ?" 
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That  there  was  no  contending  with  him  who  with 
miflive  bribes  can  prevail  againft  Juftice. 

"  Miflilibus,  Daciane,  tuis  Aftraea  recellit, 
Vincis  miflilibus  Jus,  Daciane,  tuis." 

The  common  proverb,  Love  me,  love  mine,  he 
thus  advifed  us  to  obferve  : 

"  Me  tanquam  focium  te  dicis  amare,  Trebati, 
Et  quos  totus  amo  dente  furente  tens: 

Sed  nil!  lis  focius  fociis,  &  amicus  amicis, 
Non  potero  noftrum  dicere  te  focium." 

Againft  hooked  gifts  which  draw  others: 

"Multa  mihi  donas,  vereor  ne  multa  requiras, 
Nolo  mihi  dones,  Aulice,  fi  repetas." 

Againft  one  that  fought  a  benefice,  and  would 
teach  before  he  could  teach  : 

"  Qua  doceat  fedem  quaerit  Plotinus  &  aedem, 
Quaerit  qua  doceat,  non  ea  quae  doceat." 

Againft  a  covetous  wretch  : 

"  Nafidiane  diu  vixifti  Temper  avarus, 
Oro  tibi  vivas  Nafidiane  diu." 

Againft  one  that  would  exadf,  of  others,  and  do 
nothing  himfelf : 

'•  Exigis  a.  nobis  quern  nulli  lolvis  amorem, 
Quam  nulli  praeftes  exigis,  Aule,  fidem : 

Exigis  a  nobis  quern  non  merearis  honorem, 
Mirum  elt  quod  non  das,  id  tibi  velle  dari." 

Againft  an  Abbot  that  would  defend  his  Monks 
from  others,  but  worry  them  himfelf: 

"  Tollit  ovem  de  fauce  lupi  peifepe  Molomis, 
Ereptamque  lupo  ventre  recondit  ovem. 

Tu  quoque  Sceva  tuos  praedone  tueris  ab  omni. 
Unus  prajdo  tamen  peidis  ubique  tuos." 

One,  amidft  the  wars  between  King  Stephen  and 
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Henry  the  Second,  commended  the  fame  Henry  in 
thefe  verfes : 

"  Praelia  quanta  movet  Stephanus,  moveat  volo,  namque 

Gloria  nulla  foret  fi  praelia  nulla  moveret : 

Tu  contra  Stephanum,  cui  copia  multa  virorum, 

Duxifti  paucos,  cur  paucos  ?  gloria  major 

E(t,  multos  paucis,  quam  paucos  vincere  multis." 

At  the  fame  troublefome  time,  and  as  it  were 
defolation  of  England,  were  written  to  the  fame 
Henry,  as  it  were  in  a  Profopopceia  of  England  : 

"  Dux  Henrice  nepos  Henrici  maxime  magni ; 
Anglia  tota  ruo,  nee  jam  ruo  tota  ruina,  &c." 

Upon  two  fearful  flights  of  the  French,  one  at 
Vernoil,  the  other  at  Vendofme,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  one  made  this : 

"  Gallia  fugifti  bis,  &  hoc  Tub  Rege  Philippo, 

Nee  funt  fub  modio  facia  pudenda  duo. 
Vernolium  fumit  teftem  fuga  prima,  fecunda 

Vindocinum,  noclem  prima  fecunda  diem. 
Nocle  tugam  primam  celerafti,  mane  fecundam, 

Prima  pavore  fuit,  vique  fecunda  fuit." 

When  one  had  flattered  William  Longchamp, 
Bifhop  of  Ely,  the  only  powerful  man  of  England 
in  his  time,  with  this  blandation  : 

"  Tarn  bene,  tarn  facile  tu  magna  negotia  traclas, 
Ut  dubium  reddas  fis  homo,  five  Deus." 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  man  well  born,  and  better 
lettered,  of  that  Houfe  from  whence  the  Giraldines 
of  Ireland  are  defcended,  and  Secretary  to  King 
John,  played  upon  thefe  Verfes,  and  that  Bifhop 
after  he  was  apprehended  in  woman's  attire  flying 
out  of  the  Realm  : 

"Tarn  male,  tarn  temere,  tarn  turpiter  omnia  traclas, 

Ut  dubium  reddas  bellua  lis,  vel  homo. 
Sic  cum  fis  minimus,  tentas  majoribus  uti, 

Ut  dubium  reddas  limia  fis,  vel  homo." 
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He  that  made  the  Verfe  following  (fome  afcribe 
it  to  that  Giraldus)  could  adore  both  the  Sun  rifing, 
and  the  Sun  fetting,  when  he  could  fo  cleanly  honour 
King  Henry  the  Second  then  departed,  and  King 
Richard  fucceeding. 

"  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  fequuta." 

Great  was  the  commendation  of  Mecaenas,  who, 
when  he  could  do  all  with  Auguftus,  yet  never 
harmed  any,  whereupon  in  an  Elegy  upon  his  death, 
Pedo  Albenovanus  writeth  : 

"  Omnia  cum  poffes,  tanto  tarn  cams  amico, 
Te  fenfit  nemo  poffe  nocere  tamen." 

Which  commendation  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
gave  to  that  worthy  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Charles  Bran- 
don, who  never  ufed  the  King's  favour  to  the  hurt 
of  any.  And  the  fame  Giraldus  teftified  the  like  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  in  this  Verfe,  very  effec- 
tually. 

"  Glorior  hoc  uno,  quod  nunquam  vidimus  unum, 
Nee  potuiiTe  magis,  nee  nocuifle  minus.''' 

Thefe  alfo  following  are  referred  unto  him  : 

"  Vive  Deo,  tibi  mors  requies,  tibi  vita  labori, 
Vive  Deo,  mors  eft  vivere,  vita  mori." 

Thefe  following  were  likewife  written  by  him 
againft  lewd  love  : 

"  Nee  laus,  nee  probitas,  nee  honor  fuperare  puellam, 

Sed  Veneris  vitium  vincere  laudis  opus. 
Vis  melius  fapiens,  melius  vis  ftrenuus  efle, 

Si  Venerem  luperes,  iftud  &  iftud  eris : 
Noli  caftra  fequi  Veneris,  fed  caftra  Minervae, 

Haec  docet,  ilia  furit;  haec  juvat,  ilia  nocet. 
Cum  fit  amor  vetitus,  vetiti  malus  a£tus  amoris, 

Si  malus,  ergo  nocet,  fi  nocet,  ergo  fuge  : 
Cujus  ccepta  timor,  medium  fcelus,  exitus  ignis, 

Tu  fuge,  tu  reproba,  tu  metuendo  cave." 
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Why  the  Sun  appeareth  ruddy,  and  as  it  were 
blufheth  at  his  firft  rifing,  Alexander  Necham,  fome- 
time  Prior  of  Cirencefter,  rendreth  the  caufe  thus  : 

"  Sol  vultu  rofeo  rubicundo  fulget  in  ortu, 

Incettae  no£tis  fa6ta  pudore  nutans. 
Nempe  rubore  luo  tot  damnat  damna  pudoris, 

Cernere  tot  Phoebum  gefta  pudenda  pudet : 
Tot  blandos  nexus,  tot  iuavia  preffa  labellis, 

Tot  miferae  Veneris  monftra  novella  videt, 
Frigida  quod  nimium  caleat  lafciva  fenefrus, 

Ignis  quod  gelido  ferveat  amne,  ftupet.1' 

Of  the  fiery  colour  of  the  Planet  Mars,  and  the 
fpots  in  the  Moon,  he  giveth  this  reafon  : 

"  Mars  Venerem  fecum  deprenfam  fraude  mariti 

Erubuit,  fupereft  flarnmeus  ille  rubor. 
Sed  cur  Lunaris  fades  fuicata  videtur? 

Quae  vultu  damnat,  furta  videre  folet. 
Adde  quod  Ecclefiam  Phoebe,  macula;  nota  culpam 

Signat,  habet  maculas  utraque  Luna  mas." 

If  you  will  read  carping  Epigrammatical  Verfes 
of  a  Durham  Poet  againft  Ralph  the  Prior,  here  you 
may  have  them  : 

"  De  fene,  de  calvo,  de  delirante  Radulpho 

Omnia  monftra  cano,  nil  nifi  vera  tamen  : 
Imputat  errores  aliis  Temper,  fibi  nunquam, 

Eft  aliis  Argus  Tyrefiafque  fibi. 
Non  vult  effe  bonus,  fed  vult  bonus  effe  videri ; 

Eft  ovis  exterius,  interiufque  lupus. 
Sus  vita,  canis  officio,  vulpecula  fraude, 

Mente  lepus,  paffer  renibus,  ore  lupus. 
Talis  qui  Daemon  nunquam  poterit  nifi  morte 

Effe  bonus,  poftquam  deiinat  efTe  malus." 

The  fame  Authour  plai'd  alfo  prettily  upon  Wil- 
liam and  Alan,  Arch-deacons  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham. 

"  Archilevitas  in  forte  Northumbria  largos, 
Dunelmum  cupidos  femper  habere  folet. 
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Nunc  e  converfo  fedem  dotavit  utramque 
Willelmi  probitas,  crimen  Alane  tuum. 

Vos  nunc  degeneres  patribus  fucceditis  ambo, 
Hie  bonus,  ante  malus,  hie  malus,  ante  bonus." 

Anfwerable  to  thefe  were  thefe  Verfes  of  the  faid 
Durham  Poet,  upon  the  fate  of  a  Pot  and  a  Pipkin, 
when  the  Pot  was  all  broken,  and  the  Pipkin  loft 
but  the  handle,  by  the  fall  of  a  window. 

"  Lapfa  feneftra  ruit,  luit  urna  fciphufque  propinquus, 
Definit  hsec  efle  prorfus,  hie  efle  bene. 
Alias. 
Lapfa  feneftra  rait,  fciphus  urna  luunt,  nihil  ilia 
Quo  teneat,  nihil  hie  quo  teneatur,  habet." 

When  King  Richard  the  Firft  was  detained  pri- 
foner  with  the  Emperour,  one  did  write  this  fupplicant 
Verfe  to  the  Emperour  in  a  fharp  clofe. 

"  Magnus  es,  &  genibus  flexis  tibi  fupplicat  orbis, 
Cum  poffis,  noli  faevire,  memento  Neronis." 

A  Hufwife  which  had  encreafed  her  Family,  in 
her  Hufband's  abfence,  with  a  new  brat  allured  her 
Hufband,  at  his  return,  that  fhe  conceived  it  of  a 
Snow-ball  caft  at  her.  But  he  conveying  it  away, 
felling  it  to  a  beggar,  allured  her  with  the  like  lye  : 
that  as  it  was  conceived  by  Snow,  fo  it  was  melted 
away  by  the  Sun,  which  a  Poet  in  the  time  of  King 
John  exprefled  thus  very  briefly,  and  for  that  Age 
prettily. 

"  Rebus  in  augendis  longe  remorante  marito, 
Uxor  mcecha  parit  puerum;  port  multa  reverfo, 
De  nive  conceptum  fingit :  fraus  mutua,  caute 
Suftulit,  afportat,  vendit,  matrique  reportans 
Ridiculum  fimile,  liquefa&um  fole  refingit.'" 

But  two  others  comprifed  the  fame  matter  more 
fuccinctly  in  this  manner  : 

"  De  nive  conceptum  quern  mater  adultera  fingit, 
Sponfus  eum  vendens,  liquefa&um  fole  refinxit." 
A  A 
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"  Vir  quia  quern  reperit  genitum  nive  foemina  fingit, 
Vendit ;  &  a  fimili  liquefaftum  fole  refinxit." 

That  Scolar  alfo  could  play  at  even  and  odd,  that 
could  keep  the  figure  Compar  fo  precifely  in  thefe 
two  Verfes  upon  the  Spring  : 

"  Turba  colorum,  vis  violarum,  pompa  rol'arum, 
Induit  hortos,  pauperat  agros,  pafcit  ocellos. " 

A  Suter,  wearied  with  delaies  in  the  Emperours 
Court,  did  at  the  length  frame  this  Diftich,and  coaled 
it  on  a  wall  : 

"  Si  nequeo  placidas  affari  Caefaris  aures, 
Saltern  aliquis  veniat,  qui  mihi  dicat,  Abi." 

So  a  poor  Englifh  man  fed  with  vain  hope  by 
many  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  did 
write  this  Diflich  : 

"  Spem  mihi  dent  alii  magnam,  rem  tu  cito  parvam, 
Res  me  parva  juvet,  lpes  mihi  magna  nocet." 

Againft  a  carping  companion  was  this  made  about 
that  time  by  John  Havill  : 

"  Zoile,  tu  laudum  cuneus,  tu  ierra  bonorum, 
Magna  doles,  majora  notas,  in  maxima  Isevis." 

Such  as  can  fpeak  feelingly  of  Church  Livings, 
will  not  diflemble  that  thefe  were  the  four  entrances 
into  the  Church,  which  a  Country  man  of  ours  long 
fince  in  this  manner  Epigrammatically  opened. 

"  Ecclelias  portis  his  quatuor  itur  in  omnes, 
Principis,  &  Simonis,  fanguinis  atque  Dei. 

Prima  patet  magnis,  nummatis  altera,  chads 
Tertia,  led  raris  janua  quarta  patet." 

Good  alfo  is  that  under  Saint  Peter  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Norwich  (were  it  not  for  the  fault 
which  is  in  the  former),  but  therein  you  have  St. 
Peter's  Ship,  Sea,  Nets,  and  Fifh  : 
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"  Ecclefiam  pro  Nave  rego,  mihi  climata  mundi 
Sunt  mare,  fcripturae  retia,  piicis  homo." 

When  Euftathius  was  elected  Bilhop  of  London, 
one  congratulated  his  advancement  thus  : 

"  Omnes  hie  digni,  tu  dignior  omnibus,  omnes 
Hie  plene  fapiunt,  plenius  ipie  lapis." 

Of  a  bragging  brawl,  between  two  well  met,  was 
framed  this  by  Henry  of  Winchefter,  but  the  be- 
ginning is  loft. 

"  Hie  ait,  ille  negat,  hie  afTerit,  ille  refellit, 
Hie  proavos  multum  praedicat,  ille  premit. 

Fifus  uterque  fibi  fe  venditat  ifte  decorem 
JacYitat,  ille  decus,  hie  opus,  alter  opes. 

Hie  bonus,  ille  beatus,  hie  multis  defl'erit,  ille 
Multiplicata  refert :  hie  levis,  ille  loquax." 

When  Adrian,  our  Country-man,  had  converted 
fome  people  of  Norway,  and  was  made  Pope,  this 
was  compofed  to  his  honour  : 

"  Conferet  hie  Romas  plus  laudis  quam  fibi  Roma, 
Plus  dabit  hie  orbi,  quam  dabit  orbis  ei." 

But  this  would  not  eafily  be  matched  in  our  age, 
which  was  written  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  over  the  entrance  into  the  Receipt  at  Weft- 
minfter,  to  admonifh  Accomptants  to  be  circumfpedt 
in  entring  as  Janus  with  his  two  heads;  and  as 
vigilant  in  ending  Exchequer  Accounts  as  Argus 
with  his  hundred  eyes. 

"  Ingrediens  Jani,  rediture  fis  aemulus  Argi." 

Thefe  are  all  of  former  times,  and  with  the 
quaint  and  moft  excellent  ones  of  our  polite  Age, 
which  every  where  prefent  themfelves  to  your  view, 
1  will  only  recover  from  oblivion  thefe  made  upon 
the  Pi&ures  of  the  two  moft  potent  and  prudent 


* 
nan. 
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Princes,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland. 

In  Elizabeth  am  Anglia  Reginam. 

Bucha-  "  Cujus  imago  Deae  facie  ciii  lucet  in  una, 

Temperie  mixta,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus? 

Eft  dea  :  quid  dubitem  ?  cui  fie  confpirat  amice 
Mafcula  vis,  hilaris  gratia,  celfus  honos  : 

Aut  Dea  fi  non  eft,  Diva  eft  qua?  praefidet  Anglis, 
Ingenio,  vultu,  moribus  aequa  Deis." 

In  Eandem. 

"  Quae  manus  artificis  tria  fie  confundit,  ut  uno 
Gratia,  majeftas,  &  decor  ore  micent  ? 

Non  pi£toris  opus  fuit  hoc,  fed  pectoris,  unde 
Divinae  in  tabulam  mentis  imago  fluit." 

Maria  Regina  Scotia. 

"  Ut  Mariam  finxit  natura,  ars  pinxit :  utrumque 
Rarum  &  foletis  fummum  opus  artificis. 

Ipfe  animum  fibi  dum  pingit,  fie  vicit  utrumque, 
Ut  natura  rudis,  ars  videatur  iners. 

"  En  tibi  magnanimae  fpirantia  Principis  01a, 
Omnia  quam  mundi  mirantur  regna,  venuftae 
Non  decus  ob  formae  tantum  prolemque  decoram, 
Innumerafque  animi  dotes,  quas  divite  dextra 
Infudit  natura  potens  :  fed  mafcula  virtus, 
Religionis  amor,  fidei  conftantia  mentes 
Plus  rapit  attonitas  hominum,  quam  fama  vel  oris 
Gratia  rara  fui." 

She  fending  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  Diamond 
fafhioned  in  the  figure  of  an  Heart,  accompanied  it 
with  thefe  Verfes  : 

"  Quod  te  jampridem  fruitur,  videt  ac  amat  abfens, 
Haec  pignus  cordis  gemma,  &  imago  mei  eft, 

Non  eft  candidior,  non  eft  hasc  purior  illo : 

Quamvis  dura  magis,  non  mage  firma  tamen." 
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TMING  Verfes,  which  are  called  Verfus 
Leonini,  I  know  not  wherefore  (for  a 
Lion's  tail  doth  not  anfwer  to  the  middle 
parts  as  thefe  Verfes  do)  began  in  the 
time  of  Carolus  Magnus,  and  were  only  in  requefl 
then,  and  in  many  Ages  following,  which  delighted 
in  nothing  more  than  in  this  minftrelfie  of  Meeters. 
I  could  prefent  you  with  many  of  them,  but  few 
fhall  fuffice,  when  as  there  are  but  few  now  which 
delight  in  them. 

In  the  praife  of  Miles,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  was  this  penned,  in  refpedt 
he  was  both  martial  and  lettered. 

"  Vatum  &  ducum  gloria 
Milo,  cujus  in  peclore 
Certant  vires  &  ftudia, 
Certat  Heclor  cum  Neftore. 
Virtutum  piivilegia 
Mente  geris  &  corpore, 
Teque  coronat  arbore 
Mars  Phcebi,  Phoebus  propria." 

Walter  de  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,1  who  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second  filled  England 
with  his  merriments,  confefled  his  love  to  good 
liquor,  with  the  caufes,  in  this  manner  : 

"  Mihi  eft  propofitum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinum  fit  appoiitum  morientis  ori : 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint,  Angelorum  chori, 
Deus  fit  piopitius  huic  potatori. 


1  "  The  Latin  Poems  of  Walter  de  Mapes,"  edited  by  Thos. 
Wright,  Ei'q.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  have  been  publifhed  by  the 
Camden  Society. 
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"  Poculis  accenditur  animi  lucerna, 

Cor  imbutum  ne&are  volat  ad  fuperna. 
Mihi  fapit  dulcius  vinum  in  taberna, 
Quam  quod  aqua  mifcuit  praefulis  pincema. 

"  Suum  cuique  proprium  dat  natura  munus, 
Ego  nunquam  potui  fcribere  jejunus  : 
Me  jejunum  vincere  poflet  puer  unus. 
Sitim  &  jejunium,  odi  tanquam  funus. 

"  Unicuique  proprium  dat  natura  donum, 
Ego  verfus  faciens,  vinum  bibo  bonum, 
Et  quod  habent  melius  dolia  cauponum, 
Tale  vinum  generat  copiam  fermonum. 

'  Tales  yerfus  facio,  quale  vinum  bibo, 
Nihil  poflum  fcribere,  nifi  fumpto  cibo, 
Nihil  valet  penitus,  quod  jejunus  fcribo, 
Nafonem  poft  calices  carmine  praeibo. 

"  Mihi  nunquam  fpiritus  prophetias  datur, 
Nifi  tunc  cum  fuerit  venter  bene  fatur  j 
Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatur, 
In  me  Phoebus  irruit,  ac  miranda  fatur." 

The  infirmity  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  prone 
to  fenfuality,  he  acknowledgeth  thus  : 

"  Via  lata  gradior  more  juventutis, 
Implico  me  vitiis,  immemor  virtutis, 
Voluptatis  avidus,  magis  quam  falutis, 
Mortuus  in  anima,  curam  gero  cutis. 

"  Mihi  cordis  gravitas,  res  videtur  gravis, 
Jocus  eft  amabilis,  dulciorque  favis  ; 
Quicquid  Venus  imperat,  labor  hie  eft  fuavis, 
Quas  nunquam  in  mentibus  habitat  ignavis. 

"  Quis  in  igne  pofitus  igni  non  uratur  ? 

Quis  in  mundo  demorans  caftus  habeatur  ? 
Ubi  Venus  digito  juvenes  venatur, 
Oculis  illaqueat,  facie  pr£edatur." 

This  luftyPrieft,  when  the  Pope  forbad  the  Clergy 
their  wives,  became  Prodor  for  himfelf  and  them, 
with    thefe  verfes :   deiiring   only  for   his  fee,  that 
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every  Prieft  with  his  fweet-heart  would  fay  a  Pater 
nofter  for  him  : 

"  Priiciani  regula  penitus  caflatur, 
Sacerdos  per  Hie  &  Hac  olim  declinatur. 
Sed  per  Hie  folummodo  nunc  articulatur, 
Cum  per  noftrura  praei'ulem  Hac  amoveatur. 

"  Ita  quidem  prefbyter  coepit  allegare. 
Peccat  criminalifer,  qui  vult  i'eparare, 
Quod  Dens  injunxerat,  f'ceminam  amare. 
Tales  dignum  duximus,  fures  appellare. 

"  O  quam  dolor  anxius,  quam  tonnentum  grave, 
Nobis  eft  dimitteie  quoniam  fuave  ! 
O  Romane  pontifex,  ftatuifti  prave, 
Ne  in  tanto  crimine  moriaris,  cave. 

"  Non  eft  Innocentius,  immo  nocens  vere, 
Qiii  quod  faflo  docuit,  (ludet  abolere  : 
Et  quod  olim  juvenis  voluit  habere, 
Modo  vetus  pontifex  ftudet  prohibere. 

"  Gignere  nos  praecipit  vetus  Teftamentum  : 
Ubi  novum  prohibet,  nufquam  eft  inventum. 
Prasful  qui  contrarium  donat  documentum, 
Nullum  necefiarium  his  dat  argumentum. 

"  Dedit  enim  Dominus  malediftionem 
Viro  qui  non  fecerit  generationem. 
Ergo  tibi  confulo,  per  hanc  rationem, 
Gignere,  ut  habeas  benediftionem. 

"  Nonne  de  militibus  milites  procedunt  ? 
Et  reges  a  regibus  qui  fibi  fuccedunt  ? 
Per  locum  a  iimili,  omnes  jura  laedunt 
Clericos  qui  gignere  crimen  efle  credunt. 

"  Zacharias  hal^uit  prolem  Sc  uxorem, 
Per  virum  quern  genuit  adeptus  honorem  : 
Baptizavit  enim  noftrum  Salvatorem  : 
Pereat,  qui  teneat  novum  hunc  errorem. 

"  Paulus  coelos  rapitur  ad  fuperiores, 
Ubi  multas  didicit  res  lecretiores, 
Ad  nos  tandem  rediens,  inftruenfque  mores, 
Suas  (inquit)  habeat  quilibet  uxores. 

"  Propter  haec  &  alia  dogmata  doctorum, 
Reor  effe  melius,  &  magis  decorum, 
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Quifque  fuam  habeat  &  non  proximorum, 
Non  incurrat  odium  &  iram  eorum. 

"  Proximorum  foeminas,  filias  &  neptes 
Violare  nefas  eft,  quare  nil  difceptes, 
Vero  tuam  habeas,  &  in  hac  delecles, 
Diem  ut  lie  ultimum  tutius  expeftes. 

"  Ecce  jam  pro  clericis  multum  allegavi, 
Nee  non  pro  preftbyteris  plura  comprobavi, 
Pater  nofter  nunc  pro  me  quoniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quifque  prelbyter,  cum  i'ua  i'uavi. 

Merry  Michael  the  Cornifh  Poet,1  whofe  Rythmes 
for  merry  England  you  may  read  in  the  ninth  page, 
begged  his  exhibition  of  King  Henry  the  Third  with 
this  Diftich  : 

•  Money  "  Regie  rector,  miles  ut  Heclor,  dux  ut  Achilles, 

my  honey.  Te  ^  fefrox^  mellee  veaor,*  mel  mihi  ftilles." 

The  fame  Michael,  highly  offended  with  Henry 
of  Aurench,  the  King's  Poet,  for  difgracing  Cornwal, 
thought  to  draw  blood  of  him  with  thefe  bobbing 
Rythmes. 

"  Eft  tibi  gamba  capri,  cms  pafferis,  &  latus  apri, 
Os  leporis,  catuli  nafus,  dens  &  gena  muli, 
Frons  vetulx,  tauri  caput,  &  color  undiq;  Mauri : 
His  argumentis  quaenam  eft  argutia  mentis  ? 
Quod  non  a  monftro  differs,  fatis  hie  tibi  monftro." 

If  you  pleafe  to  hear  a  folemn  Plea  at  Reafon's 
bar  between  the  Eye  and  the  Heart,  run  over  this, 
which  a  Country  man  of  ours  made  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Third. 

"  Quifquis  cordis  &  oculi 
Non  ientit  in  fe  jurgia, 
Non  novit  qui  funt  ftimuli, 
Quae  culpa  feminaria. 

Cauiam  nefcit  periculi, 
Cur  alternant  convitia, 

1  See  ante,  p.  9. 
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Cur  procaces  &  aemuli 
Replicent  in  fe  vitia. 

"  Cor  fie  afTatur  oculum, 
Te  peccati  principium, 
Te  fontem,  te  ftimulum, 
Te  mortis  voco  nuntium. 

"  Tu  domus  meae  janitor, 
Hofti  non  claudis  oftium, 
Familiaris  proditor 
Admittis  adverfarium. 

"  Nonne  feneftra  diceris 
Quod  mors  intrat  ad  animam, 
Nonne  quod  vides  fequeris 
Ut  bos  duclus  ad  viclimam  > 

"  Saltern  l'ordes  quas  ingeris ; 
Cur  non  lavas  per  lachrymam  ? 
Aut  quare  non  erueris 
Mentem  fermentans  azymam  ? 

"  Cordi  refpondet  oculus, 
Injufte  de  me  quereris, 
Servus  fum  tibi  fedulus, 
Exequor  quicquid  jufleris. 

"  Nonne  tu  mihi  praecipis, 
Sicut  &  membris  caeteris  ? 
Non  ego,  tu  te  decipis, 
Nuntius  fum  quo  tu  miferis. 

"  Cur  damnatur  apertio, 
Corpori  neceflaria, 
Sine  cujus  obfequio, 
Cuncla  languent  officia  ? 

"  Quo  fi  flat  ereptio, 
Cum  fim  feneftra  pervia, 
Si  quod  recepi  nuntio, 
Qua;  putatur  injuria? 

"  Addo  quod  nullo  pulvere 
Quern  immitto  pollueris, 
Nullum  malum  te  laedere 
Poteft,  nifi  confenferis. 

"  De  corde  mala  prodeunt, 
Nihil  invitum  pateris, 
Viitutes  non  intereunt, 
Nifi  culpam  commiferis. 
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"  Dum  fie  uterque  difputat 
Soluto  pacis  ol'culo  : 
Ratio  litem  amputat 
Definitive)  calculo. 

"  Utrumque  reum  reputat, 
Sed  non  pari  periculo, 
Nam  cordi  caui'am  imputat, 
Occafionem  oculo." 

Dan  Elingham,  a  Monk  of  Linton, of  Saint  Bene- 
dict's order,  coming  to  the  White-fryers  in  Not- 
tingham, found  there  John  Baptift  painted  in  a  white 
Fryers  weed,  whereat  marvailing,  he  coaled  out 
thefe  rithms  upon  the  wall  near  to  the  pi6f.ure  : 

"  Chriiti  Baptifta,  veftis  non  te  decet  ifta, 
Qui  te  veftivit  fratrem,  maledi6lus  abivit. 
Nunquam  Meffias  frater  fuerat,  nee  Helias, 
Non  ftat  plebs  laeta,  dum  fit  pro  f  rat  re  propheta. 
Si  fratrem  Jonam  fingis,  Geezi  tibi  ponam  : 
Ac  Jebufseum,  ne  jtmgas  his  Helifaeum." 

But  a  white  Frier  there  anfwered  Elingham,  with 
thefe  following  in  the  perfon  of  John  Baptift  : 

"  Elingham  mentiris,  metris  fatuis  quoque  miris, 
Atque  ea  quae  nefcis  fie  aftruis  ut  ea  quae  fcis  : 
Nam  Deus  eft  teftis,  decet  base  me  Candida  veftis, 
Plufquam  te  veftis  pulla,  five  nigra  cuculla. 
Sum  Carmelita  merito,  fed  tu  Geezita. 
Ac  frater  fi£his  Benedicli,  non  benediftus." 

He  which  made  this,  when  King  Edward  the 
Firft  and  the  Pope  concurred  in  exacting  a  payment 
from  the  Clergy,  fhould  have  fmarted  had  he  been 
known  : 

"  Ecclefia?  navis  titubat,  regni  quia  clavis 
Errat:  Rex,  Papa  facli  funt  unica  capa : 
Hoc  faciunt  do,  des,  Pilatus  hie,  alter  Herodes.'" 

Salomon,  a  Jew,  fell  into  a  Jakes  at  Tewxbury 
upon  a  Saturday;  a  Chriftian  offered  to  pull  him 
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out,  but  he  refufed,  becaufe  it  was  the  Sabbath  day 
of  the  Jews,  whereupon  the  Chriftian  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  drawn  out  upon  the  Sunday,  being 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Chriftians,  and  there  he  lay. 
This  was  then  briefly  exprefled  Dialogue-wife  be- 
tween the  Chriftian  and  him  in  thefe  rhythming 
Verfes  : 

"  Tende  mantis  Salomon,  ego  te  de  ftercore  tollam  : 
Sabbata  noltra  colo,  de  ftercore  furgere  nolo. 
Sabbata  noftra  quidem  Salomon  celebrabis  ibidem." 

A  merry  learned  Lawyer  which  had  received 
Wine  for  a  reward,  or  remembrance,  from  the 
Abbot  of  Merton,  who  had  entertained  him  in  a 
caufe,  fent  thefe  two  Verfes,  as  ftanding  upon  his 
integrity  againft  bribes,  and  requiring  rather  good 
evidence  than  good  Wine. 

"  Vinum  tranlmiflum  nunc  me  facit  efle  lemimun, 
Convivis  vina,  cauiis  tua  jura  propina." 

The  Abbot,  which  perfwaded  himfelfw  hat  would 
move  the  Lawyer  when  Wine  could  not,  returned 
thefe  three  DifHchs  : 

"  Tentavi  temere  vino  te  pofle  movere, 
Non  movi  vere,  fed  forte  moveberis  sere. 

"  Vinum  non  quaeris,  fed  tinnit  fi  Tonus  aeris, 
Et  fpe  duceris,  forfitan  alter  eris. 

"  Ut  mihi  fis  mitis,  tibi  mifi  pocula  vitis, 
Nee  tamen  ilia  litis  delink,  unde  litis/' 

King  Edward  the  Third,  when  he  firft  quartered 
the  Arms  of  France  with  England,  declared  his 
claim  in  this  kind  of  verfe,  thus  : 

"  Rex  Turn  regnorum  bina  ratione  duorum, 
Anglorum  regno  i'um  Rex  ego  jure  pateino, 
Mat ris  jure  quidem  Francorum  nuncupor  idem. 
Hinc  eft  Armorum  variatio  facia  meorum.''1 
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Thefe  following  were  made  by  his  Poet,  when 
Philip  de  Valoys,  the  French  King,  lurked  in  Cam- 
bray,  and  fo  well  liked  of  him  that  he  fware  by 
Saint  George  they  were  valiant  Verfes  ;  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  fhot  upon  an  arrow  into  the 
City,  as  a  cartel  of  challenge. 

"  Si  valeas,  venias  Valoys,  depelle  timorem, 
Non  lateas,  pateas,  maneas,  oftende  vigorem." 

In  the  Chapiter  houfe  of  York  Minfter  is  written 
this  in  commendation  thereof. 

"  Ut  rofa  flos  florum,  fie  eft  domus  ifta  domorum." 

The  Exchequer  officers  were  extortours  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  4,  otherwife  Henry  Bell, 
Collec~tour  of  the  Cuftome,  (as  he  ftiled  himfelf  at 
that  time),  would  never  have  written  a  riming  long 
Satyre  againft  them,  which  beginneth  thus  : 

"  O  Scacci  Camera,  locus  eft  mirabilis  ille. 
Ut  referam  vera,  tortores  funt  ibi  mille. 
Si  contingat  ibi  temet  quid  habere  patrandum, 
Certe  dico  tibi  eoetum  reperire  nefandum." 

And  concludeth  in  this  manner  : 

"  O  fie  vexate  tortoribus  &  cruciate, 
Non  dices  vere  propter  tales  Miferere." 

But  this  is  good  advice,  which  he  giveth  to  fuch 
as  have  to  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  Receipt : 

"  Qui  tallus  fcribunt,  cum  murmure  faepe  loquuntur, 
Summas  quique  folent  in  magna  fcribere  pelle. 
Scribere  valde  dolent,  dum  non  fit  folvere  belle, 
Efcas  mane  datas  propter  jentacula  pones, 
Coftas  aflatas,  pifces,  pinguefque  capones, 
Illos  conforta  pariter  per  iortia  vina, 
Weftminfter  porta,  pro  talibus  eft  medicina." 

Now  for  the  Fleet  then,  he  writeth  thus  : 
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"  Cum  fis  in  Fleta,  patieris  mille  molefta, 
Illic  dona  dabis,  fi  fanus  vis  fore  pun£to ; 
Nam  cuftos  Fletas  bona  de  piifonibus  unit, 
Ni  folvant  laete  mox  hos  per  vincula  punit : 
Tills  qui  baculos  portant,  oftendere  debes 
Valde  pios  loculos,  &  ludere  praebeo,  prasbes." 

In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  4,  when,  in  leavy- 
ing  of  a  Subfidy  the  rich  would  not,  and  the  poor 
could  not  pay,  fo  they  of  the  meaner  fort  bare  the 
burthen,  a  fkilful  dicer,  and  no  unfkilful  rimer  wrote 
thefe  verfes  : 

"  Dews  Ace  non  poffunt,  &  Sice  Sinke  folvere  nolunt  : 
Eft  igitur  notum,  Cater  Tie  folvere  totum." 

Of  the  decay  of  gentry  one  made  thefe  rithms  : 

"  Ex  quo  nobilitas  fervilia  ccepit  amare, 
Nobilitas  coepit  cum  fervis  degenerare." 

Many  more  and  of  great  variety  of  metres  in  this 
kind  I  could  prefent  you  withal,  for  thefe  rithmers 
have  as  curious  obfervations  in  their  Arte  Rithmi- 
zandi,  as  the  Italian  makers,  in  their  Stanzas, 
Quartetts,  Tercetts,  Octaves  ;  but  now  they  are 
counted  long-eared  which  delight  in  them. 

Befide  thefe,  our  Poets  have  their  knacks,  as 
young  Scholars  call  them,  as  Echos,  Achroftichs, 
Serpentine  Verfes,  Recurrents,  Numerals,  &c.  ; 
yea,  and  our  profe  Authours  could  ufe  Achroftics, 
for  Ranulph  of  Chefter  began  the  firft  Chapter  of 
his  Polychronicon  with  P,  the  fecond  with  R,  the 
third  with  E,  the  fourth  with  S,  the  fifth  with  N, 
and  fo  forth,  as  if  you  would  fpell  the  firft  Chapters 
of  his  Book, you  fhall  find  "  Praefentem  Chronicam 
compilavit  Ranulphus  Monachus  Ceftrenfis."  And 
why  not  as  well  as  Agapetus  the  Greek,  who  did 
the  like  in  his  admonitions  to  Juftinian  the  Em- 
perour. 
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But  I  will  end  with  this  of  Odo,  holding  Matter. 
Doclour's  Mule,  and  Anne  with  her  Table-cloth, 
which  coft  the  Maker  much  foolifli  labour,  for  it 
is  a  perfect  Verfe,  and  every  word  is  the  very  fame, 
both  backward  and  forward. 

"  Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna. 
Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam,  mulum  tenet  Odo." 


Impresses. 

'N  Imprefs  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a 
device  in  Picture  with  his  Motto,  or 
Word,  born  by  Noble  and  Learned  Par- 
fonages,  to  notifie  fome  particular  conceit 
of  their  own,  as  Emblems  (that  we  may  omit  other 
differences)  do  propound  fome  general  inftru£tion 
to  all ;  as,  for  example,  whereas  Cofmi  Medici, 
Duke  of  Florence,  had  in  the  afcendent  at  his  Na- 
tivity the  fign  Capricorn,  under  which  alfo  Auguftus 
and  Charles  the  Fifth,  two  great  and  good  Princes 
were  born,  he  ufed  the  celeftial  fign  Capricorn, 
with  this  Motto,  "  Fidem  fati  virtute  fequemur," 
for  his  Imprefs,  particularly  concerning  his  good 
hope  to  prove  like  unto  them.  But  a  fair  Woman 
pictured  with  an  Olive  Crown  reprefenting  Peace, 
carrying  in  one  hand  the  horn  of  Plenty,  leading  a 
little  golden  boy  for  Plutus  in  the  other,  with  "  Ex 
pace  rerum  opulentia,"  is  an  Emblem,  and  a  general 
document  to  all  that  Peace  bringeth  Plenty. 

There  is  required  in  an  Imprefs  (that  we  may 
reduce  them  to  few  heads)  a  correfpondency  of  the 
picture  which  is  as  the  body;  and  the  Motto,  which 
as  the  foul  giveth  it  life.     That  is,  the  body  muft 
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be  of  fair  reprefentation,  and  the  word  in  fome  dif- 
ferent language,  witty,  fhort,  and  anfwerable  there- 
unto ;  neither  too  obfcure,  nor  too  plain,  and  moft 
commended  when  it  is  an  Hemiftich,  or  parcel  of  a 
verfe. 

According  to  theie  prescripts,  neither  the  ltars 
with  the  Moon  inTideus'  fhield  in  iEfchilus;  nei- 
ther Amphiaraus'  Dragon  in  Pindar;  neither  the 
item  of  the  Ihip  ufed  for  a  feal  by  Pompey,  can  have 
here  place;  much  lefs  the  reveries  in  Roman  Coyns, 
which  were  only  hillorical  memorials  of  their  acts, 
as  that  of  Claudius,  with  a  plow-man  at  plow,  camdeni. 
and  this  "Col.  Camalodun,"  was  to  hgnifie  that  he 
made  Maidon  in  Effex  a  Colony,  and  that  of  Hadrian 
with  an  Emperour,  three  fouldiers,  and  "Exerc. 
Britannicus,"  was  in  memory  of  fome  good  fervice 
by  the  three  Legions  reliant  in  this  I  fie  at  York, 
Chefter,  and  Car-leon  upon  Ufke.  That  alfo  of 
Severus,  with  a  woman  fitting  upon  Cliffes,  holding 
an  enfign  in  one  hand,  and  as  it  were  writing  upon 
a  fhield,  with  "  Victoria  Britannica,"  was  only  to 
fhew  his  victories  here. 

Such  alfo  as  are  fet  down  in  "  Notitia  Pro- 
vinciarum,"  as  a  Boor  feiant  for  Jovii;  a  circle 
party  per  Saltier  for  Britanniciani ;  a  carbuncle  (as 
Blazoners  term  it)  for  Britannici,  &c.  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  Impreffes,  for  they 
were  the  feveral  enfigns  of  feveral  military  Com- 
panies, whereof  the  two  laft  feemed  to  be  levied  out 
of  this  Ifle. 

Childifh  it  is  to  refer  hither  the  fhields  of  King 
Arthur's  round-table  Knights,  when  they  were  de- 
vifed,  as  it  is  probable,  for  no  other  end  but  to  teach 
young  men  the  terms  of  Blazon. 

Neither  are  Arms  to  be  referred  hither  which 
were  devifed  to  diftinguifh  Families,  and  were  moft 
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ufual  among  the  nobility  in  wars,  tilts  and  torna- 
ments  in  their  Coats,  called  Coat-armours,  Shields, 
Standards,  Banners,  Pennors,  Guydons,  until  about 
fome  hundred  years  fince,  when  the  French  and 
Italian,  in  the  expedition  of  Naples  under  Charles 
the  eighth,  began  to  leave  Arms — haply,  for  that 
many  of  them  had  none — and  to  bear  the  Curtains 
of  their  Miftrefles'  Beds,  their  Miftrefles'  Colours, 
or  thefe  Imprefles  in  their  banners,  fhields,  and  ca- 
parifons,  in  which  the  Englifh  have  imitated  them: 
and,  albeit  a  few  have  borrowed  fomewhat  from 
them,  yet  many  have  matched  them,  and  no  few 
furpafled  them  in  witty  conceit,  as  you  fhall  per- 
ceive hereafter  if  you  will  firft  give  me  leave  to  re- 
member fome  imperfect  Devices  in  this  kind  of 
fome  former  Kings  of  England,  which  you  may 
well  fay  to  be  livelefs  bodies,  for  that  they  have  no 
word  adjoyned. 

Of  King  William  the  Conquerour  I  have  heard 
none,  neither  dare  (as  Jovius  taketh  the  Sphinx  on 
Auguftus'  fignet  for  an  Imprefs)  to  fet  down  our 
Conquerour's  Seal,  which  had  his  own  picture  on 
horfeback,  with  thefe  verfes  to  notifie  his  Domi- 
nions : — 

"  Hoc  Normannorum  Willelmum  nofce  patronum." 
On  the  other  fide — 

"  Hoc  Anglis  Regem  figno  fatearis  eundem." 
As  a  King  of  Sicily  had,  about  that  time,  this — 

"  Apulus,  Si  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  fervit  &  Afer." 

Stephen  of  Bloys,  the  Ufurper,  took  the  fign 
Sagittarius,  for  that  he  obtained  this  Kingdom  when 
the  Sun  was  in  the  faid  fign. 

King  Henry  the  fecond,  grievoufly  molefted  by 
the  difobedience  of  his  four  fons,  who  entred  into 
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aclual  rebellion  againft  him,  caufed  to  be  painted  in 
his  great  Chamber  at  his  palace  in  Winchefter  an 
Eagle  with  four  young  chickens,  whereof  three 
pecked  and  fcratched  him,  the  fourth  picked  at  his 
eyes.  This  his  device  had  no  life,  becaufe  it  had 
no  Motto  ;  but  his  anfwer  gave  it  life  when  he  faid 
to  one  demanding  his  meaning,  "  That  they  were 
his  fons  which  did  fo  peck  him,  and  that  John,  the 
youngeft,  whom  he  loved  belt,  pra£tiled  his  death 
more  bulily  than  the  reft."  [Giraldus  Cambrenfis 
diftina.] 

King  Henry  the  third,  as  liking  well  of  Remune- 
ration, commanded  to  be  written  in  his  Chamber  at 
Woodftock,  as  it  appeareth  in  the  Records  in  the 
Tower — 

"  Qui  non  dat  quod  amat,  non  accipit  ille  quod  optat." 

Edmund  Crouch-backe,  his  fecond  fon,  hrft  Earl 
of  Lancafter,  ufed  a  red  Rofe,  wherewith  his  Tomb 
at  Weftminfter  is  adorned. 

Edward  the  third  bare  for  his  device  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  difperfing  themfelves  out  of  a  cloud,  and  in 
other  places  a  golden  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  victorious  Black  Prince,  his  fon,  ufed  fome- 
times  one  Feather,  fometime  three,  in  token,  as 
fome  fay,  of  his  fpeedy  execution  in  all  his  fervices, 
as  the  Pofts  in  the  Roman  times  were  Pterophori, 
and  wore  feathers  to  fignine  their  flying  poft-hafte. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  he  wonne  them  at  the  battel 
of  Crefly  from  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  whom  he 
there  flew  ;  wherunto  he  adjoyned  this  old  Englifh 
word,  "Ic  dien,"  that  is,  "I  ferve:"  according  1 
to  that  of  the  Apoitle,  "The  heir,  while  he  is  a 
child,  differeth  nothing  from  a  fervant."  Thefe 
feathers  were  an  ancient  ornament  of  military  men, 
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and   ufed   for  Creafts,  as  it  is  evident  by  that  of 
Virgil— 

"  Cujus  olorinae  furgunt  de  vertice  pennse  ;" 

and  were  ufed  by  this  Prince  before  the  time  of 
Canoy  Chan,  the  Tartarian,  who,  becaufe  his  life 
was  faved  by  an  Owl,  would  have  his  people  wear 
their  feathers  ;  from  whom  Haithon  fableth  that  the 
people  of  Europe  received  firft  the  ufe  of  feathers. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  brother  to 
this  Prince,  took  a  red  Rofe  to  his  device  (as  it 
were  by  right  of  his  firft  wife,  the  heir  of  Lancafter), 
as  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  took  the 
white  Rofe.  Before  thefe  two  brethren  took  thefe 
two  Rofes,  which  the  fautors  and  followers  of  their 
heirs  after  bare  in  that  pitiful  diftra£tion  of  England 
between  the  families  of  Lancafter  and  York,  a 
white  Rofe-tree  at  Longleete  bare  upon  one  branch 
a  fair  white  rofe  on  the  one  fide,  and  as  fair  a  red 
rofe  on  the  other,  which  might  as  well  have  bin  a 
fore-token  of  that  divifion,  as  the  white  Hen  with 
the  bay-fprig  lighting  in  the  lap  of  Livia  Augufta, 
betokened  the  Empire  to  her  pofterity ;  which 
ended  in  Nero,  when  both  the  brood  of  that  hen 
failed,  and  the  bays  of  that  fprig  withered. 

The  faid  Edmund  of  Langley  bare  alfo  for  an 
Imprefs  a  Faulcon  in  a  fetter-lock,  implying  that 
he  was  locked  up  from  all  hope  and  poffibility  of 
the  Kingdom,  when  his  brethren  began  to  afpire 
thereunto.  Whereupon  he  afked  on  a  time  his 
fons,  when  he  faw  them  beholding  this  device  fet 
up  in  a  window,  what  was  Latin  for  a  fetter-lock  ; 
whereat,  when  the  young  gentlemen  ftudied,  the 
father  faid,  "  Well,  if  you  cannot  tell  me,  I  will 
tell  you :  Hie,  h<zc,  hoc,  taceath"  as  advifing 
them   to  be  filent  and  quiet,  and  therewithal  faid, 
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"  Yet  God  knoweth  what  may  come  to  pafs  here- 
after." This  his  great  Grandchild,  King  Edward 
the  fourth,  reported  when  he  commanded  that  his 
younger  fon  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  mould  ufe 
this  device  with  the  fetter-lock  opened,  as  Roger 
Wall,  an  Herald  of  that  time,  reporteth. 

King  Richard  the  fecond,  whofe  untrained  youth 
and  yielding  lenity  haftned  his  fall,  ufed  commonly 
a  white  Hart  couchant  with  a  Crown,  and  chain 
about  his  neck  ;  for  wearing  the  which  fome,  after 
his  depofition,  loft  their  lives.  He  alfo  ufed  a  pef- 
cod  branch,  with  the  cods  open,  but  the  peafe  out, 
as  it  is  upon  his  Robe  in  his  Monument  at  Weft 
minfter. 

His  wife  Anne,  fifter  to  Winceflaus,  the  Empe- 
rour,  bare  an  Oftrich  with  a  nail  in  his  beak. 

King  Henry  the  fourth  (as  it  is  in  Mafter  Gar- 
ter's book)  ufed  a  Fox  tail  dependent,  following 
Lyfander's  advice,  if  the  Lyon's  fkin  were  too 
fhort,  to  piece  it  out  with  a  Foxes  cafe. 

His  half-brethren,  furnamed  Beaufort,  of  Beau- 
fort in  France  (which  came  to  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
caster by  Blanch  of  Artois,  wife  to  Edmund,  firft 
Earl  of  Lancafter),  and  who  after  were  Dukes 
of  Sommerfet,  &c,  bare  a  Portcullis  gold  ;  where- 
unto,  not  long  afterward,  was  added  this  word — 
"Altera  fecuritas."  And  not  long  fince,  by  the 
Earls  of  Worcefter,  ifTued  from  them,  "  Mutare 
aut  timere  fperno." 

His  younger  fon  Humfrey,  duke  of  Glocefter,  a 
noble  fautor  of  good  letters,  bare  in  that  refped  a 
Laurel  branch  in  a  golden  cup. 

That  moft  martial  Prince,  King  Henry  the  fifth, 
carried  a  burning  Creffet,  fometime  a  Beacon  ;  and 
for  his  word  (but  not  appropriate  thereunto),  "  Une 
fans  plus"—"  One  and  no  more." 
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King  Henry  the  fixth  had  two  feathers  in  faltier. 

King  Edward  the  fourth  bare  his  white  Rofe,  the 
fetter-lock  before  fpecified,  and  the  Sun  after  the 
battel  of  Mortimer's  crofs,  where  three  Suns  were 
feen  immediately  conjoyning  in  one. 

King  Richard  the  third  bare  a  white  Boar,  which 

gave  occafion  to  the  rime   that  coft  the  maker  his 

life  :— 

"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovell  the  Dog- 
Rule  all  England  under  a  Hog." 

King  Henry  the  feventh,  in  refpe£r.  of  his  defcent 
from  the  houfe  of  Somerfet,  ufed  the  Portcullis 
before  mentioned,  and,  in  refpe£f.  of  the  union  of 
the  two  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York  by  his  mar- 
riage, the  white  Rofe  united  with  the  red,  fome- 
time  placed  in  the  Sun.  And  in  refpedr.  he  was 
crowned  in  the  field  with  King  Richard's  crown, 
found  in  an  hawthorn  bufh,  he  bare  the  hawthorn 
bum  with  the  crown  in  it  ;  and  with  this  he  filled 
the  windows  at  Richmond,  and  his  chappel  at 
Weftminfter. 

His  wife  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  white  and  red 
rofe  knit  together. 

His  mother,  Lady  Margaret,  Counters  of  Rich- 
mond, had  three  white  Dafies  growing  upon  a  turf. 

When  King  Henry  the  eighth  began  his  reign, 
the  Englifh  wits  began  to  imitate  the  French  and 
Italian  in  thefe  devices,  adding  the  Mots.  Firft  King 
Henry  himfelf,  at  the  interview  between  him  and 
King  Francis  the  firft,  whereat  alfo  Charles  the  fifth 
was  prefent,  ufed  for  his  Imprefs  an  Englilli  Archer 
in  a  green  coat,  drawing  his  arrow  to  the  head,  with 
this  infcription,  "  Cui  adhaereo,  praeeft  :"  when  as  at 
that  time  thofe  mighty  Princes,  banding  one  againft 
the  other,  wrought  him  for  their  own  particular. 

His  fecond  wife,  Queen  Anne,  a  happy  mother 
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of  England's  happinefs  by  her  mod  happy  daughter, 
bare  a  white  crowned  Faulcon,  holding  a  Scepter 
in  her  right  talon,  {landing  upon  a  golden  trunk,  out 
of  the  which  fprowted  both  white  and  red  rofes,  with 
"  Mihi  et  meae." 

To  the  honour  of  Oueen  Jane,  who  died  willingly 
to  fave  her  child,  King  Edward  bare  a  Phoenix  in 
his  funeral-fire,  with  this  Motto,  "  Nafcatur  ut 
alter." 

King  Edward  the  fixth  bare  (as  the  black-Prince) 
three  feathers  in  a  Crown  while  his  Father  furvived, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  with  "  Ic  dien."  Albeit  he 
was  never  created. 

Queen  Mary  when  (he  was  Princefs  ufed  both 
a  red  and  white  Rofe,  and  a  Pomegranate  knit  to- 
gether, to  (hew  her  defcent  from  Lancafter,  York, 
and  Spain.  When  fhe  came  to  the  Kingdom,  by 
perfwafion  of  her  Clergy,  fhe  bare  winged  Time 
drawing  Truth  out  of  a  pit,  with  "  Veritas  tem- 
poris  filia." 

Her  Succeflbr  (of  bleffed  memory)  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, upon  occanons,  ufed  fo  many  heroical  devices, 
as  would  require  a  volume  ;  but  moll  commonly  a 
Sive  without  a  Mot,  for  her  words,  "Video,  taceo," 
and  "  Semper  eadem,"  which  fhe  as  truly  and  con- 
Itantly  performed. 

Cardinal  Poole  fhewed  the  terreftrial  globe  in- 
compafled  with  a  Serpent,  adding  this  out  of  St. 
Mathew,  "  Elrote  prudentes." 

Now  I  will  defcend  from  the  blood  Royal  and 
former  time,  and  prefent  unto  you  a  few  Imprefies 
ufed  by  noble  and  gentlemen  of  our  nation,  in  our 
age,  without  commenting  upon  them,  as  the  Italians 
ufe.  For  the  perfons'  names  I  am  to  be  pardoned, 
as  knowing  them  not,  when  I  obferved  them  at  1  ilts 
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and  elfewhere  :   But  fuch  as  adjoyned,  after  the  old 
and  moft  laudable  Italian  manner,  their  Arms  withal. 

He  fignified  his  conftancy  in  adverfity,  which 
painted  a  man  fwimming  and  ftriving  againft  the 
itream  in  a  tempeftuous  fea,  with  this,  "  Animus 
tamen  idem." 

Defirous  was  he  to  rife,  but  found  counterblafts, 
who  figured  a  man  afcending  a  mountain,  but  re- 
pell'd  with  contrary  winds,  with  this  Motto,  "  Ni- 
tens  ad  fumma  repellor." 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Son  and  Heir  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  devifed  for  himfelf,  I 
know  not  upon  what  confideration,  a  broken  pillar 
with  this  word,  "  Sat  fupereft."  But  I  read  he  was 
charged  at  his  arraignment  with  that  device,  the  im- 
paling of  his  Arms  with  the  Arms  of  Saint  Edward, 
and  erecting  three  Banquetting  houfes,  as  Baftilions 
in  his  Garden  near  Norwich,  as  matters  of  great 
confequence  and  high  treafon,  to  the  lofs  of  his  life. 
This  is  that  noble  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  firft  among 
the  Nobility  of  England,  conjoyned  the  honour  of 
Learning  to  the  honour  of  high  Parentage.  Of 
whom  the  learned  Hadrianus  Junius  giveth  this 
teftimonyin  Latine,  which  I  cannot  fo  well  exprefs 
in  Engliih.  "  Heroicum  corporis  filum,  ingenium 
velox,&expromptum,  memoria  inexhaufta,pleneque 
Mythridatica,  fermo  ab  ipfis  Gratiis  efficl:us,  lin- 
guarum  multiplex  cognitio,"  &c. 

He  would  either  find  a  way  or  make  a  way  to  his 
preferment,  which  caufed  to  be  pourtrayed  a  hand 
working  out  a  way  in  a  craggy  hill  with  a  pick-axe, 
and  this  word,  "  Invenit,  aut  facit." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  note  that  he  perfifted  always 
one,  depainted  out  the  Cafpian  Sea  furrounded  with 
his  mores,  which  neither  ebbeth  nor  floweth,  and 
over  it,  "  Sine  refluxu." 
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He  acknowledged  his  eflence  to  be  in  his  gracious 
Soveraign,  which  bare  a  Sun-dial,  and  the  Sun  let- 
ting, adding,  "  Occafu  defines  efle." 

He  might  feem  to  bear  a  vindicative  mind,  but  I 
think  it  was  for  fome  amorous  affection,  which  bare 
a  flie  upon  an  eye,  with  "  Sic  ultus  peream." 

Upon  his  Prince's  favour  he  wholly  relyed,  which 
devifed  the  Sun  mining  upon  a  bum,  fubfcribing,  "  Si 
deferis  pereo.'' 

As  he  which  in  like  fenfe  bare  the  Sun  reflecting 
his  raies  from  him,  with  "  Quoufque  avertes  :" 

His  devout  mind  to  his  Lady  he  devoutly,  though 
not  religioufly  fhewed,  which  under  Venus  in  a 
cloud  changed  the  ufual  prayer  into  "  Salva  me 
Domina." 

He  me  wed  his  affectionate  good-will  in  height  of 
courage,  that  fhewed  in  his  fhield  Atlas  bearing 
Heaven  with  a  roul  infcribed  in  Italian,  "  Intendam 
chi  puo." 

The  force  of  love  was  well  figured  by  him  that 
gave  an  Unicorn  (haply  the  badg  of  his  Family)  re- 
pofing  his  head  in  a  Ladies  lap,  with  this  word,  "  O 
quanta  potentia."  ' 

Excellent  was  that  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eflex,  who, 
when  he  was  caff,  down  with  forrow,  and  yet  to  be 
employed  in  Arms,  bare  a  black  mourning  fhield 
without  any  Eigure,  but  infcribed,  "  Par  nulla  figura 
dolori." 

A  Aedfaft  fetled   mind  was  in  that  Gentleman, 

1  Camden  Teems  to  have  forgotten  the  popular  recipe: — 
How  to  catch  a  unicorn  :  "  A  mayde  is  let,"  lays  Gerard 
Legh,  "  where  he  haunteth,  and  (he  openeth  her  lappe,  to 
whome  the  Vnicorne,  as  ieeking  refcue  from  the  force  of  the 
hunter,  yeldeth  his  head,  and  leaveth  all  his  fiercenes,  and 
refting  himfelfe  vnder  her  protection  fleapeth,  vntyll  he  is  taken 
and  flayne."—  AcceJens  of  Armory,  p.  90,  edit.  1562. 
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that  devifed  for  himfelf  a  Pyramis  open  to  wind  and 
weather,  with  "  Nee  flatu,  nee  flu6tu." 

He  noted  our  peaceable  times  which,  having  a 
Martial  mind,  fhewed  an  armed  Knight  foundly 
fleeping  in  a  cock-boat  upon  a  calm  Sea,  with 
"  /Equora  tuta  filent." 

He  played  with  the  name,  and  hoped  remedy  to 
his  Love,  which  devifed  a  Rofe,  with  that  of  Ovid 
(leaving  out  the  Negative),  "  Amor  eft  medicabilis 
herbis." 

A  Gentleman  committed,  and  after  with  his  great 
commendation  enlarged,  took  to  him  for  an  Imprefs, 
a  Ball  upon  a  Racket,  fuperfcribing,  "  Percufla 
refurgo." 

The  Sun  declining  to  the  Weft,  with  "  Occidens, 
Occidens,"  /being  ihort  in  the  firft  word,  and  long 
in  the  fecond,  fhewed  that  the  fafety  and  life  both 
of  the  bearer  and  of  others  did  depend  on  the  light 
and  life  of  the  Soveraign. 

A  ftudious  lover  of  good  letters  framed  to  himfelf 
only  the  figure  of  I,  with  this  philofophical  principle, 
u  Omnia  ex  uno.'' 

Out  of  Philofophy  likewife  another,  to  notifie  his 
greateft  impeachment,  drew  this  principle,  "  Ex 
nihilo  nihil :"  and  inferibed  it  bend-wife,  with  his 
Arms  in  a  bare  fhield. 

One  weighed  down  with  fome  adverfe  hap,  and 
yet  not  altogether  hopelefs,  painted  an  heavy  ftone 
faftned  to  a  man's  arm,  with  "  Spes  mihi  magna 
tamen." 

Neither  feemed  he  void  of  all  hope  for  his  pains 
after  long  fervice,  which  painted  a  fallow  field  with 
"  At  quando  meffis  ?" 

The  Needle  in  the  Sea-Compafs  ftill  moving,  but 
to  the  North  point  only,  with  "  Moveor  immotus," 
notified  the  refpeclive  conftancy  of  the  Gentleman 
to  one  only. 
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The  ornament  of  our  Land  was  meant  by  him 
which  placed  only  the  Moon  in  Heaven  in  full  light 
with  "  Ouid  fine  te  coelum  ?" 

Far  was  he  from  Venus'  fervice  which  bare  Venus 
pourtrayed  in  a  Cloud  with  "  Nihil  minus." 

But  wholly  devoted  was  he  to  that  Goddefs, 
which  contrariwife  bare  the  Aftronomical  character 
of  Venus,  with  "  Nihil  magis." 

The  fucceffive  variety  of  worldly  affairs,  or  his 
own  favours,  a  ftudious  Gentleman  well  noted, 
which  painted  in  an  Hemifphere  fome  Stars  riling, 
fome  fetting,  with  "Surguntque  caduntquevicimm." 

His  whole  truft  repofed  that  good  Divine  in  God 
which,  after  fome  adverfities,  let  upon  a  Rock  beaten 
with  wind  and  weather,  to  exprefs  his  ftate  yet 
(landing,  with  "  Deo  juvante,  Deo  confervante." 

Heavenly  cogitations  were  in  him,  who  only 
figured  a  man  kneeling,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  to 
the  Heavens,  with  this  infcribed,  "  Suprema  optima 
mundi." 

A  very  good  invention  was  that  to  fhew  his  flay 
and  fupport  by  a  Virgin  Prince,  who  prefented  in 
his  fhield  the  Zodiack,  with  the  Characters  oniy  of 
Leo  and  Virgo,  and  this  word,  u  His  ego  praeiidiis." 

It  may  be  thought  that  he  noted  deferts  to  be 
everywhere  excluded,  and  meer  hap  to  raife  moft 
men,  who  infcribed  within  a  Laurel  Garland,  "Fato 


non  merito." 


A  lavifh  Tongue  might  feem  to  have  damnified 
the  Gentleman,  which  took  for  his  device  a  Land- 
fkip,  as  they  call  it,  and  folitary  Mountains,  with 
"  Toti  montes,  tutum  filentium." 

He  had  no  great  care  to  exprefs  his  conceit  in  an 
Imprefs,  which  neverthelefs  he  did  exprefs,  which 
bare  a  White  Shield  infcribed,  "  Nee  cura  nee 
character." 
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No  Knight  of  Venus  was  he  who,  as  triumphing 
over  her  force,  bare  her  Son  (winged  Cupid)  in  a 
Net,  with  "  Qui  capit  capitur." 

The  Star  called  Spica  Virginis,  one  of  the  fifteen 
which  are  accounted  to  be  of  the  firft  magnitude 
among  the  Aftronomers,  with  a  fcrole  inwritten, 
tc  Mihi  vita  Spica  Virginis,"  declared  thereby  haply 
that  he  had  that  Star  in  the  Afcendent  at  his  Nati- 
vity, or  rather  that  he  lived  by  the  gracious  favour 
of  a  Virgin  Prince. 

One  in  our  Sea-faring  Age  adventuring  himfelf 
and  all  he  had  to  the  Seas,  propofing  no  certain 
arrival  to  himfelf,  made  a  Ship  with  full  fail  in  the 
Sea,  and  fuperfcribed,  "  Pontus  in  ignoto." 

His  mind  mounted  above  the  mean,  which  de- 
vifed  for  himfelf  one  that  had  clambred  much  more 
than  half  the  way  of  a  fteep  Mountain,  adding  this 
v/ord  near  him,  "  Dixerunt  fatui,"  omitting  the 
other  part  of  theVerfe,  "  Medium  tenuere  beati." 

Likewife  he  hoped  to  attain  the  heighth  of  his 
defire,  which  made  one  climbing  to  the  middle  of  a 
Pyramis,  with  "  Hue  fpe,"  by  him,  and  "  Illicfpes" 
above  him. 

Another  alfo,  which  climbed  in  his  conceit,  but, 
as  it  feemeth,  fearing  a  fall,  made  a  man  upon  the 
upper  degrees  of  a  Ladder,  with  this  Motto  ad- 
joyned,  "  Non  quo  fed  unde  cado." 

He  referred  Fate,  Fortune,  and  all  to  his  Sove- 
reign, which  drew  for  himfelf  the  twelve  Houfes  of 
Heaven  in  the  form  which  Aftrologians  ufe,  fetting 
down  neither  Sign  nor  Planet  therein,  but  only 
placing  over  it  this  word,  "  Difpone.'1 

The  like  reference  had  he  which  only  ufed  a 
white  Shield,  and  therein  written,  "  Fatum  inferibat 
Eliza." 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  affecSted  his  Sove- 
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reign,  or  Juftice  more  zealoufly,  which  made  a 
man  hovering  in  the  Air,  with  "  Feror  ad  aftraeam.*' 
You  may  eafily  conjecture  what  he  conceived 
who,  in  his  Shield,  reared  an  Oare  with  a  fail  faft- 
ned  thereunto,  adding,  "  Fors  et  virtus  mifcentur  in 


unum.'' 


Full  of  loving  affeclion  was  he  to  his  Lady  which 
bare  a  B.ofe  upon  his  pricking  branch,  with  "  Abi- 
gitque  trahitque.'' 

With  many  a  bluftering  blaft  he  feemed  to  have 
been  tofled  which  painted  an  Horizon,  with  all  the 
Cardinal  and  collateral  winds  blowing,  and  in  the 
middeft  "  Rapiuntque  feruntque." 

As  to  the  honour  of  Magellanus  (whofe  Ship 
firft  paffed  round  about  the  World,  though  he  mil- 
carried)  was  deviled  the  terreftrial  Globe,  with 
"  Tu  primus  circumdedifti  me."  So  our  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  fortunately  effected  the  fame,  had  de- 
vifed  for  him  a  Globe  terreftrial,  upon  the  height 
whereof  is  a  Ship  under  fail,  trained  about  the 
Globe  with  two  golden  halfers,  by  direction  of  an 
hand  out  of  a  Cloud,  and  a  Dragon  volant  upon  the 
hatches,  regarding  the  direction  with  thefe  words, 
"  Auxilio  divino." 

An  Imprefs,  too,  perplexed  and  unfitting  for  fo 
worthy  a  man,  who,  as  one  faid  to  him  moft  excel- 
lently in  this  Diftich  :  — 

"  Plus  ultra,  Herculeis  infcribas,  Drake,  colimmis, 
Et  magno  dicas  Hercule  major  ego." 

A  man  very  worthy  to  be  eternized  by  fome  good 
pen,  as  alfo  his  fervant  John  Oxenham,  who,  arriv- 
ing with  feventy  men  in  the  ftraight  of  Dariena  in 
America,  drew  a  land  his  Ship,  and,  hiding  it  with 
boughs,  marched  over  the  Land  with  his  Company, 
guided  by  Negroes,  until  he  came  to  a  River,  where 
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he  cut  Wood,  made  him  a  Pinnace,  entered  the 
South  Sea,  went  to  the  Ifland  of  Pearls,  layd  there 
ten  days,  intercepted  in  two  Spaniih  Ships  fixty 
thoufand  weight  of  gold  and  one  hundred  thoufand 
in  Bars  of  filver,  returned  fafely  to  the  main  Land  ; 
but  through  the  mutiny  of  his  Souldiers  he  mif- 
carried,  and,  as  the  Poet  faith,  "  Magnis  excidit 
aufis,"  in  an  adventure  never  attempted  by  any,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  forgotten,  when  as  the  Lopez, 
a  Spaniard,  hath  recorded  it,  not  without  admiration, 
as  you  may  fee  in  the  Difcoveries  of  the  learned 
and  induftrious  Mr.  Richard  Haclcluit :  but  pardon 
this  digreffion  occafioned  by  the  memory  of  Sir  Fr. 
Drake. 

It  feemed  a  difficulty  unto  him  to  live  rightly, 
either  in  liberty  or  bondage,  which  painted  one 
Greyhound,  courfing,  with  "In  libertate  labor,"  and 
another,  tied  to  a  tree,  gazing  on  the  game,  with 
"  In  fervitute  dolor." 

1  cannot  imagine  what  he  meant  which  took  for 
his  devife  a  fmall  brook,  pafling  along  the  Lands 
mildly  till  it  came  to  a  dam,  and  there  rifing  and 
raging,  overflowed  the  lands,  with  "  iMagis  ma- 
gifque  "  written  in  the  place  overflowed,  unlefs  he 
would  give  us  to  underftand  that,  the  more  his  af- 
fections were  flopped,  the  more  they  were  ftirred. 

He  which  took  a  man  armed  at  all  points,  with 
"  Me  et  meum,"  while  he  fhewed  a  refolution  in 
his  own  behalf,  forgat  God ;  and  that  of  King 
Henry  the  Eight,  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit"  ("God  and 
my  right"). 

In  the  ImprefTes  of  Rufcelii  I  find  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Shelley,  Knight  of  S.  John's,  ufed  a  White 
Faulcon,  with  this  Spaniih  Motto,  "Feyfid  al  gula," 
id  eft,  "  Faith  and  gentlenefs,"  which  Falcon  he 
quartered  in  his  Arms  by  the  name  of  Michelgrove, 
as  they  fay. 
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Whereas  the  Laurel,  facred  to  Learning,  is  never 
hurt  by  lightning,  and  therefore  the  Cock  reforteth 
thereunto  in  tempefts,  as  natural  Hifrorians  teltifie; 
he  feemed  ftudious  of  good  learning,  and  fearful  of 
danger,  which  caufed  to  be  painted  for  him  a  Cock 
under  a  Laurel,  with  "Sic  evitabile  fulmen.'' 

An  amorous  afteclion  was  only  noted  in  him 
which  fet  down  an  eye  in  an  heart,  with  "  Vulnus 
alo." 

He  alfo  held  one  courfe,  and  levelled  at  one 
mark,  which  made  a  River  in  a  long  tra£r  difgorging 
himfelf  into  the  Sea,  with  "  Semper  ad  mare." 

He  doubted  not  to  find  the  right  courfe  by  indi- 
rect means,  which  did  fet  down  a  fpherical  crooked 
pair  of  Compafles,  with  "  Per  obliqua  Re£ta." 

Hepropofed  to  himfelf  honour  in  Martial  fervice 
which  made  a  Trophee,  or  trunk  of  a  Tree,  with 
Harnefs  and  Abillements  of  War,  and  a  Sepulchre 
not  far  oft',  adding  underneath,  "  Aut  fpoliis  laete- 
mur  opimis."  Omitting  that  which  followeth  in 
Virgil,  "Aut  letho  infigni." 

A  wary  man  would  he  feem,  and  careful  for  his 
own,  which  (hewed  a  Village  on  fire,  with  "Jam 
proximus  ardet." 

Tyred  might  he  feem  with  Law-delavs,  or  fuch- 
like  fuits,  which  devifed  for  himfelf  a  tottering  Ship 
with  torn  fails  driven  up  and  down,  with  "Jam  fep- 
tima  portat."  You  know  what  followeth :  "Omnibus 
errantem  terris  &  fluclibus  aeftas." 

In  the  beginning  of  lier  late  Majefties  Reign, 
one,  upon  happy  hope  conceived,  made  an  half  of 
the  Zodiack,  with  Virgo  rifing,  adding,  "Jam  redit 
et  Virgo,"  fupprefling  the  words  following,  "  Re- 
deunt  Saturnia  regna." 

Variety,  and  viciflitude  of  humane  things,  he 
feemed   to  fhew   which    parted    his   ihield,  "  Per 
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Pale,  Argent  &  Sables,"  and  counterchangeably  writ 
in  the  Argent,  "Ater,"and  in  the  Sables,  "  Albus." 

He  elegantly  fhewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn 
which  depainted  the  Nautical  Compafs,  with  "Aut 
magnes,  aut  magna." 

Another,  afcribing  his  life  and  all  to  his  Lady, 
pictured  a  Tree  near  a  Spring,  and  at  the  root 
thereof,  "  Ouod  vivam,  tuum." 

He  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  a  Martial,  and  a  Mer- 
curial man,  which  bare  a  Sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
Bay  in  the  other,  with  "  Arti  et  marti." 

It  might  feem  a  craving  Imprefs  which  fet 
nothing  but  Ciphers  down  in  a  roul,  with  "  Adde 
vel  unum." 

Lilcewife  he  which  fet  down  the  nine  numeral 
figures,  with  "  Adde,  vel  adime." 

His  meaning  might  be  perceived  out  of  the  laft 
Eclogue  of  Virgil,  containing  Gallus's  loving  La- 
mentations, which  portraied  a  Tree,  and  the  Bark 
engraved  E,  adding  this  word,  "  Crefcetis." 

Studious  in  Alchymy  might  he  feem,  or  in  fome 
abftrufe  Art  which  he  could  not  find  out,  which 
fhewed  for  his  device  only  a  golden  branch,  with 
"  Latet  arbore  opaca." 

He  feemed  not  to  refpecT:  hopeful  tokens  without 
good  effects,  which  made  a  Ship  finking,  and  the 
Rainbow  appearing,  with  "  Quid  tu,  fi  pereo." 

I  know  one  which,  overcome  with  a  predominant 
humour,  was  fo  troubled  with  a  fanciful  vain  cogi- 
tation that  no  counfel  or  company  could  withdraw 
him  from  it,  figured  a  man  with  a  fhadow  projected 
before  him,  with  this  word,  "  It  comes." 

A  Gentleman  Scholar,  drawn  from  the  Univerfity, 
where  he  was  well  liked,  to  the  Court,  for  which 
in  refpect  of  his  bafhful  modefty  he  was  not  fit, 
painted  a  red  Coral  branch,  which  while  it  grew  in 
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the  Sea  was  green,  with  this,  "  Nunc  Rubeo,  ante 
virebam." 

Matter  Richard  Carew,  of  Anthony,  when  he  was 
in  his  tender  years,  devifed  for  himfelf  an  Adamant 
upon  an  anvile,  with  a  hand  holding  an  hammer 
thereover,  and  this  Italian  Motto,  "  Cheverace 
durera  :"  which  alfo  contained  his  name  Anagram- 
matically. 

He  feemed  not  to  be  fufficiently  warmed,  living 
in  the  Sun-fhine  of  the  Court,  which  framed  for  his 
device  a  Glafs  of  Parabolical  concavity,  or  burning- 
glafs,  as  fome  call  it,  with  the  Sun  mining  over  it, 
and  a  combuftible  matter  kindled  under  it,  with 
"  Nee  dum  calefco." 

He  doubted  not  but  continual  fuit  would  mollifie 
his  Miftrifs'  heart,  which  made  an  Eye  dropping 
Tears  upon  an  Heart,  with  "  Saepe  cadendo." 

He  lacked  but  fome  gracious  hand  to  effect  fome 
matter  well  forward,  which  made  more  than  half  a 
circle  with  a  pair  of  compaffes,  the  one  foot  fixed 
in  the  centre,  the  other  in  the  circumference,  placing 
thereby,  "  Adde  manum." 

His  conceit  was  godly  and  correfpondent  to  his 
name,  who  made  an  Hart  in  his  race  to  a  fountain, 
and  over  it,  "  Ut  Cervus  fontem,"  and  under  it, 
"Sic  Abrahamus  Chriftum  "  The  meaning  is  plain 
to  all  which  know  Scriptures,  and  I  take  the  Gen- 
tleman's name  to  be  Abraham  Hartwel.  The  fame 
Imprefs  was  ufed  by  Boromeo,  the  beft  Cardinal 
which  I  have  heard  of,  but  with  this  word,  "  Una 
falus." 

When  the  Spaniards  purpofed  the  Invafion,  1558, 
and  their  Navy  was  fcattered  to  their  confufion  by 
a  Ship  fired  and  carried  among  them  by  direction 
from  her  late  Majefty,  a  Gentleman  depainted  that 
Navy  in  confufion  with  a  fired  Ship  approaching, 
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adding  to  Her  Honour  out  of  Virgil,  "Dux  famina 
faai." 

This  calls  another  to  my  remembrance,  which  I 
have  feen  caft  in  filver,  as  concerning  that  matter, 
A  great  Navy  upon  the  Sea  near  the  South  coaft  of 
England,  with  "  Venit,  vidit,  fugit :  "  As  that  of 
Julius  Caefar,  when  he  had  overcome  Pharnaces, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici." 

About  the  time  when  fome  diflikes  grew  between 
the  Englifh  and  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
they,  fearing  that  it  might  tend  to  the  hurt  of  both, 
caufed  to  be  Imprinted  two  pitchers  floating  on  the 
water  upon  a  Medalia,  with  u  Si  collidimur,  fran- 
gimur." 

In  the  like  fence,  there  were  coyned  pieces  with 
two  Oxen  drawing  the  plough,  the  one  marked  with 
a  Rofe  for  England,  the  other  with  a  Lion  on  the 
moulder  for  Holland,  and  written  thereby,  "  Tra- 
hite  aequo  jugo." 

He  meafured  himfelf  with  a  mean,  and  feemed  to 
reft  content,  which  made  a  Tortois  in  his  fhell,  with 
"Mecum  habito." 

His  conceit  was  obfcure  to  me  which  painted  a 
Savage  of  America  pointing  toward  the  Sun,  with 
uTibi  acceflu,  mihi  deceffu." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  a  long  time  Heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  after  the  faid  Earl 
had  a  Son  born  to  him,  ufed  at  the  next  Tilt-day 
following  "  Speravi  "  dafhed  through,  to  fhew  his 
hope  therein  was  dafhed. 

He  fignified  himfelf  to  be  revived  with  gracious 
favour  which  made  the  Sun  mining  upon  a  withered 
tree,  but  new  blooming,  with  this,  "  His  radiis 
rediviva  virefco." 

The  late  Earl  of  Effex  took  a  Diamond  only 
amidft  his  Shie'd,  with  this  about  it,  "  Dum  formas 
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minuis."  Diamonds,  as  all  know,  are  impaired 
while  they  are  fafhioned  and  pointed. 

Sir  Henry  Lea,  upon  fome  Aftrological  confide- 
ration,  ufed,  to  her  late  Majefties  Honour,  the  whole 
conftellation  of  Ariadne's  Crown  culminant  in  her 
Nativity,  with  this  word,  "  Coelumque  folumque 
beavit." 

A  fetled  confcience  did  he  mew,  which  made  a 
Halcyon  hovering  againfr.  the  wind,  with  "  Conftans 
contraria  fpernit."  The  Fifhers  do  fay  that  when 
it  is  dead  and  hanged  up  it  turneth  the  belly  always 
to  the  wind. 

He  might  feem  to  be  in  fome  hard  diftrefs  which 
carried  a  Viper  upon  his  hand,  with  this  word  over- 
written, u  Mors,  vel  morfus." 

He  might  feem  to  reach  at  fome  of  Vulcan's 
Orders  which  made  a  Buck  cafting  his  horns,  with 
"  Inermis  deformis "  over  him,  and  under  him, 
"  Cur  dolent  habentes." 

It  was  fome  loving  conceit  exprefled  by  him, 
which  bare  two  Torches,  the  one  light,  the  other 
out,  with  "  Extinguor  a  fimili." 

Another  prefenting  himfelf  at  the  Tilt,  to  fhew 
himfelf  to  be  but  young  in  thefe  fervices,  and  re- 
folving  of  no  one  Imprefs,  took  only  a  white  fhield, 
as  all  they  did  in  old  time  that  had  exploited  nothing, 
and  in  the  bafe  point  thereof  made  a  painter's  penlil 
and  a  little  fhell  of  colours,  with  this  Spanifh  word, 
"  Hazed  meque  quires,"  id  ejl,  "  Make  of  me  what 

you  will." 

At  that  time  one  bare  a  pair  of  fcales,  with  fire 
in  one  balance  and  fmolce  in  the  other,  thereby 
written,  "  Ponderare,  errare." 

The  fame  day  was  born  by  another  many  flieb 
about  a  candle,  with  l<  Sic  fplendidiora  petuntur." 

In  another  fhield  (if  I  am  not  deceived)  drops 

c  c 
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fell  down  into  a  fire,  and  there- under  was  written, 
"  Tamen  non  extinguenda." 

The  Sun  in  another  fhield  did  feem  to  caft  his 
rayes  upon  a  Star,  partly  over-fhadowed  with  a 
cloud,  and  thereby  was  fet  down,  "  Tantum  quan- 
tum." 

A  Letter,  folded  and  fealed  up,  fuperfcribed 
"  Lege  et  relege,"  was  born  by  another,  and  this 
laft  I  refer  to  the  Reader's  confideration. 

Confident  was  he  in  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  and 
the  Juftice  of  our  Land,  who  only  pictured  Juftitia 
with  her  Ballance  and  Sword,  and  this  being  an 
Anagram  of  his  Name,  "  Dum  ilia,  evincam.'' 

For  whom  alfo  was  devifed  by  his  learned  Friend, 
Pallas's  defenfive  Shield,  with  Gorgon's  head  there- 
on, in  refpecl:  of  his  late  Sovereign's  moft  gracious 
Patronage  of  him,  with  this  Anagrammatical  word, 
"  Nil  malum  cui  Dea." 


Epitaphs. 

REAT  hath  been  the  care  of  burial  even 
fince  the  firft  times,  as  you  may  fee  by 
the  examples  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Jofeph, 
Jk^&gM  Jofhua,  the  old  Prophet  in  Bethel,  and 
Tobie  ;  and  alfo  by  that  in  holy  Scriptures  :  "  Mor- 
tuo  ne  deneges  gratiam."  The  Jews  anointed  the 
dead  bodies,  wrapped  them  in  fyndon,  layed  them 
in  covered  fepulchres  hewed  out  of  ftone.  The 
Egyptians  embalmed  and  filled  them  with  odorife- 
rous fpices,  referving  them  in  glafs  or  coffins ;  the 
Aflyrians  in  wax  and  honey ;  the  Scythians  carried 
about  the  cleanfed  carkafes  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
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ceafed  for  forty  days  with  folemn  banquets.  And 
that  we  may  not  particulate,  the  Romans  fo  far  ex- 
ceed in  funeral  honours  and  ceremonies,  with  oint- 
ments, images,  bonefires  of  moft  precious  woods, 
facrifices,  and  banquets,  burning  their  dead  bodies,  Macro, 
until,  about  the  time  of  Theodohus,  that  Laws  were 
ena£ted  to  reftrain  the  excefs.  Neither  have  any 
neglected  burial,  but  fome  favage  Nations,  as  Bac- 
trians  (which  caft  the  dead  to  their  dogs),  fomevarlet 
Philofopers,  as  Diogenes,  which  defired  to  be  de- 
voured of  fifties  ;  fome  difl'olute  Courtiers,  as  Me- 
cenas,  who  was  wont  to  fay  : 

"  Non  tumulum  euro,  fepelit  natura  relictos." 

As  another  faid  : 

"  De  terra  in  terram,  &  quaevis  terra  fepulchrum." 

Yea,  fome  of  efpecial  note  amongft  us,  neglecting 
the  laft duty, either  uponafparingor  aprecife  humour, 
are  content  to  commit  to  the  Earth  their  Parents, 
Wives,  and  the  neareft  unto  them  in  tenebris^  with 
little  better  than  Sepulcbra  afinorum.  As  for  thofe 
which  philofophically  diflike  monuments  and  memo- 
rials after  their  death,  and  thofe  that  affect  them;  I 
think,  as  Pliny  did,  fpeaking  of  Virginius  and  Apro- 
nius,  that  both  of  them  do  ambitioufly  march  with 
like  paces  towards  glory,  but  by  divers  ways  ;  thefe 
openly,  in  that  they  defire  due  titles,  thofe  other 
covertly,  in  that  they  would  feem  carelefly  to  con- 
temn them. 

But  among  all  funeral  honours,  Epitaphs  have 
always  been  moft  refpedtive,  for  in  them  love  was 
fhewed  to  the  deceafed  ;  memory  was  continued  to 
pofterity,  friends  were  comforted,  and  the  reader 
put  in  mind  of  humane  frailty. 

The  invention  of  them  proceeded  from  the  prefage 
or  forefeeling  of  immortality  implanted  in  all  men 
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naturally,  and  is  referred  to  the  Scholars  of  Linus, 
who  firft  bewailed  their  Mailer,  when  he  was  flain, 
in  doleful  verfes,  then  called  of  him  iElinum,  after- 
ward Epitaphia,  for  that  they  were  firft  fung  at 
burials,  after  engraved  upon  the  fepulchres. 

It  were  needlefs  to  fet  down  here  the  Laws  of 
Plato,  that  an  Epitaph  mould  be  comprifed  in  four 
verfes  ;  or  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  referved  this 
honour  only  to  Martial  men  and  chaft  women ;  or 
how  the  moft  ancient  (efpecially  Greek)  were 
written  in  Elegiac  verfe,  after  in  profe. 

How  monuments  were  ere&ed  moft  ufually  along 
the  high-way-fide,  to  put  paflengers  in  mind  that 
they  are,  as  thofe  were,  mortal. 

How  fuch  as  violated  fepulchres  were  punifhed 
with  death,  banimment,  condemnation  to  the  mynes, 
lofs  of  members,  according  to  circumftance  of  fa£f, 
and  perfon,  and  how  facred  they  were  accounted. 

In  which  regard  I  cannot  but  give  you  the  words 
out  of  the  "  Novelise  leges  Valentin,  Augufti,  De 
fepulchris,"  titulo  5,  which  are  worth  reading : 
"  Scimus,  nee  vana  fides,  Sz  folutas  membris  animas 
habere  fenfum,  &  in  originem  fuam  fpiritum  redire 
cceleftem,  hoc  libris  veteris  fapientiae,  hoc  reiigionis, 
quam  veneramur  &  colimus,  declaratur  arcanis.  Et 
licet  occafus  necemtatem  mens  divina  non  fentiat, 
amant  tamen  animse  fedem  corporum  reli&orum,  & 
nefcio  qua  forte  rationis  occultae  fepulchri  honore 
laetentur  :  cujus  tanta  permaneat  cura  temporibus, 
ut  videamus  in  hos  ufus  fumptu  nimio  pretiofa  mon- 
tium  metalla  transferri,  operofafque  moles  cenfu 
laborante  componi.  Quod  prudentium  certe  in- 
telligentia  recufaret,  fi  nihil  crederet  efle  poft  mor- 
tem. Nimis  barbara  eft  &  vefana  creduiitas,  munus 
extremum  luce  carentibus  invidere,  &  dirutis  per 
inexpiabile  crimen  fepulchris,  monftrare  ccelo  eorum 
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reliquias  humatorum."  Againft  which  I  cannot 
without  grief  remember  how  barbaroufly  and  un- 
chriftianly  fome  not  long  fince  have  offended  ;  yea, 
fome  Mingendo  in  patrios  cineres,  which  yet  we  have 
feen  ftrangely  revenged. 

I  could  here  alio  call  to  your  remembrance  how 
the  places  of  Burial  was  called  by  St.  Paul  Semi- 
natio,  in  the  refpect  of  the  affined  hope  of  Refur- 
re£tion  ;  of  the  Greeks,  Coemiterion,  as  a  fleeping- 
place  until  the  Refurrection  ;  and  of  the  Hebrews, 
"  The  Houfe  of  the  living,"  in  the  fame  refpectas  the 
Germans  call  Church-yards  until  this  day  "  God's 
aker  "  or  u  God's  field."  And  in  the  like  fence 
TombswerenamedRequietoria,Offuaria,  Cineraria, 
"Domus  aeternse/'ckc,  as  you  may  fee  in  old  Infcrip- 
tions  at  Rome,  and  eifewhere,  which  Lucian  fcof- 
fingly  termed  Camps  and  Cottages  of  Carkafes. 

Notorious  it  is  to  all  how  the  fame  Lucian  bring- 
eth  in  Diogenes  laughing  and  out-laughing  King 
Maufolus,  for  that  he  was  fo  pitti fully  preffed  and 
crufhed  with  an  huge  heap  of  flones  under  his 
ftately  Monument  Maufoleum,  for  the  Magnificence 
accounted  among  the  World's  Wonders  :  But 
Monuments  anfwerable  to  men's  worth,  ftates,  and 
places  have  always  been  allowed,  yet  ftately  Se- 
pulchres for  bafe  fellows  have  always  lien  open  to 
bitter  Jefts,as  that  marble  oneof  Licinus  the  Barber, 
which  one  by  the  way  of  comparifon  thus  derided, 
with  a  doubt  thereon,  whether  God  regarded  men 
of  Worth. 

"  Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  Parvo. 
Pompeius  millo.     Credimus  effe  Deos  ?" 

Whereunto  another  replyed  with  an  afturance, 

that  God  doth  regard  Worthy  men. 

"  Saxa  picmunt  Licinum,  vehit  ahum  t'ama  Catontm, 
Pompeium  tituli.     Credimus  elTe  Deos." 
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As  for  fuch  as  bury  themfelves  living,  and  fay 
they  live  to  themfelves,  when  they  live  neither  to 
themfelves,  nor  to  others,  but  to  their  belly,  eafe, 
and  pleafure,  well  worthy  are  they  to  have  while  they 
live  that  Epitaph  which  Seneca  devifedfor  Vatia, their 
fellow,  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  houfe,  "  Hie  fitus  eft 
Vatia,"  and  no  memorial  at  all  when  they  are  dead. 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  note  in  one  word,  as  the 
Ancient  Romans  began  Epitaphs  with  D.  M.  for 
Diis  manibus.  D.  M.  S.,  /.  e.,  Diis  ?nanibus  facrum. 
Hie  fitus  eft  Hofpes,  as  fpeaking  to  the  reader.  So  we 
and  other  Chriftians  began  them  with  Hie  deponitur, 
Hie  jacet,  Hie  requiefcit,  Hie  tumulatur ;  in  French, 
ley  gift,  Here  lieth  ;  and  in  latter  time,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  time,  Ora  pro,  &c.,  Of  your 
charity,  &c.  And  now  after  the  ancient  manner, 
D.  O.  M.  for  Deo.  Optimo.  Maximo.  Pojteritati 
Sacrum.  Memories  Sacrum.  Deo  iff  Pojieri.  Virtuti 
£ff  Honori  Sacrum,  &c. 

Likewife  as  our  Epitaphs  were  concluded  with 
u  On  whofe  foul  God  have  mercy ;  Cujus  animae 
propitietur  Deus,"  Godfend  him  a  joyful  refurreclion, 
Sec.  fo  theirs  with,  Hoc  Monumentum  pofuit  vel fecit, 
in  thefe  letters,  M.  P.  M.  F.  in  the  behalf  of  him  that 
made  the  Monument.  With  Vale,  vale,  £3'  Salve 
anima,  nos  eo  ordine,  quo  natura  jujferit fequemur.  With 
H.  M.  H.  N.  S.  for  Hoc  monumentum  bceredes  non 
fequitur.  When  they  would  not  have  their  heirs 
emtombed  therein,  with  Rogo  per  Deos  fuperos  infe- 
rofque  ojfa  nojlra  ne  violes.  And  moft  commonly  with 
Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  in  thefe  notes,  S.  T.  T.  L.  And 
fometime  with  Shtietem  pojieri  non  invideant. 

But,  omitting  this  difcourfe,  I  will  offer  unto  your 
view  a  number  of  choice  Epitaphs  of  our  nation  for 
matter  and  conceit,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  that  you 
may  fee  how  learning  ebbed  and  flowed  :  moft  of 
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them  recovered  from  the  injury  of  time  by  writers. 
And  will  begin  with  that  at  Rome,  as  moft  ancient, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Britain,  who  after  the 
manner  of  the  time  took  a  Roman  name.  "  M. 
Ulpio  Jufto.  O.  fig.  Aug.  militavit.  an.  xxv.  vixit. 
xlv.  natione.  Britto.  fee.  M.  Ulfius.  refpettus.  veh. 
Aug.  amico  optimo  de  febene  merenti." 

Arthur,  the  valorous  upholder  of  the  ruinous  ftate 
of  Britain  againft  the  Saxons,  about  the  year  500, 
was  buried  fecretly  at  Glaftenbury,  left  the  enemy 
fhould  offer  indignity  to  the  dead  body,  and  about 
700  years  after,  when  a  grave  was  to  be  made  in  the 
Churchyard  there,  a  ftone  was  found  between  two 
Pyramides  deep  in  the  ground,  with  a  crofs  of  lead 
infixed  into  the  lower  part  thereof,  and  inferibed  in 
the  inner  fide  of  the  crofs  in  rude  Charadters,  which 
the  Italians  now  call  Gotifh  letters,  "  Hie  jacet 
fepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arturius  in  infula  Avalonia." 

Under  which,  in  a  trough  of  Oak,  were  found  his 

bones,  which  the  Monks  tranflated  into  the  Church 

and  honoured  them  with  a  tomb,  but  difhonoured 

him  with  thefe  hornpipe  verfes  :* 

"  Hie  jacet  Arturus  flos  regum,  gloria  regni, 
Quern  morum  probitas  commendat  laude  perenni." 

Auguftine,  the  firft  Arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  firft  preached  Chrift  to  the  Englifh  nation, 
converted  the  Kentifh-men,and  revived  Chriftianity 
in  this  Ifle,  which  flourifhed  among  the  Britains 
many  years  before  his  coming,  was  buried  at  Can- 
terbury in  St.  Peter's  Porch,  with  this  Epitaph  : 


1  Hornpipe  verfes. — This  phrafe  refers  to  an  old  Englilh 
mufical  inftrument,  fomewhat  different  from  the  bagpipe,  and 
much  in  favour  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  rurtic  dance  (till 
known  as  a  "  hornpipe."  See  Way's  "  Promp.  Parv.  Cam. 
Soc.  voc.  Cornuic  and  Hornpype."  "  Hornpipe  verfes  "  are, 
therefore,  rude  unpolimed  verles. 
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"  Hie  requiefcit  dominus  Auguftinus  Dorober- 
nenfis  Archiepifcopus  primus,  qui  olim  hue  a  beato 
Gregorio  Romanae  urbis  Pontifice  dire£tus,  &  a  Deo 
operatione  miraculorum  fuffultus,  .^thelbertum 
regem,  ac  gentem  illius  ab  idolorum  cultu  ad  Chrifti 
fidem  perduxit,  &  completis  in  pace  diebus  officii  fui, 
defunclus  eft  feptimo  Kalendas  Junias,  eodem  rege 
regnante." 

In  the  fame  place  were  interred  the  fix  fucceeding 

Arch-bifhops,  for  whom  and  Auguftine,  making  the 

feventh,  were  thefe  verfes,  as  common  to  them  all, 

written  on  the  wall  with  this  title  :  as  I  find  them 

in  Gervafius  Dorobernenfis  : 

"  Septem  primae  ecclefiae  Anglorum  columnae. 

Auguftinus,  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  Juftus,    Honorius,    Deus- 

dedit,  Theodorus." 
Septem  funt  Anglis  primates  &  protopatres, 
Septem  restores,  coelo  feptemque  triones, 
Septem  cifternae  vitae,  feptemque  lucernae, 
Et  feptem  palmae  regni,  feptemque  coronae, 
Septem  funt  ftells  quas  haec  tenet  area  cellae." 

But  Theodore,  the  laft  of  the  7,  which  firft  taught 

Greek  in  England,  and  died  in  the  year  713,  had 

this  feverally  inferibed  upon  his  tomb  : 

"  Scandens  alma  novae  fcelix  confortia  vitae 
Civibus  Angelicis  junftus  in  arce  poli." 

Cedwall,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  went  to  Rome 
in  the  year  689,  and  there  being  baptized,  renounced 
the  world,  ended  his  life,  and  was  buried,  with  this 
Epitaph  : 

"  Culmen,  opes,  fobolem,  pollentia  regna,  triumphos, 

Exuvias,  proceres,  moenia,  caftra,  lares, 
Quaeque  patrum  virtus,  &  quae  congefferat  ipfe, 

Cadwal  armipotens  liquit  amore  Dei." 

With  fome  more,  which  you  may  fee  in  Paulus 
Diaconus  and  Beda. 

King  Eadgar,  furnamed  the  Peaceable,  the  great 
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patron  and  favourer  of  Monks,  deferved  well,  for  his 
foundation  of  fo  many  Abbies,  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Autor  opum,  vindex  fcelerum,  largitor  honorum, 

Sceptriger  Eadgarus  regna  iuperna  petit. 
Hie  alter  Salomon,  legum  pater  orbita  pacis, 

Quod  caruit  bellis,  claruit  inde  magis. 
Templa  Deo,  templis  monachos,  monachis  dedit  agtos: 

Nequitias  lapfum,  juftitiasque  locum. 
Novit  enim  regno  verum  perquirere  falfo  : 

Immenium  modico,  perpetuumque  brevi." 

To  the  honour  of  King  Alfred,  a  godly,  wife,  and 
warlike  Prince,  and  an  efpecial  advancer  of  learning, 
was  made  this,  better  than  that  time  commonly 
afforded  : 

"  Nobilitas  innata  tibi,  probitatis  honorem 
Armipotens  Alfrede  dedit,  probitafque  laborem, 
Perpetuumque  labor  nomen  :  cui  mixta  dolori 
Gaudia  Temper  erant :  i'pes  Temper  mixta  timori. 
Si  modo  viclor  eras,  ad  craftina  bella  pavebas ; 
Si  modo  vi£his  eras,  in  craltina  bella  parabas. 
Cui  veltes  fudore  jugi,  cui  ficca  cruore 
Tin&a  jugi,  quantum  fit  onus  regnare  probarunt. 
Non  fuit  immenfi  quifquam  per  climata  mundi, 
Cui  tot  in  adverfis  vel  refpirare  liceret : 
Nee  tamen  aut  ferro  contritus  ponere  ferrum, 
Aut  gladio  potuit  vitae  finifle  labores. 
Jam  poll  tranfacros  vitae  regnique  labores, 
Chriftus  ei  fit  vera  quies,  &  vita  perennis." 

It  is  marvellous  how  immediately  after  this  time 
learning  decayed  in  this  Kingdom,  for  John  Erigena, 
alias  Scotus,  favoured  of  Charles  the  Bald  King  of 
France,  and  the  forefaid  King  Alfred,  for  his  learning, 
when  he  was  ftabbed  by  his  fcholars  at  Malmefbury, 
was  buried  with  this  rude,  rough,  and  unlearned 
verfe  : 

"  Clauditur  in  tumulo  San&us  Sophifta  Johannes, 
Qui  ditatus  erat,  jam  vivens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Chrifti  confeendere  regnum 
Quo  mentis,  regnant  fan£U  per  fecula  cuncYi." 
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On  the  tomb  of  Saint  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  in 
Weftminfter,  is  this  epitaph. 

"Omnibus  infignis  virtutum  laudibus  heros 
Sanftus  Edwardus  Confeflbr,  Rex  venerandus, 
Quinto  die  Jani  moriens  luper  sethera  fcandit. 
Surfum  Corda.     Moritur,  1065." 

This  religious  and  good  King  died  at  Weftminfter : 
the  Chamber  wherein  he  died  yet  remaineth  ;  clofe 
to  Sir  Thomas  Cotton's  houfe.  He  built  a  goodly 
houfe  in  EfTex,  which  he  called  Have-he-ring,  as 
much  to  fay,  as  take  the  Ring  (for  he  in  the  Saxon 
was  the,  in  our  now  Englifh)  in  this  place  he  took 
great  delight,  becaufe  it  was  woody  and  folitary,  fit 
for  his  private  devotions.  I  cannot  juftifie  that  re- 
port, how  when  he  was  hindred  and  troubled  in  his 
praying  by  the  multitude  of  ringing  Nightingales, 
earneftly  defired  of  God  their  abfence,  fince  which 
time  never  Nightingale  was  heard  to  fing  in  the  Park, 
but  without  the  pales  many  numbers,  as  in  other 
places  ;  yet  this  is  reported  for  a  truth  by  the  inha- 
bitants at  this  day.1 

Concerning  that  name  of  Havering,  from  taking 
the  Ring,  the  Hiftory  is  commonly  known,  which 
is,  how  King  Edward,  having  no  other  thing  to  give 
an  aged  Pilgrim,  who  demanded  an  alms  of  him  here 
in  England,  took  off  his  Ring  from  his  finger,  and 


1  Why  holy  men  fhould  have  entertained  Co  ftrong  an  aver- 
sion to  the  ftrains  of  Philomel  is  not  very  eafily  explained ; 
Sir  Thomas  a  Becket  curfed  the  nightingales  of  Otford  Park, 
in  Kent;  and  a  certain  reclufe  of  St.  Leonard's  Foreft,  in 
Suflex,  did  the  fame  thing  in  his  locality.  See  Lambarde's 
"  Peramb.  of  Kent,"  Borde's  "  Boke  of  Knowledge,"  "  Re- 
trofpeftive  Review,  N.S."  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Nor  does  this  an- 
tipathy appear  to  be  limited  to  the  facerdotal  order,  for  quite 
recently  we  have  heard  of  a  Suflex  gentleman  (gentle-ma.n 
quotha !)  who  has  (hot  all  his  nightingales ! ! 
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gave  it  him,  which  Ring  the  faid  Pilgrim  from  Hie- 
rufalem,  or  I  wot  not  from  whence,  delivered  to 
certain  Englifhmen,  and  willed  them  to  deliver  the 
fame  again  unto  their  King,  and  to  tell  him  it  was 
Saint  John  the  Evangelift  that  he  gave  it  unto,  and 
who  now  fent  it  again,  and  withal  to  tell  him  upon 
luch  a  day  he  mould  dye,  which  was  the  day  above 
written.  The  credit  of  this  ftory  I  leave  to  the  firft 
Author,  and  the  Legend  ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  go 
through  Weftminfter  Cloyfter  into  the  Deans  yard, 
you  fhall  fee  the  King  and  Pilgrim  cut  in  ftone  over 
the  gate  ;  but  this  by  the  way. 

And  from  this  time  learning  fo  low  ebbed  in  Eng- 
land, that  between  Thames  and  Trent  there  was 
icant  one  found  which  could  understand  Latin,  and 
that  you  may  perceive  when  as  Hugolin,  Treafurer 
to  King  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  had  thefe  moft  filly 
verfes  ingraven  upon  his  monument,  in  the  old 
Chapter-houfe  of  Weftminfter  : 

"  Qui  ruis  injufte  capit  hie  Hugoline  locus  te, 
Laude  pia  clares,  quia  martyribus  nece  clares." 

But  fhortly  after  the  Conqueft  learning  revived, 
as  appeareth  by  thefe  that  follow,  which  were  caft 
in  a  more  learned  mold  than  the  former. 

King  William,  furnamed  the  Conquerour,  for  his 
conqueft  of  England,  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  this  Epitaph  difcovered  in  the  late  civil 
Wars  of  France,  but  mentioned  in  Gemeticenfis  : 

"  Qui  rexit  rigidos  Normannos,  atque  Britannos 

Audacler  vicit,  foi  titer  obtinuit: 
Et  Cenomanenfes  virtute  contudit  enfes, 

Imperiique  ilii  legibus  applicuit : 
Rex  magnus  parvajacet  hie  Gulielmus  in  urna: 

Sufficit  &  magno  parva  domus  domino. 
Ter  feptem  gradibus  fe  volverat  atque  duobus 

Virginis  in  gremio  Phoebus,  &  hie  obiit."" 

Upon  Stigand,  Arch-bifhop   of  Canterbury,  de- 
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graded  for  his  intrufion  and  corruption,  I  find  this 
moft  viperous  Epitaph  in  an  old  Man  ufcript,  which 
Teemed  to  proceed  from  the  malice  of  the  Normans 
againft  him  : 

"  Hie  jacet  Herodes  Herode  ferocior,  hujus 
Inquinat  internum  ipiritus,  ofla  foliim." 

William  the  Valiant,  Earl  of  Flanders,  grandchild 
to  this  King  William  theConquerour,  fon  to  Robert, 
who,  unhappy  in  his  ftate,  lofing  the  hope  of  his 
Kingdom  of  England,  and  dying  of  a  wound  in  his 
hand,  was  not  altogether  unhappy  in  his  Poet,  which 
made  him  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Unicus  ille  ruit,  cujus  non  terga  fagittam, 
Cujus  noffe  pedes  non  potuere  fugam. 

Nil  nili  fulmen  erat,  quoties  res  ipfa  movebat, 
Et  li  non  fulmen,  fulminis  inftar  erat." 

King  Henry  the  firft,  for  his  learning  furnamed 
Beauclerc,  had  this  flattering  Epitaph,  as  Poets  could 
flatter  in  all  ages  : 

"  Rex  Henricus  obit,  decus  olim,  nunc  dolor  orbis, 

Numina  flent  numen  deperiifle  fuum. 
Mercurius  minor  eloquio,  vi  mentis  Apollo, 

Jupiter  imperio,  Marique  vigore  gemunt. 
Anglia  quae  cura,  quae  fceptro  Principis  hujus, 

Ardua  fplenduerat,  jam  tenebrofa  ruit. 
Hasc  cum  rege  iuo,  Normannia  cum  Duce  merces, 

Nutriit  haec  puerum,  perdidit  ilia  virum.'" 

Whereas  this  dead  King  was  fo  divided  that  his 
heart  and  brains  were  buried  in  Normandy,  and  his 
body  in  England,  thefe  verfes  were  made  by  Arnulph 
of  Lifieux : 

"  Henrici,  cujus  celebrat  vox  publica  nomen, 

Hoc  pro  parte  jacent  membra  iepulta  loco. 
Quern  neque  viventem  capiebat  terra,  nee  unus 

Defunchim  potuit  conlepelire  locus. 
In  tria  partitus,  (ua  jura  quibufque  refignat 

Partibus,  illuftrans  fie  tria  regna  tribus. 
Spiritui  ccelum  :  cordi  cerebroque  dicata  eft 

Neuftria:  quod  dederat  Anglia,  corpus  habet." 
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Of  him  alfo  another  compofed  thefe,  in  refpe£t  of 

his  peaceable  government  and  the  troubles  which 

enfued  under  King  Stephen,  both  in  England  and 

Normandy. 

"  Anglia  lugeat  hinc,  Normannica  gens  fleat  illinc, 
Occidit  Henricus  modo  lux,  nunc  lu&us  utrique." 

Upon  William,  fon  of  King  Henry  the  firft,  and 
heir  apparent  of  this  Realm,  drowned  upon  the 
coaft  of  Normandy,  I  have  found  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Abftulit  hunc  terra?  matri  maris  unda  noverca, 
Proh  dolor  !  occubuit  Sol  Anglicus,  Anglia  plora : 
Quasque  prius  fueras  gemino  radiata  nitore, 
ExtinCto  nato  vivas  contenta  parente." 

But  well  it  was  with  England  in  that  he  was  fo 
prevented,  which  threatned  to  make  the  Englifli 
draw  the  Plough  as  Oxen.     [Hypodigma.] 

Mawd,  daughter  to  the  forefaid  King,  wife  to   Qseen 

Henry,  the    fourth    Emperour,    mother    to    King 

Henry  the   fecond,  who   intituled  herfelf  Emprefs 

and   Auiiufta,  for    that    {lie    was   thrice  folemnlv 

crowned  at  Rome,  as  R.  de   Diceto  teftifieth,  and 

Anglorum  Domina,  becaufe  (he  was  heir  apparent 

to  the  crown  of  England,  was  very  happy  in  her 

Poet,  who,  in  thefe  two  feveral  verfes,  contained 

her  princely  parentage,  match,  and  iflue  : 

"  Magna  ortu,  majorque  viro,  Ted  maxima  partu, 
Hie  jacet  Henrici  tilia,  fponfa,  parens." 

Alberic   Vere,  grandfather  to  the   firft  Earl  of 

Oxford,  and  his  fon  William  were  buried  together, 

Anno  1088,  with  this  Epitaph  at  Colne,  where  he 

was   founder  and  afterward  Monk,  as  it  is  in  the 

Annales  of  Abingdon  Abby  : 

"  En  puer,  en  lenior,  pater  alter,  Alius  alter, 
Legem,  fortunam,  terrain  venere  fub  unam." 

Which  is  not  unlike  to  that  of  Conrad,  the  Em- 
perour, at  Spires  in  Germany. 
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"  Filius  hie,  pater  hie,  avus  hie,  proavus  jacet  iftic." 

Thomas  Becket,  Arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury, 
flain  in  Chrift's  Church  at  Canterbury  at  Chriftmas, 
had  thefe  Epitaphs,  exprefiing  the  caufe,  the  time, 
and  place  of  his  death,  made  by  his  efpecial  fa- 
vourer : 

"  Pro  Chrifti  fponfa,  Chrifti  fub  tempore,  Chrifti 

In  templo,  Chrifti  verus  amator  obit. 
Quinta  dies  natalis  erat,  flos  orbis  ab  orbe 

Carpitur,  &  fruclus  incipit  efle  poli. 
Quis  moritur  ?  praeiul.  cur  ?  pro  grege.  qualiter  ?  enfe  : 

Quando  ?  natali,  quis  locus  ?  ara  Dei." 

For  Theobald  of  Bloys,  Earl  of  Champain,  Ne- 
phew to  King  Henry  the  Firft,  Giraldus  Cambren- 
fis,  Bifhop  of  St.  David's  in  Wales,  made  this  : 

"  Ille  conies,  Comes  ille  pius  Theobaldus  eras,  quern 

Gaudet  habere  polus,  terra  carere  dolet. 
Non  hominem  portum,  non  audeo  dieere  numen  : 

Mors  probat  hunc  hominem,  vita  fuifte  Deum. 
Trans  hominem,  citraque  Deum  :  plus  hoc,  minus  iftud, 

Nefcio  quis,  neuter,  inter  utrumque  fuit." 

Vitalis,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter,  which  died  in 
the  time  of  the  Conquerour,  had  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Qui  nomen  traxit  a  vita,  morte  vocante 
Abbas  Vitalis  tranfiit,  hicque  jacet." 

And  for  Laurence,  Abbot  of  the  fame  place,  which 
died  1 1 76,  was  made  this,  alluding  to  his  Name  : 

"  Pro  mentis  vitae  dedit  ifti  Laurea  nomen, 
Detur  ei  vitae  laurea  pro  mentis." 

Thefe  two  haply  may  find  as  much  favour  with 
fome,  if  one  word  do  not  prejudice,  as  that  ancient 
one  of  Floridus  fo  highly  commended  : 

"  Quod  vixi  flos  eft,  fervat  lapis  hie  mihi  nomen, 
Nolo  Deos  manes,  flos  mihi  pro  titulo." 

Gervays  de  Bloys,  bafe  Son  to  King  Stephen, 
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and  Abbot  alfo  of  the  fame  Church,  was    buried 
with  the  forefaid  in  the  Cloyfter  with  this  : 

"  De  Regum  genere  pater  hie  Gervalius  ecce 
Monftrat  der'un&us,  mors  rapit  omne  genus." 

William  de  Albeney,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Butler 
to  the  King,  was  buried  at  Wimondham,  which  he 
founded,  with  this  : 

"  Hunc  Pincerna  locum  fundavit,  &  hie  jacet,  ilia 
Quae  dedit  huic  domui,  jam  fine  fine  tenet." 

That  mighty  Monarch  King  Henry  the  Second, 
which  by  his  own  right  adjoyned  Anjou,  Main,  and 
Tourain,  by  his  wife  Aquitain,  Poyitou,  and  by 
conqueft  Ireland,  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
commanded  from  the  Pyrene  Mountains  to  the 
Orcades,  was  honoured  with  this  Diftich,  while  he 
lived,  containing  his  Princely  praifes  : 

"  Nee  laudem,  nee  munus  amat,  nee  honore  fuperbit, 
Nee  laef'us  laedit,  nee  dominando  premit." 

And  after  his  Death  with  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Rex  Henricus  eram,  mihi  plurima  regna  fubegi, 

Multiplicique  modo  Duxque  Comefque  fui. 
Cui  fatis  ad  votum  non  effent  omnia  terras 

Climata,  terra  modo  fufficit  o£to  pedum. 
Qui  legis  haec,  penfa  difcrimina  mortis,  &  in  me 

Humana;  fpeculum  conditionis  habe. 
Sufficit  hie  tumulus,  cui  non  luffecerat  orbis, 

Res  brevis  ampla  mihi,  cui  fuit  ampla  brevis." 

Rofamond  the  Fair,  his  Paramour,  Daughter  to 
Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Mother  to  William 
Longfpee,  the  firft  Earl  of  Sarifbury,  eternized  by 
Mafter  Daniel's  Mufe,  had  this,  nothing  anfwerable 
to  her  beauty : 

"  Hac  jacet  in  tumba  rofa  mundi  non  Rolamunda, 
Non  redolet,  fed  olet,  quae  redolere  folet." 

William  Longfpee,  Earl  of  Sarum,  bafe  Son  to 
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King  Henry  the  Second  by  this  Lady,  had  an  Epi- 
taph not  unlike  to  that  of  his  Mother  : 

"  Flos  comitum  Willielmus  cognomine  Longus, 
Enfis  vaginam  ccepit  habere  brevem." 

For  Rhees  ap  Gruffith  ap  Rhees  ap  Theodor, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  renowned  in  his  time,  thefe 
Funeral  Verfes  were  made,  amongft  others : 

"  Nobile  Cambrenfis  cecidit  diadema  decoris, 

Hoc  eft,  Rhefus  obi  it :   Cambria  tota  gemit. 
Subtrahitur,  fed  non  moritur,  quia  Temper  habetur 

Ipfius  egregium  nomen  in  orbe  novum. 
Hie  tegitur,  fed  detegitur,  quia  fama  perennis 

Non  unit  illuftrem  voce  latere  ducem  : 
ExceflTit  probitate  modum,  fenfu  probitatem, 

Eloquio  fenfum,  moribus  eloquium." 

The  Glory  of  that  Magnanimous  and  Lion-like 
Prince,  King  Richard  the  Firft,  renowned  for  his 
Conqueft  of  Cyprus,  the  King  whereof  he  took  and 
kept  in  fetters  of  filver,  and  for  his  great  exploits 
in  the  Holy  Land,  ftirred  up  the  Wits  of  the  beft 
Poets  in  that  Age  to  honour  him  with  thefe  Epi- 
taphs which  follow,  when  he  was  flain  in  viewing 
the  Caftle  of  Chaluz  in  Limofin  : 

"  Hie  Ricarde  jaces,  fed  mors  fi  cederet  armis, 
Victa  timore  tui,  cederet  ipfa  tuis.1' 

Another  alfo  writ  of  him  : 

"  Iftius  in  morte  perimit  formica  leonem  : 
Proh  dolor !  in  tanti  funere,  mundus  obit." 

An  Englifh  Poet,  imitating  the  Epitaph  made  of 
Pompey  and  his  Children,  whofe  bodies  were  buried 
in  divers  Countries,  made  thefe  following  of  the 
Glory  of  this  one  King  divided  in  three  places  by 
his  Funeral  : 

"  Vifcera  Cariolum,  corpus  fons  fervat  Ebraudi, 
Et  cor  Rothomagum,  magne  Richarde,  tuum. 

In  tria  dividitur  unus,  qui  plus  fuit  uno : 
Non  uno  jaceat  gloria  tanta  loco." 
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At  Font-Everard,  where  his  body  was  enterred 
with  a  gilt  Image,  were  thefe  fix  excellent  Verfes, 
written  in  Golden  Letters,  containing  his  greater!: 
and  moft  glorious  Atchievements  ;  as  his  Victory 
againft  the  Sicilians,  his  conquering  of  Cyprus,  the 
finking  of  the  great  Galeafle  of  the  Saracens,  the 
taking  of  their  Convoy  (which  in  the  Eaft  parts  is 
called  a  Carvana),  and  the  defending  of  Joppe  in 
the  Holy  Land  againft  them  : 

"  Scribitur  hoc  tumulo,  Rex  auree,  laus  tua,  tota 

Aurea,  materia?  conveniente  nota. 
Laus  tua  prima  t'uit  Siculi,  Cyprus  altera,  Dromo 

Tertia,  Carvana  quarta,  fuprema  Jope. 
Supprem"  Siculi,  Cyprus  peflundata,  Dromo 

Merius,  Carvana  capta,  retenta  Jope." 

But  fharp  and  fatyrical  was  that  one  Verfe  which, 
by  alluding,  noted  his  taking  the  Chalices  from 
Churches  for  his  ranfome,  and  place  of  his  death, 
which  was  called  Chaluz  : 

"  Chriite  tui  calicis  praedo,  fit  prseda  Caluzis.'" 

Savaricus,  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a  fHrring 
Prelate,  which  laboured  moft  for  the  redeeming 
King  Richard,  when  he  was  captive  in  Auftria,  and 
is  famous  in  the  Decretals  {lib.  3,  tit.  90,  Nov  it 
Me),  had  this  Epitaph,  for  that  he  was  always  gad- 
ding up  and  down  the  World,  and  had  little  reft  : 

"  Hofpes  erat  mundo  per  miindum  Temper  eundo  : 
Sic  iuprema  dies,  fit  fibi  prima  quies." 

And  the  like  in  late  years  was  engraven  upon  the 
Monument  of  Jacobus  Triulcio,  a  Military  man  of 
the  fame  metal,  as  Lodovic  Guicciardin  reporteth  : 

"  Kic  mortuus  requiefcit  femel, 
Qui  vivus  requievit  nunquam." 

But  Similis,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Adrian  the 
Emperour,  when  he   had  pafled  a   moft   toylfome 
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life,  after  he  had  retired  himfelf  from  fervice  and 
lived  privately  feven  years  in  the  Country,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  lived  only  them  feven  years,  as 
he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  Monument, 
thus  : 

"  Hie  jacet  Similis  cujus  aetas  multorum  annorum  fuit, 
ipfe  ieptem  duntaxat  annos  vixit." 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Wulgrine  the  Or- 
ganift  was  fo  good  a  Mufician  as  Hugh,  Archdeacon 
of  York,  was  a  Poet,  which  made  this  Epitaph  for 
him  : 

"  Te,  Wulgrine,  cadente  cadunt  vox,  organa,  cantus, 

Et  quicquid  gratum  gratia  vocis  habet. 
Voce,  lyra,  modulis,  Syrenes,  Orphea,  Phoebum 

Unus  tres  poteras  aequiparare  tribus. 
Si  tamen  illorum  non  fallet  fama  locorum, 

Quod  fueras  nobis,  hoc  eris  Elyfiis. 
Cantor  eris,  qui  cantor  eras,  hie  charus  &  illic. 

Orpheus  alter  eras,  Orpheus  alter  eris." 

Upon  one  Peter,  a  religious  man  of  this  Age,  I 
found  this  : 

**  Petra  capit  Petri  cineres,  animam  Petra  Chriftus. 
Sic  fibi  divifit  utraque  petra  Petrum.'1 

Upon  the  death  of  Morgan,  bafe  Son  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  was  made  this  Epitaph,  alluding 
to  his  Name  in  that  alluding  Age : 

"  Larga,  Benigna,  decens,  jacet  hie  ftirps  regia,  morum 
Organa  Morgano  fracla  jacente,  {"dent." 

King  King  John,  a  Great  Prince,  but  unhappy,  had 

thefe  Epitaphs  bewrawing  the  hatred  of  the  Clergy 
toward  him  : 

"  Hoc  in  fareophago  fepelitur  Regis  imago, 
Qui  moriens  multum  fedavit  in  orbe  tumultum, 
Et  cui  connexa  dum  vixit  probra  manebant, 
Hunc  mala  poft  mortem  timor  eft  ne  fata  fequantur. 
Qui  legis  haec  metuens  dum  cernis  te  moriturum, 
Difcito  quid  rerum  pariat  tibi  meta  dierum." 
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But  this  was  moft  malicious,  and  proceeded  from 

a  viperous  mind : 

"  Anglia  ficut  adhuc  fordet  foetore  Johannis, 
Sordida  foedatur,  fcedante  Johanne,  gehenna." 

In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third  they  began 

to  make  Epitaphs,  as  they  call  it  now,  out  of  Propria 

qua  maribus,  as  fome   do  in  our  Age  ;  but  among 

them  this  was  fhort  and  good  for  William,  Earl  of 

Pembroke   and  Marfhal  of  England,  buried  in  the 

Temple  Church  : 

"  Sum  quem  Saturnum  fibi  fenfit  Hibemia,  Solem 
Anglia,  Mercurium  Normannia,  Gallia  Martem." 

And  this  was  not  bad  for  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Glocefter  and  Hertford,  which  died  Anno  1602  : 

"  Hie  pudor  Hippolyti,  Paridis  gena,  fenfus  Vlyflis, 
JEnede  pietas,  Hectoris  ira  jacet.'" 

I  doubt  not  but  this  Rythme  of  Simon  Monfort, 
Earl  of  Leicefter,  flain  at  Evefham,  found  favour 
in  that  Age,  as  the  Earl  himfelf,  who  was  fo  followed 
by  the  people  that  he  durft  confront  his  Sovereign 
King  Henry  the  Third,  and  as  the  Epitaph  doth 
imply,  was  the  peerlefs  man  of  that  Time  for 
Valour,  Perfonage,  and  Wifdom  : 

"  Nunc  dantur  fato,  cafuque  cadunt  iterato, 
Simone  fublato,  Mars,  Paris,  atque  Cato." 

Upon  a  Gentleman  as  fome  think  named  None, 

buried  at  Wimondham,  who   gave  nothing  to  the 

religious  there,  was  made  this  : 

"  Hie  fitus  eft  Nullus,  quia  nullo  nullior  ifte  ; 
Et  quia  nullus  erat,  de  nullo  nil  tibi  Chrifte." 

Excellent  is  this,  which  I  found  in  the  Book  of 
Wimondham,  for  Pope  Lucius  born  at  Luca,  Bifhop 
of  Oftia,  Pope  of  Rome,  and  dying  at  Verona  : 

"  Luca  dedit  lucem  tibi  Luci,  Pontificatun? 
Oftia,  Papatum  Roma,  Verona  mori. 
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Imo  Verona  dedit  tibi  vere  vivere,  Roma 
Exilium,  curas  Oitia,  Luca  mori," 

If  you  will  fee  an  old  Dean  named  Hamo  Sol. 
refembled  to  the  twelve  Sons  of  old  Father  Annus, 
which  had  every  one  (as  Cleobulus  was  wont  to 
call  them)  thirty  Daughters,  fome  fair,  fome  foul, 
all  dying,  and  never  dying,  read  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Participat  menfis  dotes  cujuflibet  Hamo. 
Circumlpe&us  erat  ut  Janus,  Crimina  pugnans 
Ut  Februus,  veterana  novans  ut  Martius  ipfe, 
Semina  producens  ut  Aprilis,  flore  corufcans 
Ut  Majus,  facie  plaudens  ut  Junius,  intus 
Fervens  ut  Julius,  frugis  maturus  adulta, 
Meflbr  ut  Auguftus,  foecundans  horrea  more 
Septembris,  replens  vino  cellaiia  more 
O&obris,  paftor  pecudum  fed  fpiritualis, 
More  Novembris;  epulator  dapiilis  inltar 
Omne  Decembris  habet,  hiemali  pelte  quiefcens." 

Another,  playing  upon  the  name  Hamon,  made 
this  for  him  : 

"  Olim  pilcator  hominum,  quafi  pilcis  ab  hamo 
Mortis  Captus  hamo,  celebrat  convivia  vitae." 

But  witty  was  this  ;  whereas  he  died  in  a  Leap- 
year  upon  the  Leap-day,  accounted  fo  unhappy  a  day 
of  the  Romans,  that  Valentinian  the  Emperour  durft 
not  peep  out  in  that  day  : 

"  Hamo  Decane  jaces,  toto  fugit  exul  ab  anno 
Interitum  Solis,  aula  videre  dies." 

Verily  he  was  a  man  of  fome  good  note  in  that 
time,  for  I  find  another  of  him  alluding  alfo  to  this 
Leap-day : 

"Nulla  dies  anni  nifi  bifl'extilis,  &  anni 
Judicio  damnata  fui,  nee  fubdita  menfi, 
Sed  noclis  lux  inftar  erat,  lux  nefcia  lucis, 
Et  lux  exiftens  inter  luces,  quafi  bubo 
Inter  aves,  hujus  poterat  concludere  vitam 
Solis,  &  humanum  genus  hac  privare  lucerna." 
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Alexander  Necham,  a  great  learned  man  of  his 
age,  as  appeareth  by  his  Books  De  divines  fapientia 
laudihus,  was  buried  in  the  Cloifter  at  Worcefter 
with  this,  but  deferved  a  better  : 

"  Eclipfim  patitur  fapientia  -.  Sol  fepelitur; 
Qui  dum  vivebat,  ftudii  genus  omne  vigebat : 
Solvitur  in  cineres  Necham,  cui  fi  foret  haeres 
In  terris  unus,  minus  effct  flebile  funus." 

A  merry  mad  maker,  as  they  call  Poets  now,  was 
he  which,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third, 
made  this  for  John  Calf: 

"  O  Deus  omnipotent  Vituli  miferere  Joannis, 
Quern  mors  praeveniens  noluit  effe  bovem." 

Which  in  our  time  was  thus  paraphrafed  by  the 
Tranflatour  : 

"  All  Chriltian  men  in  my  behalf, 
Pray  for  the  foul  of  Sir  John  Calf. 
O  cruel  death,  as  fubtle  as  a  Fox, 

Who  would  not  let  this  Calf  live  till  he  had  been  an  Oxe, 
That  he  might  have  eaten  both  brambles  and  thorns, 
And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  years  might  have  worn 
horns." 

Robert  de  Courtney  was  buried  at  Ford,  as  ap- 
peareth by  the  Regifcer  of  that  place,  1242,  under  a 
irately  Pyramis  ;  who,  whether  he  was  defcended 
from  the  Earls  of  Edefla  or  from  Peter  the  Son  of 
Lewis  the  Grofs,  King  of  France,  had  but  this  bad 
Inscription,  which  I  infert,  more  for  the  honour  of 
the  Name  than  the  worth  of  the  Verfe  : 

"  Hie  jacet  ingenui  de  Courtney  gleba  Roberti, 
Militis  egregii,  virtutum  laude  refei  ti. 
Quern  genuit  itrenuus  Reginaldus  Courtenienfis, 
Qui  procer  eximius  fuerat  tunc  Devonieniis." 

A  Monk  of  Durefme  bufied  his  brain  in  nicking 
out  thefe  nice  Verfes  upon  the  death  of  W.  de  La- 
march,  Chancellour  of  England  under  King  John  : 
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"  Culmina  qui  cupi  ^  r  laudes  pompafque  fiti 

Eft  fedata  fi  fi  me  penfare  veli 

Qui  populos  regi  !    .     J  memores  fuper  omnia  fi 

Quod  mors  immi  |       '  \  non  parcit  honore  poti 
Vobis  praepofi 


parcit  honore  poti 
iimilis  fueram  bene  fci 
ad  me  currendo  veni 


tis. 


Quod  lura  vos  eri 

William  de  Valentia,  commonly  called  Valens, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  half  Brother  to  King  Henry 
the  Third,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Shrewfbury, 
Kent,  and  others  are  defcended,is  intombed  at  Weft- 
minfter,  with  thefe  rank  Rythmes : 

"  Anglia  tota  doles,  moritur  quia  regia  proles, 
Qua  florere  foles,  quam  continet  infima  moles : 
Guilelmus  nomen  infigne  Valentia  praebet 
Celfum  cognomen,  nam  tale  dari  fibi  debet. 
Qui  valuit  validus,  vincens  virtute,  valore, 
Et  placuit  placido  fenlu,  morumque  vigore." 

Robert  Grofteft,  commonly  called  Robin  Grof- 
head,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  raoft  learned  Prelate,  re- 
ported by  Matthew  Paris  to  be  a  fevere  reprover  of 
the  Pope,  a  favourer  of  Learning,  a  fearcher  of 
Scriptures,  a  Preacher  of  the  Word,  and  generally 
a  man  of  great  worth,  commanded  this  only  to  be 
engraven  over  his  Tomb  : 

"  Quis  fim  nofce  cupis  ?  caro  putrida,  nil  nifj  vermis  j 
Quifquis  es,  hoc  de  me  fit  tibi  fcire  fatis." 

But  upon  his  death  this  was  written  : 

"  Rex  dolet,  ac  regnum  gemit,  &  flet  Anglia  tota, 

Plebs  plangit,  gemitus  ingeminare  juvat, 
Qiiippe  Groftedus  ipeculum  virtutis,  afylum 

Juftitiae,  Regis  anchora  morte  jacet. 
Non  poterit  tamen  ille  mori,  cui  fama  perorat, 

Laus  loquitur,  redolet  fruclus,  abundat  honor : 
Unde  dolens  triftatur  homo,  canit  Angelus  inde, 

Unde  ferenantur  fidera  pallet,  humus." 

King  King  Henry  the  Third,  a  Prince  more  pious  than 

"enry    prudent,  lyeth  buried  in  Weftminfter Church  (which 
he  newly  rebuilded),  in  a  fair  Monument  erected  by 
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the   Monks,    and    infcribed    with   thefe    Monkifh 

Rythmes  : 

"  Tertius  Henricus  jacet  hie  pietatis  amicus, 
Ecclefiam  iftam  ftravit,  quam  poft  renovavit. 
Reddet  ei  munus  qui  regnat  trinus  &  unus." 

Upon  the  Tomb  of  Dr.  John  Bekingale,  fome- 
time  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  this  is  engraven,  which 
I  fet  here  for  rare  correfpondency  of  the  Rythm  : 

"  Tu  modo  qualis  eris  ?  quid  mundi  quaeris  honores  ? 
Crimina  deplores,  in  me  nunc  te  fpeculeris  : 
En  mors  ante  fores,  quae  clamitat  omnibus  adfum 
In  poenis  paffum,  pro  me  te  deprecor  ores.'" 

Which  is  the  fame  in  fence  with  that  at  Geneva  : 

"  Vixi  ut  vivis  morieris  ut  fum  mortuus 
fie  vita  truditur." 

Lewes  de  Beaumont  that  learned  Bifhop  of  Du- 

refme,  who  was  preferred  thereunto  for  his  affinity 

unto  the  Queen,  although  he  could  not,  with  all  his 

Learning,  read  this  word  Metropolitice,  at  his  Con- 

fecration,   but   patted   it  over  with  Soit  pour  diet ; 

fwearing  by  St.  Lewes  that  they  were  difcourteous 

which  fet  down  fo  many  hard  words  in  the  ordering 

of  Priefts,  had  this  upon  his  Tomb  in  Durefme 

Church,  where  he  was  buried,  1333  : 

"  De  Bello  Monte  jacet  hie  Lodovieus  humatus, 
Nobilis  ex  fonte  regum,  Comitumque  creatus,"  &c. 

King  Edward  the  Firft,  a  moft  worthy  and  mighty  King 
Prince,  the  firft  eftablifher  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eng-  theWF 
land,  had  affixed  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Edward,  near 
his  Tomb  at  Weftminfter,  a  large  Epitaph  in  profe, 
whereof  I  have  found  only  this  fragment : 

.  .  .  .  "  Abavus  autem  &  triavusejusdilatantes  imperia,  fub- 
jecerant  fibi  Ducatus  &  Comitatus.  Edwardus  vero  paterna- 
rum  magnificentiarum  amplius  aemulator  exiftens,  Regaleque 
lblium  perornans  in  clypeo  &  in  hafta,  Principatum  Waliiae 
truncatis  ejus  principibus,  Leolino  &  David,  potentiflime  ad- 
quifivit.     Quinimo  dominium  Regni  Scotiae,  primo  magni  in- 
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duftria  confilii,  deinde  virtute  bellorum  vicloriofiffime  eft  adep- 
tus.  Nihilominus  Comitatibus  Cornubiae  &  Northfolke  (dii- 
ponente  eo  cujus  eft  orbis  terrae  &  plenitudo  ejus)  ad  manus 
Edvvardi  mirabiliter  devolutis,  fuis  fuccefloribus  ampliflimam 
reliquit  materiam  gloriandi.  Ubicunque  igitur  Chriftus  habet 
nomen,  inter  prsecellentiffimos  reges  fidelium  habeat  &  Ed- 
wardus  honorem." 

Kjns  The  famous  King  Edward  the  Third,  which  had 

the"  fo  great  Victories  over  the  French,  to  the  greater 
Glory  than  good  of  England  (as  fome  fay),  is  en- 
tombed at  Weftminfter  with  this,  when  he  had 
reigned  fifty  years : 

"  Hie  decus  Anglorum,  fios  regum  praeteritorum, 
Fama  futiirorum,  Rex  clemens,  pax  populorum, 
Tertius  Edvardus,  regum  complens  Jubilseum." 

King  King  Richard  the   Second,  his  Grandchild  and 

Richard  Succeflour,  who  was  depofed  of  his  Kingdom  by 
second.    Henry  the  Fourth,   had  for  his  Kingdom  a  Tomb 

erected  at  Weftminfter  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 

with  this  rude  glofing  Epitaph  : 

"  Prudens  &  mundus  Richardus  jure  fecundus, 
Per  fatum  viclus,  jacet  hie  Tub  marmore  piclus. 
Verax  fermone  tuit,  &  plenus  ratione: 
Corpoie  procerus  animo  prudens  ut  Homerus. 
Eccleiiae  favit,  elatos  fuppeditavit, 
Quemvis  proftravit  regalia  qui  violavit, 
Obruit  haeretieos,  &  eorum  ftravit  amicos  : 
O  clemens  Chrifte,  tibi  devotus  tuit  ifte, 
Votis  Baptiftas  lalves  quern  protulit  ifte." 

In  his  time,  Robert  Hawley,  a  valiant  Efquire,  was 
murthered  in  Weftminfter  Church  in  Service  time, 
where  he  had  taken  Sanctuary,  and  is  there  buried 
in  the  place  where  he  was  firft  aftaulted,  with  thefe 
Verfes  : 

"  Me  dolus,  ira,  furor,  multorum  militis  atque. 


In  hoc  gladio  celebri  pietatis  afylo, 
Dum  Levita  Dei  fermones  legit  ad  aram, 
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Proh  dolor,  ipfe  meo  Monachorum  fanguine  vultus 
Afperfi  mo  liens,  chorus  eft  mihi  teftis  in  asvum, 
Et  me  nunc  retiner  facer  hie  locus  Hawle  Robertum, 
Hie  quia  peftiferos  male  fenfi  primitus  hoftes." 

Famous  is  L.  Siccinius  Dentatus,  who  ferved  in 
an  hundred  and  twenty  cattails  :  and  glorious  is 
Henry  the  fourth  Emperour,  who  fought  fifty  two 
battails :  and  likewife  honourable  fhould  the  memory 
be  of  Sir  Matthew  Gourney,  our  Countreyman,  of 
whofe  houfe  Sir  H.  Newton  is  defcended,  which 
commanded  in  battails,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke 
Hamden,  in  Sommerfet-fhire,  with  this  French  me- 
morial now  defaced  : 

"  Icy  gift  le  noble  &  valient  Chevalir,  Maheu  de  Gurnay 
iadis  fenefchal  de  landes  8c  Capitayn  du  Chaftell  d'Aques  pour 
noftre  Signior  le  Roy  en  la  Duche  de  Guien  :  qui  en  la  vie  fu 
ala  battaile  de  Benemazin,  &  ala  apres  a  la  fiege  de  Algezir 
Cur  le  Sarazines,  &  auxi  a  les  battayles  de  Seleufe,  de  Crefly,  de 
Ingenefle,  de  Poyters,  de  Nazara,  &c.  Obiit  96  aetatis,  26 
Septemb.  1406." 

King  Henry  the  fifth,  who,  as  Thomas  Walfing- 
ham  tevtifieth  of  him,  was  godly  in  heart,  fober  in 
fpeech,  fparing  of  words,  refolute  in  deeds,  provi- 
dent in  couniel,  prudent  in  judgment,  modeft  in 
countenance,  magnanimous  in  aclion,  conflant  in 
undertaking,  a  great  alms-giver,  devout  to  God- 
ward,  a  renowned  Souldier,  fortunate  in  field,  from 
whence  he  never  returned  without  victory,  was 
buried  at  Wettminfter  ;  and  his  picture  was  covered 
with  filver  plate,  which  was  facrilegioufly  ftollen 
away,  and  his  Epitaph  defaced,  which  was  butthefe 
two  filly  verfes  : 

"  Dux  Normanorum,  verus  Conqueftor  eorum, 
Hasres  Francorum  deceftif,  &  Hector  eorum." 

He  that  made  this  filly  one  for  Sir  John  Wood- 
cock, Mercer  and  Major  of  London,  1405,  buried 
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in  St.  Albans  in  Woodftreet,  thought  he  obferved 
both  rime  and  reafon  : 

"Hie  jacet  in  requie  Woodcock  John  Vir  generofus, 

Major  Londonise,  Mercems  valde  morofus. 

Hie  jacet  Tom  Short hofe, 

Sine  Tomb,  fine  Sheets,  fine  Riches, 

Qui  vixit  fine  Gown, 

Sine  Cloak,  fine  Shirt,  fine  Breeches." 

Henry  Chichely,  although  he  was  founder  of  All 
fouls'  Colledge  in  Oxford  and  an  efpecial  furtherer 
of  learning,  was  but  little  honoured  by  this  unlearned 
Epitaph,  1443  : 

"  Pauper  eram  natus,  poft  Primas  hie  relevatus, 
Jam  film  prolhatus,  &  vermibus  efca  paratus, 
Ecce  meum  tumulum." 

His  next  fucceflbur,  one  John  Kempe,  happened 
upon  a  better  Poet,  who  in  one  verfe  comprehended 
all  his  dignities,  which  were  great : 

Johannes  Kempe. 
"  Bis  primas,  ter  prseful  erat,  bis  cardine  funclus." 

For  he  was  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  Chichefter,  and 
London,  Arch-bifhop  of  York,  and  then  Canterbury, 
and  Cardinal,  firft  Deacon,  then  Prieft. 

This  that  followeth  is  engraven  about  a  fair  tomb 
in  a  goodly  Chappel  adjoyning  the  Quire  of  Saint 
Maries  Church  in  Warwick,  being  a  worthy  monu- 
ment of  fo  noble  a  perfon,fince  whofe  time, although 
but  late,  you  may  obferve  a  great  change  both  of  the 
heirs  of  his  houfe,  and  the  ufe  of  words  in  this 
Epitaph  : 

"  Pray  devoutly  for  the  foul,  whom  God  aflbil,  of  one  of 
the  moft  worfhipful  Knights  in  his  days  of  manhood  and  cun- 
ning, Richard  Beauchamp,  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Def- 
penfer  of  Bergevenny,  and  of  many  other  great  Lordlhips, 
whofe  body  refteth  here  under  this  tomb  in  a  full  fair  vault  of 
ftone,  fet  in  the  bare  rock.  The  which  vifited  with  long  fick- 
nefs,  in  the  Caftle  of  Rohan,  therein  deceafed  full  ChriTtianly 
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the  laft  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1439,  he 
being  at  that  time  Lieutenant  general  of  France  and  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Normandy,  by  fufficient  authority  of  our  Sove- 
raign  Lord  King  Henry  the  fixth.  The  which  body  by  great 
deliberation  and  worfhipful  conduct,  by  Sea  and  by  land, 
was  brought  to  Warwick  the  fourth  of  Oflober,  the  year 
abovefaid  ;  and  was  laid  with  full  folemn  exequies  in  a  fair 
Cheft  made  of  ftone,  afore  the  Weft  dore  of  this  Chappel,  ac- 
cording to  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  therein  to  reft,  till  this 
Chappel  by  him  deviled  in  his  life  were  made  ;  the  which 
Chappel,  founded  on  the  Rock,  and  all  the  members  thereof 
his  executors  did  fully  make  and  apparail  by  the  authority  of 
his  laid  laft  Will  and  Teftament.  And  thereafter,  by  the  faid 
authority,  they  did  tranllate  worfhipfully  the  faid  body  into  the 
vault  aforefaid.     Honoured  be  God  therefore." 

His  daughter,  the  Countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  was 

buried  in  Saint  Faith's,  under  S.  Pauls  at  London, 

with  this : 

"  Here  before  the  image  of  Ihefu  lieth  the  worfhipful  and 
right  noble  Lady  Margaret,  Countefs  of  Shrewfbury,  (late  wife 
of  the  true  and  victorious  Knight  and  redoubted  warriour, 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  which  worfhipfully  dyed  in 
Gien  for  the  right  of  this  land),  the  firft  daughter  and  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  right  famous  and  renowned  Knight  Richard 
Beauchampe,late  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  dyed  in  Roane;  and 
of  dame  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  which  Elizabeth  was  daughter 
and  heir  to  Thomas,  late  Lord  Berkley,  and  on  his  fide,  and  of 
her  mother's  fide  Lady  Lifle  and  Ties  ;  which  Countefs  parted 
from  this  world  the  xiiii  day  of  June,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1468.     On  whole  foul  the  Lord  have  mercy." 

For  that  valorous  Earl  her  hufband,  the  terrour  of 
France,  I  have  elfewhere  noted  his  Epitaph  ;  and 
now  in  ftead  thereof,  I  will  give  you  to  underftand 
that  not  long  fince,  his  fword  was  found  in  the  River 
of  Dordon,  and  fold  by  a  peafant  to  an  Armourer  of 
Burdeaux,  with  this  infcription;  but  pardon  the 
Latine,  for  it  was  not  his,  but  his  CampingChaplain  : 

"  Sum  Talboti  M.  IIII.  C.  XLIII. 

Pro  vincere  inimico  meo." 

This  infcription   following  is,  in   the  Cathedral 
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Church  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  for  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Governour  of  Normandy,  fon  to  King 
Henry  the  fourth,  buried  in  a  fair  plain  monument; 
which,  when  a  French  Gentleman  advifed  Charles 
the  eighth  French  King  to  deface,  as  being  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Englifh  victories,  he  faid  :  Let  him  reft 
in  peace  now  he  is  dead,  whom  we  feared  while  he 
lived. 

"  Cy  gift  feu  de  noble  memoire  haut  8c  puiflant,  prince 
lean  en  fon  vivant  regent  du  Royaume  de  France,  Due  de 
Bethforr,  pour  lequel  eft  foncleune  Mefle  eftre  par  chacun  iour 
perpetuellement  celebree  en  ceft  autel  par  le  College  des  Cle- 
mentins  incontinent  apres  prime:  &  trefpalfa  le  13  Septembre 
1435.  Au  quel  13  jour  femblablement  eft  fonde  pour  luy  un 
obit  en  celte  eglice.     Dieu  face  pardon  a.  fon  ame." 

Upon  an  ancient  Knight  Sir  Jernegan,  buried 
Crofs-legg'd  at  Somerly  in  Suffolk  fome  hundred 
years  fince,  is  written  : 

"  Jefus  Chrift,  both  God  and  man, 
Save  tliv  fervant  Ternee-an.'" 

Ki,lg        Happy  and    prudent    King  Henry  the    7,    who 

Henry  flopped  the   ftreams  of  civil  blood  which  fo  long 

overflowed  England,  and  left  a  molt  peaceable  ftate 

to  his   pofterity,  hath   his   magnifical  monument  at 

Weftminfter  inferibed  thus  : 

"  Septimus  hie  iitus  elt  Henricus,  gloria  regum 
Cunctorum  illius  qui  tempeftate  fuerunt, 
Ingenio  atque  opibus  geftarum  nomine  rerum  : 
AccefTere  quibus  naturae  dona  benignae, 
Frontis  honos,  facies  augufta,  heroica  forma : 
Junftaque  ei  luavis  conjux  perpulchra,  pudica 
Et  foecunda  fuit,  foelices  prole  parentes, 
Henricum  quibus  octavum  terra  Anglia  debes." 

"  Hie  jacet  Henricus,  hujus  nominis  VII,  Angliae  quondam 
Rex,  Edmundi  Richmundise  Comitis  filius,  qui  die  22  Aug. 
Rex  crearus,  ftatim  poft  apud  Weftmonafterium  30  Oftob. 
coronatur,  anno  Dom.  1485 ;  moritur  deinde  xxi  April,  anno 
aetatis  Liii.    Regnavit  annos  xxii,  menfes  viii,  minus  uno  die." 
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This  following  I  will  note  out  of  Hackney  Church, 
that  you  may  fee  that  the  Clergy  were  not  always 
anticipating  and  griping  many  livings,  by  this  worthy 
man,  which  relinquifhed  great  dignities,  and  refufed 
greater  : 

"  Chriftophorus  Urfwicus  Regis  Henrici  Septimi  Eleenio- 
iynarius,  vir  fua  aetate  clarus,  fummatibus  atque  infimatibus 
juxta  charus.  Ad  exteros  reges  undecies  pro  patriae  legatus. 
Decanatum  Eboracenfem,  Archidiaconatum  Richmundiae, 
Decanatum  Windibriae  habitos  vivens  reliquit.  Epifcopatuin 
Norwicenfem  oblatum  recufavit.  Magnos  honores  tota  vita 
fprevit,  frugali  vita  contentus,  hie  vivere,  hie  mori  voluit. 
Plenus  annorum  obiit,  ab  omnibus  defideratus.  Funeris  pom- 
pam  etiam  teftamentovetuit.  Hicfepultuscarnis  refurre&ionem 
in  adventum  Chrifti  expe£tat." 

"  Obiit  anno  Chrifti  incarnati  1521  Die  23 
Martii,  Anno  aetatis  fuse  74.." 

This  Teftamentary  Epitaph  I  have  read  in  an  old 

Manufcript : 

"  Terrain  terra  tegit,  Daemon  peccata  refumat : 
Res  habeat  Mundus,  fpiritus  alta  petat." 

The  name  of  this  defunct,  as  it  were,  enigmatically 

exprefied  in  this  old  Epitaph  : 

"  Bis  fuit  hie  natus,  puer  &  bis,  bis  juvenifque. 
Bis  vir,  bifque  ienex,  bis  doctor,  bifque  facerdos." 

In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Paul's,  in  London, 

a  ftone  is  inferibed  thus,  without  name  : 

"  Non  hominem  alpiciam  ultra. 
Oblivio. 

This  man  yet  would  not  willingly  have  been  for- 
gotten, when  he  adjoyned  his  Arms  to  continue  his 
memory;  not  unlike  to  Philofophers,  which  prefixed 
their  names  before  their  Treatifes  of  contemning 
glory. 

Another,  likewife  fuppreffing  his  name,  for  his 
Epitaph  did  fet  down  this  goodly  admonition  : 
"  Look,  man,  before  thee,  how  thy  death  halteth  ; 
Look,  man,  behind  thee,  how  thy  life  wafteth  ; 
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Look  on  thy  right  fide,  how  death  thee  defireth  ; 
Look  on  thy  left  fide,  how  fin  thee  beguileth ; 
Look,  man,  above  thee,  joys  that  ever  fhall  laft  ; 
Look,  man,  beneath  thee,  the  pains  without  reft." 

The  Abbot  of  S.  Albans,  which  lieth  buried 
there  in  the  high  Quire,  fupprefled  his  name,  as 
modeftly  as  any  other,  in  this : 

"  Hie  quidem  terra  tegitur 
Peccato  folvens  debitum, 
Cujus  nomen  non  impofitum, 
In  libro  vitae  fit  inferiptum." 

In  the  Cloifter  on  the  North  fide  of  S.  Paul's,  now 
ruinated,  one  had  this  infeription  upon  his  Grave, 
without  name : 

"  Vixi,  peccavi,  poenitui,  natura;  cefli. 

Which  is  as  Chriftian,  as  that  was  profane  of  the 
Roman  : 

"  Amici,  dum  vivimus  vivamus.-" 

King  Henry  the  8,  who  fubverted  fo  many 
Churches,  monuments  and  tombs,  lyeth  inglorious 
at  Windfor,  and  never  had  the  honour  either  of  the 
tomb  which  he  had  prepared,  or  of  any  Epitaph  that 
I  now  remember. 

But  his  Brother  in  law,  King  James  the  fourth 
of  Scotland,  flain  at  Flodden,  though  the  place  of 
his  burial  is  unknown,  yet  had  this  honourable 
Epitaph : 

"  Fama  orbem  replet,  mortem  fors  occulit :  at  tu 

Define  fcrutari  quod  tegat  offa  folum  : 
Si  mihi  dent  animo  non  impar  fata  fepulchrum, 

Augufta  eft  tumulo  terra  Britanna  meo." 

Queen  Jane,  who  died  in  Child-birth  of  King 
Edward  the  fixt,  and  ufed  for  her  device  a  Phoenix, 
being  her  paternal  Creaft,  had  this  thereunto  allud- 
ing for  her  Epitaph : 

"  Phoenix  Jana  jacet,  nato  Phoenice,  dolendum 
Saecula  Phoenices  nulla  tulifl'e  duos." 
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The  noble  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  Father  to 
Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  right 
honourable  and  nobly  learned  late  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  firft 
refining  our  homely  Englilh  Poefie,  among  many 
other,  made  this  Epitaph,  comparable  with  the  beft, 
for  Thomas  Clere,  Efquire,  his  friend  and  follower, 
buried  at  Lambeth,  1545  : 

"Norfolk  fprang  thee,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead, 

Clere  of  the  county  of  Cleremont,  though  high, 
Within  the  womb  of  Ormond's  race  thou  bred, 

And  fa  weft  thy  cofin  crowned  in  thy  fight ; 
Shelton  for  love,  Surrey  for  Lord  thou  chafe, 

Aye  me,  while  life  did  laft,  that  league  was  tender : 
Tracing  whofe  fteps  thou  faweft  Kelfall  blaze, 

Launderfey  burnt,  and  battered  Bullen  render. 
At  Muttrel  gates,  hopelefs  of  all  recure, 

Thine  Earl,  half  dead,  gave  in  thy  hand  his  will  : 
Which  caufe  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure, 

Ere  fummers  feven  times  feven  thou  couldft  fulfill. 

Ah,  Clere,  if  love  had  booted  care  or  coft, 

Heaven  had  not  wonne,  nor  earth  fo  timely  loft." 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brother,  fons  of 
Charles  Brandon,  which  died  of  the  fweat  at  Bug- 
den,  were  buried  together,  with  this  : 

"  Una  fides  vivos  conjunxit,  religio  una, 

Ardor  &  in  ftudiis  unus,  &  unus  amor. 
Abftulit  hos  fimul  una  dies  :  duo  corpora  jungit 

Una  urna,  ac  mentes  unus  olympus  habet." 

King   Edward    the   fixth,   although   he   had   his   King 

father's  fate  in  having  no  fepulchre,  yet  he  had  the  6.w 

honour  of  a  learned  Elegy,  compofed  by  Sir  John 

Cheek,  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  and  this  diftich  : 

"  Rex,  Regis  natus,  regum  decus,  unica  regni 
Spefque  lalufque  l'ui,  conditur  hoc  tumulo." 

The  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  Edward  Courtney, 
honourably  defcended  from  one  of  the  daughters  of 
King  Edward  the  fourth,  is   buried  at  Saint  An- 
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thonies  in  Padua,  with  this,  which  I  fet  down  more 
tor  his  honour  than  the  elegancy  of  the  verfe  : 

"  Anglia  quern  genuit,  fueratque  habitura  patronum, 

Corteneum  celia  hasc  continet  area  Ducem  : 
Credita  caufa  necis,  regni  affeftata  cupido, 

Reginas  optatum  nunc  quoque  connubium. 
Cui  regni  proceres  non  confenfere  Philippo 

Reginam  Regi  jungere  pofle  rati. 
Europam  unde  r'uit  juveni  peragrare  necefle 

Ex  quo  mors  mifero  contigit  ante  diem. 
Anglia  fi  plorat  defunclo  principe  tanto, 

Nil  mirum,  Domino  deficit  ilia  pio. 
Sed  jam  Corteneus  coelo  fruiturque  beatis, 

Cum  doleant  Angli,  cum  line  fine  gemant : 
Cortenei  probitas  igitur,  praeftantia,  nomen, 

Dum  ftabit  hoc  templum,  vivida  Temper  erunt. 
Angliaque  hinc  etiam  ftabit,  ftabuntque  Britanni, 

Conjugii  optati  fama  perennis  erit. 
Improba  naturas  leges  Libitina  refcindens, 

Ex  aequo  juvenes  pisecipitatque  fenes." 

Walter  Milles,  who  died  for  the  profeffion  of  his 
faith,  as  fome  fay,  made  this  Epitaph  for  himfelf : 

"  Non  prava  impietas,  aut  a<fbe  crimina  vitas 

Armarunt  hoftes  in  mea  fata  truces. 
Sola  fides  Chrifti  facris  fignata  libellis, 

Quae  vitae  caufa  eft,  eft  mihi  caufa  necis." 

This  man  was  not  fo  godly  as  he  was  impious  (as 
it  feemeth),  who  was  buried  in  the  night,  without 
any  ceremony,  under  the  name  of  Menalcas,  with 
this  : 

"  Here  lyeth  Menalcas,  as  dead  as  a  logge, 
That  lived  like  a  divel,  and  died  like  a  dogge  : 
Here  doth  he  lye,  faid  I  ?  then  fay,  I  lye, 
For  from  this  place  he  parted  by  and  by : 
But  here  he  made  his  defcent  into  hell, 
Without  either  book,  candle,  or  bell." 

This  may  feem  too  fharp,  but  happily  it  proceeded 
from  fome  exulcerated  mind,  as  that  of  Don  Petro 
of  Toledo,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  wickedly  detorted 
out  of  the  Scriptures  : 
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"  Hie  eft, 
Qui  propter  nos  &  noftram  falutem,  defcendit  ad  inferos. " 

A  merry  and  wealthy  Goldfmith  of  London,  in 
his  life-time,  prepared  this  for  his  Graveftone,  which 
is  feen  at  S.  Leonard's,  near  Fofter-lane. 

"  When  the  Bells  be  merrily  rung, 

And  the  Mafs  devoutly  lung, 

/ind  the  meat  merrily  eaten, 

Then  is  Robert  Traps,  his  wife  and  children  quite  forgotten, 

Wherefore  Jhelu  that  of  Mary  fprong, 

Set  their  fouls  the  Saints  among  ; 

Though  it  be  undeferved  on  their  fide, 

Let  them  evermore  thy  mercy  abide." 

Doctor  Caius,  a  learned  Phyfician  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  co-founder  of  Gunwel  and  Caius  Colledge, 
hath  only  on  his  monument  there  : 

"  Fui  caius.'" 

Which  is  as  good  as  that  of  that  great    learned 
man  of  his  profeflion,  Julus  Scaliger : 

"  Scaligeri  quod  reliquum." 

But  that  which  Cardinal  Pool  appointed  for  him- 
felf  is  better  than  both,  as  favouring  of  Chriftian 
antiquity  : 

"  Depofitum  Poli  Cardinalis." 

This  enfuing  for  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  great  Seal  is  worthy  to  be  read,  both  for  the 
honour  of  the  perfon,  who  was  a  molt  wife  Coun- 
cellour,  and  the  rarenefs  of  Iambique  verfes  in 
Epitaphs  (albeit  this  our  age  doth  delight  lapfiiZBiv). 
But  as  he  faith,  Malos  Iambus  enecat,  beat  bonos. 

"Hie  Nicolaum  ne  Baconum  conditum 
Exiftima  ilium,  tarn  diu  Britannic! 
Regni  fecundum  columen  ;  exitium  malis. 

Bonis  afylum,  caeca  quern  non  extulit 
Ad  nunc  honorem  forsj  fed  aequitas,  fides, 
Do&rina,  pietas,  unica  &  prudentia. 

E  E 
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Non  morte  raptum  crede  qui  unica 
Vita  perennes  emerit  duas  :  agit 
Vitam  fecundam  coelitus  inter  animos ; 

Fama  implet  orbem,  vita  quae  i  11  i  tertia  eft, 

Hac  pofitum  in  area  eft  corpus,  olim  animi  domus  : 

Ara  dicata  fempiternae  memoriae." 

The  excellent  Poet,  George  Buchanan,  who  is 
thought  to  have  made  this,  bellowed  thefe  4  verfes 
alfo  upon  Mr.  Roger  Afcham,  fometime  Reader  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Secretary  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  one  of  the  firft  refiners  of  the  Latin  purity 
amongft  us : 

"  Afchamum  extinclum  patriae,  Graiaeque  Camoenae, 

Et  Latiae  vera  cum  pietate  dolent. 
Principibus  vixit  carus,  jucundus  amicis, 

Re  modica,  in  mores  dicere  fama  nequit." 

He  alfo  compofed  this  to  the  memory  of  that 
worthy  Prelate  and  Champion  of  our  Church,  John 
Jewel,  Bifhop  of  Sarifbury. 

"  Juelle,  mater  quern  tulit  Devonia, 
Nutrixque  fovit  erudita  Oxonia  ; 
Quam  Maria  ferro  &  igne  patria  expulit, 
Virtus  reduxit,  PiEefulem  fecit  parens 
Elizabetha  docla  doclarum  artium, 
Pulvis  pufillus  te  fepulchri  hie  contegit. 
Quam  parva  tellus  nomen  ingens  occulit !" 

W.  Lambe,  a  man  which  deferved  well  of  the 
City  of  London  by  divers  charitable  deeds,  framed 
this  for  himfelf : 

"  As  I  was  10  be  ye, 
As  I  am  ye  (hall  be  : 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have, 
That  I  ipent,  that  I  had  : 
Thus  I  end  all  my  coft, 
That  I  left,  that  I  loft." 

All  which  Claudius  Secundus,  a  Roman,  contained 

in  thefe  four  words  : 

"  Hie  mecum  habeo  omnia." 
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Short,  and  yet  a  diffident  commendation  of  M. 

Sands,  was  this  : 

"  Margarera  Sandes, 
Digna  hac  luce  diuturniore, 
Nifi  quod  luce  meliore  digna." 

And  anfwerable  thereunto  is  this,  for  a  Gentleman 

of  the  fame  name  : 

'*  Who  would  live  in  others'  breath  ? 
Fame  deceives  the  dead  man's  truft, 
When  our  names  do  change  by  death  : 
Sands  I  was,  and  now  am  duft." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (to  whofe  honour  I  will  fay  no 
more  but  that  which  Maro  faid  of  Marcellus,  nephew 
of  Auguftus,  "  Oftendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata, 
nee  ultra  Efle  finunt ; "  which  alfo  was  anfwered  by 
the  Oracle  to  Claudius,  the  fecond  Emperour,  of  his 
brother  Quintilius)  hath  this  moft  happily  imitated 
out  of  French  of  Mons.  Bonivet,  made  by  Joach.  du 
Bellay,  as  it  was  noted  by  Sir  George  Buc,  in  his 
"  Poetica." 

"  England,  Netherland,  the  Heavens,  and  the  Arts, 

The  Souldiers,  and  the  World  hath  made  fix  parts 

Of  noble  Sidney  ;  for  who  will  fuppofe, 

That  a  fmall  heap  of  Hones,  can  Sidney  enclofe  ? 

England  had  his  body,  for  (he  it  fed, 

Netherland  his  blood  in  her  defence  (lied  : 

The  Heavens  have  his  foul,  the  Arts  have  his  fame, 

The  Souldiers  the  grief,  the  World  his  good  name." 

Upon  the  Golden  Lion  rampant  in  Gueles  of  the 
Houfe  of  Albenye,  which  the  late  Earl  H.  Fitz-Alan 
bare  in  his  Arms,  as  receiving  the  Earldom  of 
Arundel  from  the  Houfe  of  Albenye,  one  compofed 
this  Epitaph  : 

"  Aureus  ille  leo  (reliqui  trepidate  leones) 
Non  in  fanguineo  nunc  ltat  ut  ante  folo. 
Nam  leo  de  Juda  vicit,  vicloque  pepercit, 
Et  fecum  patris  duxit  ad  ulque  domos. 
Sic  cadit  ut  iurgat,  fie  viclus  vincit,  &  ilium, 
Quern  modo  terra  tulit,  nunc  Paradifus  habet." 
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In  the  Cloyfter  of  New  Colledge  in  Oxford,  this 
following  is  written  with  a  coal,  for  one  Woodgate, 
who  bequeathed  200  pound  to  one,  who  would  not 
beftow  a  Plate  for  his  memorial : 

"  Heus  Peripatetice, 

Conde  tibi  tumulum,  nee  fide  haeredis  amori  : 

Epitaphiumque  compara, 

Mortuus  eft,  nee  emit  libris  haec  verba  ducentis. 

Woodgatus  hie  fepultus  eft." 

Therefore  the  counfel  of  Diego  de  Valles  is  good, 

who  made  his  own  Tomb  at  Rome,  with  this  ln- 

fcription  : 

"  Certa  dies  nulli  eft,  mors  certa,  incerta  fequentum 
Cura  :  locet  tumulum  qui  fapit,  ante  fibi." 

A  Gentleman  falling  off  his  Horfe,  brake  his  neck, 
which  fuddain  hap  gave  occafion  of  much  fpeech  of 
his  former  life,  and  fome  in  this  judging  World, 
judged  the  worft.  In  which  refpecl:  a  good  Friend 
made  this  good  Epitaph,  remembring  that  of  Saint 
Auguftine,  "  Mifericordia  Domini  inter  pontem  & 
fontem." 

"  My  friend  judge  not  me, 

Thou  feeft  I  judge  not  thee  : 

Betwixt  the  ftirrop  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  I  aflct,  mercy  I  found.1' 

To  the  honour  of  Sir  Henry  Goodyer  of  Polef- 
worth,  a  Knight  memorable  for  his  vertues :  an 
affectionate  Friend  of  his,  framed  this  Tetraftich : 

"  An  ill  year  of  a  Goodyer  us  bereft, 
Who  gone  to  God,  much  lack  of  him  here  left: 
Full  of  good  gifts,  of  body  and  of  mind, 
Wife,  comely,  learned,  eloquent  and  kind." 

Short  and  fufficient  is  this  of  a  moft  worthy 
Knight,  who  for  his  Epitaph  hath  a  whole  Colledge 
in  Cambridge,  and  commanded  no  more  to  be  in- 
fcribed  than  this  : 
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"  Virtute  non  vi. 
Mors  mihi  lucrum. 
Hie  jacet  Gualterus  Mildmay  Miles,  &  uxor  ejus. 
Ipfe  obiit  ultimo  die  Maii,  1589. 
Ipfa  decimo  fexto  Martii,  1576. 
Reliquerunt  duos  filios&  tres  filias. 
Fundavit  Collegium  Emanuelis  Cantabrigiae. 
Moritur   Cancellarius  &  Subthefaurarius  Scaccarii,  &   Regiae 
Majeftati  a  confiliis." 

Upon  a  young  man  of  great  hope,  a  Student  in 
Oxford,  was  made  this : 

"  Short  was  thy  life 

Yet  liveft  thou  ever  : 
Death  hath  his  due, 

Yet  dyeft  thou  never." 

Hitherto  I  have  prefented  to  you,  amongft  others, 
all  the  Epitaphs  of  the  Princes  of  this  Realm  which 
I  have  found  ;  and  juftly  blameworthy  might  I  be, 
if  I  mould  not  do  the  fame  honour  to  the  Princes  of 
our  time. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Prince  admirable  above  her 
Sex  for  her  Princely  Vertues,  happy  Government, 
and  long  continuance  in  the  fame,  by  which  fheyet 
furviveth,  and  fo  (hall,  indeared  in  the  memory,  not 
only  of  all  that  knew  her,  but  alfo  of  fucceeding 
Posterities,  ended  this  tranfitory  life  at  Richmond, 
the  24  of  March  1602,  the  45  year  of  her  Reign, 
and  feventy  of  her  Age. 

Upon  the  remove  of  her  body  to  the  Palace  of 

Whitehall  by  water,  were  written  then  thefe  paf- 

fionate  doleful  Lines  : 

"  The  Queen  was  brought  by  water  to  White-hall, 
At  every  lhoake  the  oars  did  tears  let  tall : 
More  clung  about  the  Barge,  fifli  under  water 
Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  fwom  blind  after. 
I  think  the  Barge-men  might  with  eafier  thighs 
Have  row'd  her  thither  in  her  peoples  eyes. 
For  how  fo  ere,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  fcan'd 
She'd  come  by  water,  had  me  come  by  land." 
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Another  at  that  time  honoured  her  with  this  : 
H.  Holland. 

«  Weep  greateft  Ifle,  and  for  thy  Miftrefs  death 
Swim  in  a  double  Sea  of  brackifli  water : 
Weep  little  World  for  great  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  war,  for  Mars  himfelf  begat  her; 
Mother  of  peace  ;  for  me  brought  forth  the  later. 
She  was,  and  is,  what  can  there  more  be  laid  ? 
On  earth  the  chief,  in  heaven  the  fecond  Maid." 

Another  contrived  this  Diftich  of  her: 

"  Spain's  Rod,  Rome's  ruine,  Netherland's  relief: 

Earth's  joy,  England's  gem,  world's  wonder,  Natur's  chief." 

Another  on  Queen  Elizabeth  : 

"  Kings,  Queens,  mens  judgments,  eyes, 
See  where  your  mirrour  lies  ; 
In  whom,  her  friends  have  feen 
A  Kings  ftate,  in  a  Queen  ; 
In  whom,  her  foes  furvey'd 
A  man's  heart,  in  a  Maid  ; 
Whom,  left  men,  for  her  piety 
Should  judge,  to  have  been  a  Deity, 

Heaven  fince  by  death,  did  fummon 

To  (hew,  the  was  a  woman." 

But  upon  the  frately  Monument  which  King 
James  erected  to  her  memory,  thefe  Infcriptions 
are  affixed.     At  her  feet : 

Memoria  Sacrum. 
"  Religione  ad  prim<evam  finceritatem  reftaurata,  pace  fun- 
data,  Moneta  ad  juftum  valorem  reduftae,  rebellione  domeftica 
vindicata,  Gallia  malis  inteftinis  praecipiti  fublevata,  Belgio 
fuftentato,  Hifpanica  clafle  profligata,  Hibernia  pulfis  Hifpanis, 
&  rebellibus  ad  deditionem  coaclis,  pacata  ;  Reditibus  utri- 
ufque  Academia?  lege  annonaria  plurimum  adauclis,  totadeni- 
que  Anglia  ditata,  prudentiflimeque  Annos  XLV.  adminif- 
trata,  Elizabetha  Regina  viclrix,  triumphatrix,  pietatis  ftudio- 
liflima,  fceliciiTima,  placida  morte  feptuagenaria  foluta,  mor- 
tales  reliquias  dum  Chrifto  jubente  refurgant  immortales,  in 
hac  ecclefia  celeberrima  ab  ipia  confervata,  &  denuo  fundata, 
depofuit." 
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At  her  head  this  : 

"  Memorise  JEterna. 
"  Elizabeths  Angliae,   Franciae,  &  Hiberniae  Reginas,  R. 
Henrici  VIII.  filiae,  R.  Henrici  VII.  nepti,  R.  Edwardi  IV. 
pronepti,  patriae  parenti,  Religionis  &  bonarum  artium  altrici ; 
plurimarum    linguarum    peritia    praeclaris,    turn    animi,    turn 
corporis  dotibus,  Regiii'que  virtutibus  fupra  fexum 
Principi  Incomparabili, 
Jacobus  Magnae  Britannia?,  Franciae  &  Hiberniae 
Rex,  Virtutum,  &  Regnorum  haeres,  bene  merenti  pie 

pofuit." 

Her  neareft  Coufin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Dowager  of  France,  a  Princefs  alfo  incomparable 
for  her  princely  endowments,  after  her  lamentable 
death,  was  thus  defcribed  : 

"  Regibus  orta,  auxi  Reges,  Reginaque  vixi : 
Ter  nupta,  &  tribus  orba  viris,  tria  regna  reliqui. 
Gallus  opes,  Scotus  cunas,  habet  Angla  lepulchrum." 

But  the  Magnificent  Monument  which  the  King 
erected  when  he  tranflated  her  Body  from  Peter- 
borough to  Weftminfter,  is  thus  infcribed  : 

D.  O.  M. 
Bona  Memorise  £f  Spei  aternir, 

u  Mariae  Stuartae  Scotorum  Reginae,  Franciae  Dotariae, 
Jacobi  V.  Scotorum  Regis  filire  &  haeredis  unicae,  Henrici  VII. 
Ang.  Regis  ex  Margareta  majori  natu  filii  (Jacobo  IV.  Regi 
Scotorum  matrimonio  copulata)  proneptis,  Edw.  IV.  Angliae 
Regis  ex  Elizabetha  filiarum  natu  maxima  abneptis,  Francifci 
II.  Gallorum  Regis  Conjugis,  Coronas  Anglias,  dum  vixit 
certae  &  indubitatae  haeredis,  &  Jacobi  Magnae  Britannia? 
Monarchae  potentifllmi  matris. 

Stirpe  vere  regia  &  antiquiflima  prognata  erat,  maximis 
totius  Europa;  Principibus  agnatione  &  cognatione  conjunfta, 
&  exquifitiiTimis  animi  &  corporis  dotibus  &  ornamentis  cumu- 
latiiTima  :  Verum  ut  lunt  variae  rerum  humanarum  vices,  poft- 
quam  annos  plus  minus  viginti  in  cuftodia  detenta  fortiter  & 
ftrenue  (led  fruftra)  cum  malevolorum  obtreftationibus,  timi- 
dorum  fufpicionibus,  &  inimicorum  capitalium  infidiis  con- 
fliftata  effet,  tandem  inaudito  &inf"efto  Regibus  exemplo  fecuri 
percutitur. 
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"  Et   contempto  mundo,   devicla   morfe,   laflato   carnifice, 
Chrifto   fervatori  animas   falutem,  Jacobo  filio  fpem  regni  & 
pofteritatis,  &  univerfis  casdis  infauftae  fpeclatoribus  exemplum 
patientias  commendans  pie,  patienter,  intrepide  cervicem  Re- 
giam    fecuri   malediclas  iubjecit,   &  vitas  caducas  fortem   cum 
coeleftis  regni  perennitate  commutavit." 
VI.  Idus  Februarii. 
Anno  Chrifli  mdlxxxvii.     JEtatis  xxxxvi. 
"  Obruta  frugifero  fenfim  lie  cefpite  furgunt 

Semina,  per  multos  quae  latuere  dies. 
Sanguine  fancivit  foedus  cum  plebe  Jehova, 
Sanguine  placabant  numina  fancla  patres: 
Sanguine  confperfi  quos  praeterit  ira  Penates; 
Sanguine  fignata  eft  quae  modo  cedit  humus. 
Parce  Deus,  fatis  eft,  infandos  (ifte  dolores, 

Inter  funeftos  pervolet  ilia  dies. 
Sit  Reges  maclare  nefas,  ut  fanguine  pofthac 

Purpureo  nunquam  terra  Britanna  fluat. 
Exemplum  pereat  caefae  cum  vulnere  Chriftae  ; 
Inque  malum  prasceps  author,  &  aclor  eat. 
"  Si  meliore  fui  poft  mortem  parte  tiiumphet, 
Carnifices  fileant,  tormina,  clauftra,  cruces. 
Quern  dederant  curfum  luperi  Regina  peregit  : 

Tempora  laeta  Deus,  tempora  dura  dedit. 
Edidit  eximium  fato  pioperante  Jacobum, 
Quern  Pallas,  Mufae,  Delia  fata  colunt. 
Magna  viro,  major  natu,  fed  maxima  partu 
Conditur  hie  regum  filia,  fponfa,  parens. 
Det  Deus  ut  nati  &  qui  poft  nafcentur  ab  illis, 
.^Eternos  videant  hinc  fine  nube  dies." 
H.  N.  gemens  P. 
For  Prince   Henry,   her   Grandchild,  of  whofe 
worth  England  feemeth  unworthy,  many  excellent 
Epitaphs  were  compofed  every  where  extant,  but 
this  have  I  feledted  : 

"  Reader,  wonder  think  it  none, 
Though  I  fpeak,  and  am  a  ftone, 
Here  is   fhrin'd  coeleftial  duft, 
And  I  keep  it  but  in  truft. 
Should  I  not  my  treafure  tell, 
Wonder  then  you  might  as  well, 
How  this  ftone  could  chufe  but  break, 
If  it  had  not  learnt  to  fpeak. 
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Hence  amaz'd,  and  a(k  not  me, 
Whofe  thefe  facred  afhes  be. 
Purpofely  it  is  conceal'd, 
For  if  that  mould  be  reveal'd, 
All  that  read  would  by  and  by, 
Melt  themfelves  to  tears,  and  dy. 

Within  this  marble  Cafket  lies 
A  matchlefs  jewel  of  rich  prize, 
Whom  Nature  in  the  worlds  difdain, 
But  (hew'd,  and  then  put  up  again." 

On  Queen  Anne  : 

"  March  with  his  wind  hath  (truck  a  Cedar  tall, 
And  weeping  April  mourns,  the  Cedars  (all, 
And  May  intends  no  flowers  her  month  (hall  bring, 
Since  (he  muft  lofe  the  flower  of  all  the  (tring. 
Thus  Marches  wind  hath  caufed  April  (howers, 
And  yet  fad  May  muft  lofe  her  flower  of  flowers. 

Another  on  Queen  Anne  : 

"Thee  to  invite,  the  great  God  fent  a  Star, 
Whofe  neareft  friend  and  kin,  good  Princes  are: 
Who,  though  they  run  their  race  of  men,  and  dye, 
Death  ferves  but  to  refine  their  Majeftie. 
So  did  our  Queen  her  Court  from  hence  remove, 
And  left  this  earth,  to  be  enthron'd  above. 

Then  (he  is  chang'd,  not  dead  ;  no  good  Prince  dyes, 

But  like  the  Sun,  doth  only  let  to  rife." 

On  King  James  : 

"  He  that  hath  eyes,  now  wake  and  weep ; 
He  whofe  waking  was  our  deep 
Is  fallen  afleep  himfelf,  and  never 
Shall  wake  more,  till  wake  for  ever. 
Deaths  iron  hand,  hath  clos'd  thofe  eyes 
That  were  at  once,  three  kingdoms  fpies, 
Both  to  forefee,  and  to  prevent 
Dangers,  fo  foon  as  they  were  meant. 
That  head,  whofe  working  brain  alone 
Thought  all  mens  quiet  but  his  own, 
Is  fallen  at  reft.    (Oh)  let  him  have 
The  peace  he  lent  us,  to  his  grave. 
If  no  Naboth,  all  his  raigne, 
Was  for  his  fruitful  Vineyard  (laine, 
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If  no  Uriah  loft  his  life 

Becaule  he  had  too  fair  a  wife : 

Then  let  no  Shimei's  curfes  wound 

His  honour,  or  prophane  this  ground  : 

Let  no  black  mouthed  breath'd  rank  cur, 

Peaceful  James  his  afhes  ftur. 

Princes  are  Gods,  (O)  do  not  then 

Rake  in  their  Graves  to  prove  them  men." 

Another  on  King  James  : 

"  For  two  and  twenty  years  long  care, 
For  providing  fuch  an  heir, 
Which  to  the  Peace  we  had  before, 
May  add  twice  two  and  twenty  more. 
For  his  day's  travels,  and  night's  watches, 
For's  crafie  deep  ftollen  by  fnatches, 
For  two  fierce  Kingdoms  wound  in  one, 
For  all  he  did,  and  meant  t'  have  done, 
Do  this  for  him,  write  o're  his  duft, 
James  the  Peaceful,  and  the  Juft." 

On  the  King  of  Sweden  : 

"Seek  not,  Reader,  here  to  find 

Entomb'd,  the  throne  of  fuch  a  mind, 

As  did  the  brave  Guftavus  fill, 

Whom  neither  time  nor  death  can  kill ; 

Go  and  read  all  the  Caefar's  Acls, 

The  rage  of  Scythian  Catara&s  ; 

What  Epire,  Greece,  and  Rome  hath  done; 

What  Kingdoms  Goths  and  Vandals  won  : 

Read  all  the  World's  heroick  ftory, 

And  learn  but  half  this  Hero's  glory. 

Thefe  conquered  living,  but  life  flying, 

Reviv'd  the  foes:  he  conquer'd  dying, 

And  Mars  hath  offered  at  his  fall 

An  Hecatomb  of  Generals  : 

The  great  Comparer  could  not  tell 

Whence  to  draw  out  his  Parallel. 

Then  do  not  hope  to  find  him  here, 

For  whom  earth  was  a  narrow  fphear. 

Nor  by  a  fearch  in  this  fmall  marble  room, 
To  find  a  King  fb  far  above  a  Tomb." 

Another : 

"  Upon  this  place  the  great  Guftavus  dy'd, 
While  victory  lay  weeping  by  his  fide." 
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Upon  the  Tomb  of  the  heart  of  Henry  the  third, 
late  King  of  France,  flain  bya  Jacobine  Fryer,  1589: 

"  Whether  thy  choice  or  chance  thee  hither  brings, 
Stay,  Paffenger,  and  wail  the  hap  or  Kings. 
This  little  ftone  a  great  King's  heart  doth  hold, 
That  ruled  the  fickle  French,  and  Polacks  bold, 
Whom  with  a  mighty  warlike  hod  attended 
With  trayterous  knife,  a  cowled  monfter  ended. 
So  frail  are  even  the  higheft  earthly  things, 
Go,  paffenger,  and  wail  the  fate  of  Kings." 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox  : 

"  Are  all  difeafes  dead,  or  will  death  fay 
He  might  not  kill  this  Prince  the  common  way  ? 
It  was  even  thus,  and  time  with  death  confpir'd, 
To  make  his  death  as  was  his  life  admir'd. 
The  Commons  were  not  fummon'd  now,  I  fee, 
Merely  to  make  laws,  but  to  mourn  for  thee : 
No  lefs  than  all  the  Bifhops  might  fuffice 
To  wait  upon  fo  great  a  facrifice  : 
The  Court  the  Altar  was,  the  waiters  Peers, 
The  Mynhe  and  Frankincenle  great  Caefar's  tears, 
A  funeral  for  greater  pomp  and  (tate, 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  could  ever  celebrate." 

Upon  Sir  Francis  Vere  : 

"  When  Vere  fought  death,  arm'd  with  his  fword  and  fhield, 

Death  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  field  ; 
But  when  his  weapons  he  had  laid  afide, 

Death  like  a  coward  (truck  him,  and  he  dy'd." 

Upon  Mafter  Edmund  Spencer,  the  famous  Poet : 

"  At  Delphos  (hrine  one  did  a  doubt  propound, 

Which  by  the  Oracle  mud  be  releafed, 
Whether  of  Poets  were  the  bed  renown'd, 
Thofe  that  furvive,  or  thofe  that  be  deceafed. 
The  God  made  anfwer  by  divine  fuggeltion, 
While  Spencer  is  alive  it  is  no  queftion." 

"  Qui  fide  antiqua,  &  opera  affidua 

Britannicam  antiquitatem  Indagavit, 
Simplicitatem  innatam  honeftis  (tudiis  cxcoluit, 
Animi  folertiam  candore  illuitravit, 
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Gulielmus  Camdenus  ab  Eliz. 
R.  ad  Regis  Armorum  (Clarentii 
titulo)  dignitatem  evocatus. 

Hie  fpe  certa  refurgendi  in 
Chrifto  S.  E. 

Obiit  Anno  Dom.  1623,  9  Novembris. 

^)tatis  fuse  74." 

Upon     Mr.    Michael    Draiton's    Monument    in 
Weftminfter : 

"  Do  pious  Marble,  let  thy  Readers  know 

What  they  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Drayton's  name,  whofe  facred  duft 

I  recommend  unto  thy  trull. 
Protect  his  Mem'ry,  and  preferve  his  ftory, 

Remain  a  lading  Monument  of  his  glory. 
And  when  thy  mine  fhall  difclaim 

To  be  the  treafurer  of  his  name  ; 
His  name  that  cannot  die  (hall  be 
An  everlafting  Monument  to  thee.'" 

Ifaacus  Cafaubonus. 
"  (O  Docliornm  quicquid  eft  aflurgite 
Huic  tarn  colendo  nomini.)" 

"  Quern  Gallia  reip.  literariae  bono 
Peperit,  Henricus  IV.  Francorum  Rex 
Invictiffimus  Lutetiam  Uteris  fuis 
Evocatum,  Bibliothecae  fuse  praefecit, 
Charumque  deinceps  dum  vixit  habuit. 
Eoque  terriserepto  Jacobus  Mag.  Brit. 
Monarcha  Regum  doftiflimus  doclis 
Indulgentiff  in  Angliam  accivit, 
Munifice  fovit,  Pofteritafque  ob 
Doclrinam  aeternam  mirabitur. 
H.  S.  E.  invidia  major." 

"  Obiit  astern,  in  Chrifto  vitam  anhelans 

Kal.Jul.   MDCXIV.  IEt2it.  LV. 

Viro  opt.  immort.  dignill".  Th.  Mortonus  Ep.  Dunelm. 
Jucundiftimas  quoad  frui  licuit  confuetudinis 
Memor  Pr.  S.  L.  cv.  mdcxxxiv. 
Qiii  nofle  vvdt  Cafaubonum, 
Non  faxa  fed  chartas  legat 
Superfuturas  marmori, 
Et  profuturas  pofteris." 
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But  I  fear  now  I  have  overcharged  the  Reader's 
mind,  with  doleful,  dumpifh  and  uncomfortable 
Lines ;  I  will  therefore  for  his  recomfort  end  this 
part  with  a  few  conceited,  merry,  and  laughing 
Epitaphs,  the  molt  of  them  compofed  by  Matter 
John  Hofkins,  when  he  was  young,  and  will  begin 
with  the  Bellows  maker  of  Oxford. 

"  Here  lieth  John  Cruker,  a  maker  of  Bellows, 
His  crafts-mailer  and  King  of  good  fellows, 
Yet  when  he  came  to  the  hour  ot  his  death, 
He  that  made  Bellows,  could  not  make  breath." 

Thomas  Elderton,  who  did  arm  himfelf  with  Ale 
(as  old  Father  Ennius  did  with  Wine)  when  he 
ballated,  had  this,  in  that  refpecl:  made  to  his 
memory  : 

"  Hie  lituseft  fitiens  atque  ebrius  Eldertonus, 
Quid  dico,  hie  fitus  ell?  hie  potius  litis  eft." 

Of  him  alfo  was  made  this  : 

"  Here  is  Elderton  lying  in  duft, 

Or  lying  Elderton ;  chufe  which  you  lull. 

Here  he  lies  dead,  I  do  him  no  wrong, 

For  who  knew  him  (landing,  all  his  life  long  ?" 

Some  wife  man  was  he,  and  fo  reputed,  for  whom 
this  was  compofed  : 

"  Here  lieth  Tom  Nick's  body, 
Who  lived  a  fool  and  dyed  a  Nody  : 
As  for  his  foul  alk  them  that  can  tell, 
Whether  fools'  fouls  go  to  heaven,  or  to  hell." 

Neither  may  this  offend  any,  for  that  of  Durandus, 
the  old  Prieft,  is  little  better  : 

"  Hie  eft  Durandus  politus  fub  marmore  duro, 
An  fit  falvandus  ego  nefcio,  nee  ego  euro." 

And  this  following  of  an  Ufurer  is  of  the  fame 

ftrain  : 

"  Here  lies  ten  in  the  hundred 
In  the  ground  fail  ram'd  : 
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'TJs  an  hundred  to  ten, 
But  his  foul  is  damn'd." 

Miferable  was  Hermon,  who  when  he  had  only 
dreamed  that  he  had  difburfed  money,  died  for  wo ; 
lilcewife  Pheidon,  who  wept  not  for  that  he  mould 
die,  but  that  his  burial  would  coft  four  millings. 
But  moft  miferable  was  that  pinch-penny  Hermo- 
crates,  that  in  his  laft  will  and  teftament  made  him- 
felf  his  own  fole  heir  and  executor  of  all  he  had,  and 
yet  refufed  to  live  when  he  might,  becaufe  he  would 
not  be  at  charge  of  a  purgation.  And  our  Countrey- 
man,  old  Sparges,  might  feem  to  be  of  his  tribe,  for 
whom  was  made  : 

"  Here  lyeth  father  Sparges, 
That  dyed  to  fave  charges." 

Mafter  Wills,  Doctor  of  Phyfick,  who  died  lately 
at  Vienna,  would  often  fay  he  would  have  this  verfe 
only  for  his  Epitaph  : 

"  Here  lyeth  willing  Wills." 

But  a  friend  of  his  that  knew  him  to  be  Capri- 
cious, wifhed  him  to  adde  one  verfe  more  to  make 
up  rime  after  the  manner  j  but  when  he  faid  he 
had  nothing  he  might  adde  more,  one  extempore  faid 
it  might  be  well  made  up  thus  : 

"  Here  lyeth  willing  Wills 

With  his  head  full  of  Wind-mills." 

For  one  that  had  continual  new  encounters  in  his 

own  mind,  and  crammed  his  head  with  contrary  dif- 

contents,  I  have  heard  this  : 

"  Here  lyeth  he, 
Which  with  himfelf  could  never  agree." 

And  for  another  contentious  companion  was  made 

this  : 

"  Here  lyes  the  man  who  in  life 
With  every  man  had  law  and  ltrife ; 
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But  now  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  grave, 
His  bones  no  quiet  reii  can  have. 
For  lay  your  ear  unto  this  (tone, 
And  you  mail  hear  how  every  bone 
Doth  knock  and  beat  againft  each  other. 
Pray  for  his  foul's  health,  gentle  brother." 

You  fhall  have  this  out  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Norwich,  whatfoever  you  account  of  it : 

"Under  this  (tone 

Lyes  John  Knapton, 

Who  died  juft 

The  xxviii.  of  Auguft, 

M.D.XC.  and  one, 

Of  this  Church  Peti-Canon." 

Upon  merry  Tarlton,  I  have  heard  this  : 

"  Hie  fitus  eft  cujus  vox,  vultus,  aftio  poftit 
Ex  Heraclito  reddere  Democritum." 

"  Here  lveth  Richard  a  Preene, 

One  thoufand,  five  hundred,  eighty  nine, 

Of  March  the  xx.  day, 

And  he  that  will  die  after  him  may." 

"  Here  lyeth  he  who  was  born  and  cryed, 
Told  threefcore  years,  fell  fick,  and  dyed." 

"  Here  lyes  the  man  whofe  horfe  did  gain 
The  Bell  in  race  on  Salifbury  plain  : 
Reader,  I  know  not  whether  needs  it, 
You  or  your  horfe  rather  to  read  it." 

"  Here  lyes  the  man  that  madly  ilain 

In  earneft  madnefs  did  complain 
On  nature  that  flie  did  not  give, 
One  life  to  lofe,  another  to  live." 

"  Here  lies,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  her, 
One  of  her  Majefties  maids  of  Honour  : 
She  was  both  young,  flender  and  pretty, 
She  died  a  maid,  the  more  the  pity." 

"  Here  lyes  a  gallant,  a  gentleman  of  note, 
Who  living  could  never  change  a  groat." 

"  Here  lyes  Tom  Dame  that  notable  Raylour, 
That  in  his  life  ne're  paid  Shoemaker,  nor  Taylour." 
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"  One  ftnne  fufficeth  (loe  what  death  can  do) 
Her  that  in  life  was  not  content  with  two."' 

"  Here  lyeth  C.  under  ground, 

As  wife  as  L.  thoufand  pound. 

He  never  refufed  the  Wine  of  his  friend, 

Drink  was  his  life,  and  drink  was  his  end." 

"  Here  lyeth  N,  a  man  of  fame, 

The  firft  of  his  houfe  and  laft  of  his  name." 

At  Farlam  on  the  weft  marches  toward  Scotland, 
near  Naworth  Caftle  : 

"  John  Bell  broken-brow 
Ligs  under  this  flean  : 
Four  of  mine  een  fons 
Laid  it  on  my  weam. 
I  was  a  man  of  my  meate, 
Mailer  of  my  wife  ; 
I  lived  on  mine  own  land 
Without  mickle  ftrife." 

For  old  Th.  Churchyard  the  poor  Court  poet,  this 
is  now  commonly  current : 

"  Come  Ale<5lo  and  lend  me  thy  torch, 
To  find  a  Church-yard  in  the  Church-porch. 
Poverty,  and  Poetry  this  tomb  doth  enclofe, 
Therefore  Gentlemen  be  merry  in  Profe." 

With  thefe  memorials  of  the  dead,  which  give  a 
little  living  breath  to  the  dead  (for  as  he  faith, 
"  Mortuorum  vita  in  memoria  vivorum  pofita  eft) 
I  conclude  : 

"  Et  veniam  pro  laude  peto,  laudatus  abunde 
Non  faftiditus  fi  tibi  Leclor  ero." 

In  Saint  Paul's  was  this  : 

"  Here  lyes  John  Dod,  a  fervant  of  God,  to  whom  he  is  gone  ; 
Father  or  Mother,  Siller  or  Brother,  he  never  knew  none." 

"  A  Headborough,  and  a  Conflable,  a  man  of  fame, 
The  firft  of  his  houfe  and  laft  of  his  name. 
Dyed,  buried,  and  deceaft  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
One  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and  fifteen,  being  Whitfon- 
munday." 
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On  Mafter  Burbidge,  the  Tragedian  : 
"  Exit  Burbidge." 

On   Mafter   Weymarke,   a    conftant   walker    in 

Paul's  : 

"  Defeflus  ium  ambulando." 

Upon  a  Puritanical  Lock-Smith  : 

"  A  zealous  Lock-Smith  dy'd  of  late, 
And  did  arrive  at  heaven  gate, 
He  flood  without  and  would  not  knock, 
Becaufe  he  meant  to  pick  the  lock." 

In  Saint  Mary  Saviour's  this  : 

"  Here  lyes  William  Emerfon, 
Who  lived  and  dyed  an  honeil  man." 

Upon  a  Gentlewoman,  whofe  hufband's  love  to 
her  broke  her  heart,  he  writing  himfelf  this  Epitaph  : 
"  Thefe  lines  with  golden  letters  I  have  fill'd, 
Here  lies  that  wire  whole  hufband's  kindnefs  kill'd." 

Upon  the  Martyrdome  of  Saint  Alban,  painted  in 

glafs,  this  : 

"  The  image  of  our  frailty,  painted  glafs, 
Shews  where  S.  Alban's  life  and  ending-  was  •. 
A  Knight  beheads  the  Martyr,  but  fee  foon 
His  eyes  dropt  out,  feeing  what  he  had  done : 
And,  leaving  there  one  head,  feem'd  with  a  tear 
To  wayl  the  other  head,  lay  mangled  there: 
Becaufe  his  eyes  before  no  tears  would  fhed, 
His  eyes,  like  tears  themfelves,  fell  from  his  head.    , 
O  miracle,  that  when  Saint  Alban  dies, 
The  murtherer  himfelf  weeps  out  his  eyes." 

Not  of  a  much  finer  thred  is  this  Epitaph,  writte 
upon  one  Hubberton  in  the  North  (Jountrey  : 

"  Here  ligs  John  Hubberton, 
And  there  ligs  his  wife, 
Here  ligs  his  dagger, 
And  there  ligs  his  knife  : 
Here  ligs  his  daughter, 
And  there  ligs  his  fon, 
Heigh  for  brave  John  Hubberton." 
F   F 
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One  to  fhew  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  his  wife's 
foul  departed,  who  in  her  lifetime  was  a  notorious 
fhrew,  writes  upon  her  this  Epitaph  : 

"  We  lived  one  and  twenty  year 

As  man  and  wife  together  : 
I  could  not  ftay  her  longer  here, 

She's  gone  I  know  not  whither  j 
But  did  I  know,  I  do  proteft, 

(I  fpeak  it  not  to  flatter) 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

I  iwear  I'd  ne're  come  at  her. 
Her  body  is  beftowed  well, 

This  handfome  grave  doth  hide  her, 
And  fure  her  foul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  divel  could  ne're  abide  her: 
But  I  fuppofe  fhe's  foar'd  aloft, 

For  in  the  late  great  thunder, 
Me  thought  I  heard  her  very  voice, 

Rending  the  clowds  afunder." 

Upon  a  couple  who  equally  ufed  to  brawl  one 
with  the  other,  was  written  this  Epitaph  : 

"  Hie  jacet  ille,  qui  centies  &  mille, 

Did  fcold  with  his  wife  : 
Cum  illo  jacet  ilia  quae  communis  in  villa 

Did  quittance  his  life  : 
His  name  was  Nick,  the  which  was  fick, 

And  that  very  male  : 
Her  name  was  Nan,  which  lov'd  well  a  man, 

So  Gentlemen,  Vale." 

Upon  one  Matter  Thomas  Peniftone,  a  Gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  and  allyed  to  many  more, 
who  fometime  was  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  a  ftone  in  a  Piller  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Rochefter,  is  engraven  this 
plain  Epitaph  : 

"  Learning,  Worfhip,  Credit,  Patrimony, 
Wit,  Wealth,  Alliance,  Wife  and  Progeny, 
Servants  and  Friends :  all  this  (alas)  had  he, 
Yet  lyeth  now  in  dull  here,  as  you  fee, 
And  fo  do  thoufands  moe,  and  lb  Ihall  ye. 
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He  did  but  follow  thofe  that  went  before, 
And  you  fhall  follow  him,  and  others  more 
Shall  follow  you  ;  fmall  difference  in  the  matter, 
But  that  fome  go  before  and  fome  come  after." 

Upon  one  of  a  bafe  condition,  yet  in  refpecl  of 
his  name,  would  have  claimed  kindred  of  a  moft 
Noble  Family,  and  being  a  notorious  lyar,  was  this 
written  : 

"  Here  lyes  M.F.  the  fon  of  a  Bearward, 

Who  would  needs  bear  Arms  in  defpight  of  the  Herhaught, 

Which  was  a  Lyon  as  black  as  a  Jeat-ftone, 

With  a  fword  in  his  paws  inftead  of  a  vvhetftone, 

Five  fons  had  this  Iyer,  'tis  worth  the  revealing, 

Two  arrant  lyers,  and  three  hangM  for  ftealing. 

His  daughters  were  nine,  never  free  from  fores, 

Three  crooked  Apoftles,  and  fix  arrant  whores.'" 

Upon  a  Dyer  I  find  this  written  : 

"  He  that  dyed  fo  oft  in  fport, 
Dyed  at  laft,  no  colour  for't." 

Not  much  unlike  to  the  former  is  this  written 
upon  a  Cobler  named  Cofier  : 

"  Come,  gentle  Reader,  gentle  friend, 
And  here  behold  poor  Cofier's  end. 
Longer  in  length  his  lite  had  gone, 
But  that  he  had  no  Laft  fo  long. 
O  mighty  Death  !  whofe  art  can  kill 
The  man  that  made  foles  at  his  will." 

On  a  child  drowned  catching  of  an  Apple  : 

"  Difce  meo  malo,  poffe  carere  malo." 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  a  child  : 

"  As  careful  Nurfes  to  their  bed  do  lay 

Their  children,  which  too  long  would  wantons  play: 

So  to  prevent  all  my  enluing  crimes, 

Nature  my  Nurfe  laid  me  to  bed  betimes." 

On  a  youth  that  died  with  grief. 

"  Surpris'd  by  grief  and  ficknefs,  here  I  lye, 
Stopt  in  my  middle  race,  and  loon  made  dead, 
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Youth  do  not  grutch  at  God,  if  foon  thou  dye, 
But  know  he  trebles  favour  on  thy  head, 

Who  for  the  morning's  work  equals  the  pay 
With  thole  that  have  indur'd  the  heat  of  day." 

On  rich  Hewet : 

"  Here  lyes  rich  Hewet,  a  Gentleman  of  note, 
For  why  he  gave  three  Owls  in  his  coat, 
Ye  fee  he  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul, 
He  was  wife,  becaufe  rich,  and  now  you  know  all." 

In  Saint  Martin's  in  the  fields  : 

"  Here  lies  Richard  Hobbs, 

Yeoman  of  the  Roabs 

To  our  late  Soveraign  Queen  Mary, 

And  dyed  on  Afh-wednefday  being  the  19  of  February, 

One  thoufand  five  hundred  fixty  and  one, 

On  whole  foul  Jefus  have  mercy,  Amen." 

Upon  John  Death  : 

"  Here  lyes  John  Death,  the  very  fame 
That  went  away  with  a  coufin  of  his  name." 

Upon  one  that  was  blind  and  deaf: 

"  Here  lyes  Dick  Freeman, 
That  could  not  hear  nor  fee  man." 

Upon  one  that  was  bald  : 

"  Here  lyes  John  Baker  inrolled  in  mould, 
That  never  gave  a  penny  to  have  his  head  pouTd 
Now  the  Plague  &  the  Pox  light  on  fuch  a  device, 
That  undid  the  Barber  and  ftarv'd  up  the  Lice." 

Upon  one  Jarret,  a  Grocer  buried  in  Saint  Mary 
Saviour's,  in  Southwark,  1626  : 

"  Some  call'd  him  Garret,  but  that  was  too  high, 
His  name  was  Jarret  that  here  doth  lye : 
Who  in  his  lite  was  tolr  on  many  a  wave, 
And  now  he  lyes  anchored  in  his  own  grave. 

The  Church  he  did  frequent  while  he  had  breath, 
He  defired  to  lye  therein  after  his  death. 
To  heaven  he  is  gone,  the  way  before, 
Where  of  Grocers  there  is  many  more." 
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Upon  Simon  Vadloe,  Vintner,  dwelling  in  Fleet- 
ftreet,  at  the  fign  of  the  Divel  and  Saint  Dunftane  : 

"  Apollo  &  cohors  Mui'arum, 
Bacchus  vini  &  uvarum, 
Ceres  pro  pane  &  cervilia, 
Adefte  omnes  cum  triftitia; 
Diique  Deaeque  lamentate  cun£H 
Simonis  Vadloe  fun  era  defunfti. 

Sub  figno  malo  bene  vixit,  mirabile  ! 

Si  ad  coelos  receffit,  gratias  Diabole." 

We  will  now  come  nearer  to  our  times,  and  fhew 
you  the  fertility  of  our  modern  wits  in  fome  few, 
but  extraordinary  pieces  of  various  invention,  upon 
feveral  fubje£ts,  fome  grave  and  ferious,  others  witty 
and  ridiculous,  as 

Upon  a  Butcher  that  married aTanner's  daughter : 

"  A  fitter  match  hath  never  bin, 
The  flcfh  is  married  to  the  fkin." 

1  found  this  written  upon  the  Doom  Church  in 
Utrecht,  upon  Cain  and  Abel : 

"  Abel.  Sacrum  pingue  dabo,  non  macrum  facrificabo. 
"  Cain.  Non  dabo  pingue  lacrum,  facrificabo  macrum." 

Upon  two  beautiful  children,  a  brother  and  fifter, 
who  wanted  each  of  them  an  eye  : 

"  Lumine  Aeon  dextro  caruit,  Leonilla  finiftro, 
Et  potuit  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos  : 

Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  forori, 
Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  lie  erit  ilia  Venus." 

Englifhed  thus  : 

"  Thou  one-ey'd  Boy,  whole  fifter  of  one  mother, 
Matchlefs  in  beauty  are,  lave  one  to  th'  other  : 
Lend  her  thine  eye,  i'weet  Lad,  and  fhe  will  prove 
The  Queen  of  Beauty,  thou  the  God  of  Love." 

On  a  Gold-fmith  that  tip'd  a  ftone-jugg  with  filver : 

"  He  that  did  tip  ftone  jugges  about  the  brim, 
Met  with  a  black  pot,  and  that  pot  tip'd  him." 
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Upon  two  Lovers  who,  being  efpoufed,  dyed  both 
before  they  were  married  : 

"  She  firft  deceaf'd,  he  for  a  little  tryed 

To  live  without  her,  lik'd  it  not,  then  dyed." 

Man's  life : 

"  Man  is  a  glafs,  life  is  as  water 

That's  weakly  wall'd  about : 

Sin  brings  in  death,  death  breaks  the  glafs, 

So  runs  the  water  out." 

Upon  a  young  Gentlewoman  : 

"  Nature  in  this  fmall  volume  was  about 
To  perfect  what  in  woman  was  left  out  : 
But  fearing  left  a  piece  fo  well  begun 
Might  want  prefervatives  when  (he  had  done; 
Ere  (he  could  finiih  what  (he  undertook, 
Threw  duft  upon  it,  and  (hut  up  the  book." 

"  Here  lyes  a  woman,  no  man  can  deny  it, 
That  refts  in  peace  although  (lie  liv'd  unquiet. 
Her  huiband  prays  if  by  her  grave  you  walk, 
You'd  gently  tread,  for  if  awak'd,  (he'l  talk." 

Upon  Mafter  Parfons,  Organift    at  Weftminfter: 

"  Death  palling  by,  and  hearing  Parfons  play, 
Stood  much  amazed  at  his  depth  of  (kill, 
And  (aid,  this  Artift  muft  with  me  away, 
(For  Death  bereaves  us  of  the  better  (kill) 

But  let  the  Quire,  while  he  keeps  time,  fing  on, 
For  Parfons  refts,  his  fervice  being  done." 

Upon  Mafter  Charles  Wray,  fon  to  Sir  William 
Wray,  who  died  at  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of 
age,  and  lyeth  buried  in  Afhbie  Church  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  : 

"  When  I  in  Court  had  fpent  my  tender  prime, 
And  done  my  beft  to  pleafe  an  earthly  Prince, 
Even  fick  to  fee  how  I  had  loft  my  time, 
Death  pittying  mine  eftate,  remov'd  me  thence, 
And  lent  me  (mounted  upon  Angels'  wings) 
To  ferve  my  Saviour  and  the  King  of  Kings." 
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Epitaphium  Honoratiflimae  Heroinae  Janae  Win- 
toniae  Marchioniflae  aedibus  fuis  Bafingae  defun£tae  : 

"  Inclyta  Jana  jaces  hoc  Marchioniffa  Sepulchro, 

Ceftreniis  patri  gloria  fola  foli. 
Quam  non  uique  adeo  tituli,  non  cenfus  honores, 

Stemmata  magnorum  fanguine  ducla  ducum ; 
Non  tua  qua  Triviae  certabas  forma  Dianae 

Dicere  &  Idaliam  vel  luperafle  Deam  ; 
Qiiam  pietas  tua  grata  Deo,  quam  pe&ore  cafto 

Rdigionis  amor,  vitaque  labe  carens  : 
Quam  rofeo  refidens  generofa  modeftia  vultu, 

Abfque  fupercilii  nube  benigna  manus. 
Oh  quam  te  memorem  !  fuperi  nova  civis  Olympi, 

Diva  anima  aeternum  confociata  Deo  ; 
Angelicis  ubi  mifta  choris  agis  alta  triumphos, 

In  patriam,  fragili  carne  foluta,  redux." 

Upon  a  Collier : 

"Here  lyes  the  Collier  John  of  Names, 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain'd  he  fwore  : 
For  living  he  was  duft  and  aihes, 
And,  being  dead,  he  is  no  more." 

A  Gentleman,  who  dwelt  at  Bermington  in  Hol- 
land, wrote  this  Diftich  in  Latine  upon  his  wife, 
buried  at  Wefterkeale  in  Lincolnfhire  : 

Quae  pia,  qua;  prudens,  quae  provida,  pulchra  fuifti, 
Uxor  in  asternum,  chara  Maria,  vale." 

Upon  an  Ufurer : 

"  Here  lyes  he  underneath  this  (tone, 

That  whilft  he  liv'd  did  good  to  none; 

And  therefore  at  the  point  to  dye, 

More  caufe  had  fome  to  laugh  than  cry. 

His  eldeft  Ion  thought  he  had  wrong, 

Becaufe  he  lingered  out  ib  long  ; 

But  now  he's  dead,  how  ere  he  fares, 

Theie's  none  that  knows,  nor  none  that  cares." 

On  a  Miller  : 

"  Death  without  warning  was  as  bold  as  brief, 
When  he  kill'd  two  in  one,  a  Miller  and  a  thief." 


44o  EPITAPHS. 

On  a  Wreftler  : 

"  Death  to  this  wreftler  gave  a  fine  fall, 
That  trip'd  up  his  heels,  and  took  no  hold  at  all." 

Upon  a  rich  Countrey  Gentleman  : 

"  Of  Woods,  of  Plains,  of  Hills  and  Dales, 
Of  Fields,  of  Meads,  of  Parks  and  Pales, 
Of  all  I  had,  this  I  poflefs, 
I  need  no  more,  I  have  no  lefs." 

On  the  Proverb,  £hiot  capita,  tot  fententia?  : 

"  So  many  heads,  fo  many  wits,  fie,  fie, 
Is't  not  a  ihame  for  Proverbs  thus  to  lie  ? 
My  felf,  though  my  acquaintance  be  but  final], 
Know  many  heads  that  have  no  wit  at  all." 

If  ye  be  melancholily  difpofed,  perufe  thefe  heroick 
lines,  penned  furely  by  the  Prince  of  Poets  of  his 
time  in  France  : 

Anthonius  Arena,  which  Authour  I  keep  as  a  Jewel, 
de  Bello  Romano. 

"  O  Deus  omnipotens  fortunam  quando  tuabis, 

Quae  fuit  in  guena  tunc  inimica  mihi  ? 
Perdere  garfetas  omnes  fecit  atque  cavallos, 

In  canipo  Roma?  quando  batelha  fuit. 
Atque  ego  penfabam  perfonam  perdere  charam, 

Sed  bene  gardavit  tunc  mea  membra  Deus. 
Nam  Chriftum  Dominum  de  grando  corde  pregabam, 

Et  fanftam  matrem  fortiter  atque  i'uam, 
Omnes  &  fanftos  &  fanclas  de  paradilb. 

Devotus  grandus  atque  fidelis  eram. 
De  tali  guerra  non  efcapare  putabam, 

Et  mihi  de  morte  granda  paora  fuit. 
Pou  Pou  bombardae  tota  de  parte  putabant, 

Dixides  nigrus  ille  Diablus  erat. 
Tiff  taif  tof  &  tif  dum  la  bombarda  pifognat, 

Garda  las  gambas  nee  tibi  bleffet  easa  &c." 


4-4' 


Impossibilities. 


MBR  ACE  a  Sun-beam,  and  on  it 

The  fhadow  of  a  man  beget. 

Tell  me  who  reigns  in  the  Moon. 

Set  the  Thunder  to  a  tune. 

Cut  the  Axel-tree  that  bears 
Heaven  and  Earth,  or  (top  the  Sphears 
With  thy  finger;  or  divide 
Beggery  from  luft  and  pride. 
Tell  me  what  the  Syrens  fing ; 
Or  the  fecrets  of  a  King, 
Or  his  power,  and  where  it  ends, 
And  how  far  his  will  extends. 
Go  and  find  the  bolt  that  laft 
Brake  the  clouds,  or  with  like  hafte 
Fly  to  the  Eaft,  and  tell  me  why 
Aurora  blufties  ;  if  to  lie 
By  an  old  man  trouble  her  mind, 
Bid  Cephalus  be  lefs  unkind. 
Canft  thou  by  thine  art  uncaie 
The  myfteries  of  a  Courtier's  face  ? 
Canlt  thou  tell  me  why  the  night 
Weeps  out  her  eyes?     If  for  the  fight 
Of  the  loft  Sun,  (lie  puts  on  black, 
Poft  to  his  fall,  and  turn  him  back. 
If  not  for  him,  then  go  and  find, 
A  Widow,  or  all  woman-kind, 
Like  to  their  outward  ftievv,  and  be 
More  than  a  Delphian  Deity." 
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Anagramms. 

iPON  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France, 
flain  by  Ravillack  : 

"  Henricus  IV.  Galiiarum  Rex, 
In  herum  exurgis  Ravillac." 

Upon  Queen  Anne  : 

"  Anna  Britannorum  Regina 
In  Anna  regnantium  arbor. 
EJizabetha  Stevarta 
Has  Artes  beata  velit." 

Upon  a  fair  Lady, the  Lady  Ann  Dudlie,in  Italian : 

"  Anna  Dudlcia 
E  la  nuda  Diana." 

Upon  Mafter  John  Dowland, the  famous  Lutanift : 

"Joannes  Doulandus 
Annos  ludendo  haufi. 
Maria  Meutas 
Tu  a  me  amaris. 
Dame  Elianor  Davies, 
Never  fo  mad  a  Lady." 

Upon  a  brave  Lady,  living  in  Norfolk  : 

"  Amie  Mordaunt 
Turn  more  Dianam 
Me  induat  Amor 
Nuda  O  te  miram." 

Sir  Thomas  Ridgewaie,  being  Treafurer  of  Ire- 
land, gave  for  his  Creft  a  Camel  kneeling  under 
his  burthen,  whereupon  this  Anagram  fortunately 
fell  upon  his  name  : 

"  Thomas  Ridgewaie. 
Mihi  Gravato,  Deus." 


ANAGRAMS.  44.3 

Palindromes  are  thofe  where  the  fyllables  are  the 
fame  backward  and  forward,  thefe  alfo  are  of  fine 
invention  :  as 

A  Noble  Lady,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  being 
for  a  time  forbidden  the  Court  for  being  over-fami- 
liar with  a  great  Lord  in  favour,  gave  this  Emblem, 
the  Moon  covered  with  a  cloud,  and  underneath  : 
"  Ablata,  &  alba." 

A  great  Lawyer,  as  well  this,  the  fame  alfo 
backward  and  forward  : 

"  Si  nummi  immunis." 

Which  may  be  englifhed  : 

"  Give  me  my  fee,  and  I  warrant  you  free." 

A  Scholar  and  a  Gentleman,  living    in  a  rude 
Country  Town  where   he  had    no  refpecl,  wrote 
this  with  a  Coal  in  the  Town  Hall  : 
"  Subi  dura  a  rudibus." 
At  Cadiz  in  Spain  is  to  be  feen  this  mad  Epitaph 
of  one  whofe  name  was  Infanus  : 

"  Le&or. 

"  Hie  Infanus  jaceo,  &  nifi  tu  me  ini'anior  fuifles,  non  hue 
ad  ultimas  orbis  partes  me  quantum  acceffifles. 

Vale  et  fapi." 


1  Thofe  devices  that  exprefs  Names  by  bodies  are  termed 
Rebus,  in  old  times  efteemed  ingenious  devices,  but  in  ours 
ridiculous. 

Mafter  Newbury,  the  Stationer,  devifed  for  himfelf  an 
Ewtree  with  the  Berries,  and  a  great  N.  hanging  upon  a 
Snag  in  the  midft  of  the  Tree,  which  could  not  chule  but 
make  Newbery. 


NOTE. 


Y  defign  in  editing  this  valuable  and 
curious  volume  was  not  fo  much  to  ex- 
pand the  matter  as  to  render  the  fpirit  of 
it  acceptable  to  modern  and  non-antiquarian  readers. 
Otherwife  it  had  been  an  eafy  tafk  to  add  very 
largely  to  every  chapter,  and  particularly  to  this 
laft  one.  I  know  of  no  good  collection  of  Epitaphs, 
though  many  collections  exifr. ;  but  there  are  two 
epitaphs  fo  finely  expreffed  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  them  here.  The  firft,  though  decies 
repetlta,  will  not  difpleafe  ;  it  is  Ben  Jonfon's  on 
Mary,  Countefs  of  Pembroke  : — 

"  Underneath  this  ikble  hearfe, 
Lies  the  fubjeft  of  all  verie  ; 
Sydney's  filter,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death  !  ere  thou  hail  ilain  another, 
Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  me, 
Time  (hall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  !" 

The  fecond  is  a  modern  one  in  Rottingdean 
church,  near  Brighton,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooker  : — 

"  By  Nature,  a  man  of  talents ;  by  Education,  a  man  of 


+4-6  NOTE. 

learning;  by  Grace,  a  man  of  God.     He  preached  and  fol- 
lowed Chrift,  and  now  he  fees  him  as  he  is." 

This  feems  to  be  an  expanfion  of  Fuller's  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  John  Dod,  a  Chefhire  clergyman 
("  Worthies,"  vol.  i.  p.  278) :  "  By  nature  a  witty, 
by  induftry  a  learned,  and  by  grace  a  Godly  divine." 
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